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CHAPTER ONE 


" No, SlR Mark, I give it up 1 " Dr Kurt Wiegler exclaimed, 
flinging out his hands m a gesture of utter despair. " I liave 
lived m England thirty years, ever since my mother, who was 
English herself, brought me over here as a boy before the last 
war I am a naturalised British subject and I finished my 
education here But understand the English mind ! no, I 
never shall ” „ - 

It was after lunch on Sunday, November 7th The two men 
were sitting in the library of Sir Mark Corringham’s place. 
Exton House, where the tradition of Sunday luncheon parties 
was still earned on, even m war-time It was difficult to find 
guests m Exton Forcett, for of the few residents there were 
in the village, so many had left to serve in various capacities 
elsewhere And those who had drifted in, seeking a safe area 
m which to live, were not at all the sort of people Lady 
Comngham cared to invite The Hon. Mrs Burwash, for 
instance. She might be all nght socially, but it gave one the 
creeps to see those black, birdlike eyes, peering out of her 
parchment-coloured face 

There were always the rector and his wife,' of course, Canon 
and Mrs Laverock But they were rather heavy fare for too 
frequent digestion. The rector was an earnest student of the 
early Fathers of the Church, and was given to recounting long 
anecdotes about some forgotten ascetic or martyr, in the 
1 'manner of the medieval Lives of the Saints Mrs Laverock 
was certainly a great talker, but as she invariably veered to the 
doings of. the local Women's Institute, her conversation was 
apt to be monotonous 

This Sunday it had been the turn of Hermione Cecil and 
Dr Wiegler Mrs Cecil was the wife of Dr St John Cecil, who 
had been the popular though possibly rather incompetent 
doctor of the village since he had inherited his father's practice 
* twenty years before But at the outbreak of the war, he had 
sought a commission in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
was. now serving m the Middle East Dr. Wiegler had-come to 
Exton Forcett as locum, and lived at Foursquare, the Cecils’ 
rather beautiful old house at the other end of the village, half a 
mile or so from Exton" House 

There had been a brace of pheasants, shot -by Sir Mark 
himself, and ah apple charlotte, lor which Lady Comngham’s 
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cook was famous And now, as was the custom of the house, - 
the party had split up, the ladies retirmg to the drawmg^room 
and the gentlemen to the library Here Sir Mark and his 
guest sat, a cup of coffee beside each, before a smouldering - 
s log fire, for the day was distinctly chilly. ^ 

Corrmgham laughed at the doctor's confession of failure He 
Was a man of sixty-five, tall, spare and upright, with white hair 
and keen humorous eyes He was more active and alert than 
many a much younger man, and it was a great grief to him 
.that on, reaching the age of retnement he had been obliged to 
give up the command of the local Home Guard The Cornng- 
liams had owned Exton House for generations, and the reigning 
Corrmgham had always been looked upon as the squire of the'. 

' village The general consensus of opinion in the taproom of the 
" . White Bull was that, though the present squire and his wife 
were thorough gentlepeople, there was no swank about them- 
Dr Wiegler was a man of entirely different type. His - - 
Austrian origin had left very little mark upon him, except 
' perhaps-an over-eager tendency towards psychology He was 
never content" tip 'accept a fact or even a symptom without 
inquiring into the thought processes which underlay it. He 
was an extremely skilful doctor, with an unfortunate knack tot 
antagonising his patients He was short and inclined to 
stoutness, but this did not interfere with his restless and 
occasionally tactless energy Although only forty-eight, his 
massive head was nearly bald His features were coarse and- 
_ prominent, and hiS whole expression was one of determination • 
and ability He gave the impression of being a man whom it 
Would be difficult to deceive > - ^ 

Understand us ? ” said Corrmgham lazily. “ It's not easy, ' 
I know I don’t suppose we understand ourselves Possibly , 
because most of us. don’t waste time trying to But what 
exactly .have you come up against how > 1 . 

. Stupidity,” Wiegler replied ” Many'years have I lived 
in London before I came here to look after this little parish for 
a tune.. X flattered rfiyself that I was on the fringe of learning 
something about the' mentality of the Londoners Stupid 
some of them are, yes But there is -always some reason behind 
iheu stupidity. They haven’t been taught, or they don’t 
understand. The disease will respond to treatment, it can be 
Lv i But e^T in n thls villa g e the disease of Stupidity “is • 
2 U J - 'Because the patient doesn’t 

t i ? e d rather Tftnain stupid than risk the * 
mental discomfort of int ellig ence 3> - , 
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* I wouldn't say that ever} 5, one m the village here is stupid/' 
said Corringham mildly '' Most of them are pretty good at 
their jobs, humble though they may be The majority are 
craftsmen, not botchers You'll agree to that, surety ? " , 

“ Certainly I agree,” Wiegler replied " That's got nothing 
to do with it. A man may have a certain amount of mechanical 
skill, and yet be utterly stupid, lacking the power or the 
inclination to reason for himself Take Samboume, for instance. 
You know him ? ” 

“ Which Sambourne ? Fred, the one who fell off a ladder the 
other day and broke Ins leg ? ” 

Wiegler nodded. '* That’s the man. Only he didn't fall off 
a ladder, he fell through it This is what happened Sam- 
boume works for Plowman, as you probabty know Well, 
Mrs Burwash went to Plowman and complained that the 
repairs he'd done to her roof weren't satisfactory. The ram 
came m or something She made such a nuisance of herself 
that Plowman sent Samboume round to Queribies to see 
what was the matter and gave him a ladder to take with him 
And that ladder was rotten, as Plowman ought to have known 
Samboume got half-way up it, when tw<» of the rungs broke 
under him He fell through the ladder and was picked up with 
a compound fracture of the right leg ” 

Corringham frowned. It had seemed lately that Plowman, 
the local builder, was always in trouble of some kind, due to 
his own fault " I hadn’t heard that,” he said. “ But I don’t 
see where stupidity comes in, only negligence on Plowman’s 
part ” 

" Negligence is very often a symptom of stupidity/’ Wiegler 
replied ” But that isn't what I meant I got Samboume 
fixed up, and he’ll be all right if he doesn’t do anything foolish 
And when I went to see him this morning, I told him what he 
might do about it. I said he should bring an action for 
■ damages against Plowman But the silly fellow didn’t seem to 
understand what I meant 1 I tried to explain, but all I could 
get out of him was that he didn't see his way to domg a thing 
like that He’d rub along all right on his insurance and his 
club money till he could go to work again. And he didn't seem 
to take my good advice at all kindly If that isn't stupidity, I 
don't know what is ” _ f 

“ I dare say he knows what he’s about/’ said Corrmgham 
soothingly ,£ J3ut it was infernally careless 'of Plowman to 
send a man out with a rotten ladder He’ll have to do some- 
thing about it. T should have thought he’d have learned his 



lesson, with Bert Hawthorne and his whccl-chair always before 

^ 1S,,e ^ I've heard that sioiv, too, though the accident - 
happened before 1 came here. Hav thorn o was tiling a rooj 
when it collapsed under him, because the i afters Plowman nad 
put m weren’t strong enough to stand the weight l<estut, 
Hawthorne loses the use of both his legs for hie. dl r that* 
no business of mine But Sambournc is my business, lor he a 
' my patient. Audi told Plowman what I thought about it. 

" Did you? ” Comngham asked. ” And how did he take 
it ? ” 

“ Hone too well He didn’t seem to realise that the accident 
was his responsibility We had rathei a heated argument , 
about it This was yesterday, when I met Iron as 1 was gomff 
through the milage, just outside Mrs Burwash’s place. I 
stopped him and told him he ought to be ashamed of himself 
1 for risking a man’s hfe like that And he had the insolence to 
say that if people didn’t hurt themselves now and then the 
doctors would very soon have to put up their shutter's As I 
say, we w r ere talking rather heatedly w’hen Mrs Burwash came 
out and joined in 'But she didn’t seem to care about Sam- 
bourn'c or whose fault it was , Her concern was that her roof 
hadn’t been seen to yet It must be done at once or she'd 
know the' reason why ” 

“ Mrs Bui wash is a determined woman,” said Corringham, 
with a faint smile ” But I’m very sorry you w T ent out of your 
, way to quanel with Plowman He’s got Ins faults, I know” but 
m spite of them he’s an influential man m the village If 
you 11 forgive my saying so. Doctor, he might do your practice 
quite a lot of- harm ” ' , ! 

^*\Viegler laughed, scornfully ” Let him , ” he exclaimed. 

It s Cecil s practice, not mine. I hope you don’t think I’m 
dependent on the fees I draw as his locum . A good many years 
as a consultant m London have enabled me to put by a very 
comfortable nest-egg I had meant to retire and devote myself 
to orhithologjq which is my hobby, I shouldn’t have come to a' 
.place like this if I hadn’t heard that the' Brooks was a perfect 
place for a birdwatcher - And now I am here I shall stop, in 

spite of that ass Plowman, or in spite of anybody else for that 
matter,” - 

' „ i‘X 0ll M ea f. e yourself, I suppose,” said Corringham a trifle 
ft, , Tt s the avian population of Exton Eorcett rather’ 
than the human that interests you, one -gathers ” 

' ' rm 'uot m the least interested in the, human- population,' 
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except as a, study in stupidity/' Wiegler replied,, shfuggmg his 
shoulders “ I live surrounded by it, and if it were not for the J 
relief provided by the birds, I should 'be suffocated by it' I 
won’t say anything about the establishment at Foursquare, for 
I know the Cecils are old friends Of yours But if you had to' 
study St. John Cecil's casebook, as I have, you’d be appalled/' 
u Cecil knowshow to mind his own busmess, at all events,” 
'said Comngham, stung to exasperation by Wiegler ’a words 
and the contemptuous tone m which' they were spoken 

” Mearnng that I'm a busybody ? Well, I ask you, isn’t it 
my business, isn’t it everybody's busmess, to try to dnve some 
sense into these people ? I’ll give you another example ; 
Boxcroft the policeman. He rides about the place' on his 
bicycle, with the sort of expression that I've noticed in mules - 
And he's every bit as obstinate, too I ran into him yesterday, 
not long after I’d seen Plowman And I asked him if it wasn’t 
usual for the police to take action in , cases of criminal 
negligence ? ” \ ' . ' ' 

“ You were still thinking of Samboume's accident 7 ” 
Comngham asked - J 

' " Of course I was I told Foxcroft that he ought to prosecute 
Plowman for sending a chap out with a ladder that wasn’t safe ‘ 

' And he said that he -couldn’t do anything until a formal 
complaint were made -to him Complamt I Wasn’t I com- 
plaining 7 But he only shook his head I could almost hear his 
rudimentary brain-cells rattling m it like peas m a drum He 
said he’d speak to the sergeant about it; and that’s as far' as 
the" matter will go ” „ ' "- 

“ You must realise that m these village comnitimties 
there’s got to bh a certain amount of give and take,” said 
Comnghafti " You’ll set. the whole place by the ears, if you're 
not careful ” ’ , 1 

“ What if I do ? They, might start trying to think then 
, Somebody's got to put a stop to this sort of tiling Plowman's 
a menace to the community Have you -heard what the 
council are going to do about that affair of • the air-raid 
shelter 7 ” 

'^They’re going to make Plowman put it right, I believe,” 
Comngham replied 

" And leave it at that ? Well, Sir Mark, all I can say is that 
it’s a perfect scandal If somebody else doesn’t make it their 
, business to show Plowman up, I -shall. And I shall tell him so, 
next time I meet him ” ' ± , 

^Wiegler finished his coffee and stood up " I have to thank 
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you for a most excellent lunch,” he said. ]so\v I must g 
back before I go out again to see how Sambcmi ne and one or 
two of my other patients are getting on. 

Comngham made no effort to detain him, and the two went 
together to the drawing-room, where Lady Comngham and 
Hermione Cecil were engaged m earnest conversation. Lady 
Cornngham was a handsome, silver -haued woman, a few 
years younger than her husband, with a hint of his good- 
humoured outlook in her grey eyes and at the comers of her 
mouth Hermione, smaller and obviously on the wrong side 
of foity, had rather the appearance of a faded Madonna 
With her oval face and heavy dark hair she must once have 
been on the verge of beaut} 7 , m a somewhat exotic fashion. 
But she had let herself go, and now looked what she was, a 
worried and not over-intelligent, middle-aged woman 

As the two men entered the room, the conversation ceased 
abruptly and there was a perceptible pause before Corringliam 
spoke " Dr Wiegler says he must be going Are you going 
to walk back with him, Hermione " 

Hermione Cecil a\oided the eyes of the two men standing 
before her. " I’d rather stay here for a little and talk to 
Sylvia," she replied, staring out of the window She seemed 
to have something m common with the tall trees surrounding 
the, lawn, their branches dripping with the moisture of a 
November afternoon " I'd rather stay here if you aren’t sick 
to death of my company, Sylvia I've heaps of things I 
want to talk to you about " 

“ Of course, my dear," Lady Comngham said “ I'd love 
you to stay and talk to me Good-bye, Dr Wiegler I do hope 
you’ll come and lunch with us some other Sunday soon " 

Dr Wiegler took his leave and Comngham returned to the 
library, where he began to read his favourite Sunday news- 
papfei But neither the cautiously-worded forecasts "nor the 
melancholy ]eremiads of the journalists could keep him awake 
He dozed off, to awake with a start when the door opened and 
his wife entered the room 

Hallo, my dear," he exclaimed, as he picked a log from the 
basket and threw it on the fire “ Has Hermione gone home 
then ? ” 


For several seconds Lady Comngham watched the sparks 
as they streamed up the chimney from the kindling log Then 
with an easy grace of movement she sat down m the chair 
opposite her husband's " Yes, she’s gone She waited till 
she knew hed have left on his afternoon rounds Mark 
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there'll be a tragedy in that house if something isn’t done 

abou* it/’ 

" Now, that’s what I call really lucid,” said Corringham 
** I wonder why it is that people should select this particular 
Sunday afternoon to insist that something should be done 
about something What’s Hermione been sayung to you ? ” 
Lady Comngham smiled. ” It’s no use, Mark We’ve been 
married too long for you to get away with it like that. You 
know perfectly well that things can’t go on as they are.” 

” Be consoled bv the reflection that they never do, my dear. 
Now, let's get this clear Are v you trying to tell me that 
Hermione and Wiegler have fallen out ? ” 

*' Good heavens, no. It might be far better if they had. 
They are on terms of the most frigid and exact politeness. 

- And Hermione tells me that if she has to put up much longer 
with the Wiegler man — that's what she calls him — she’ll go 
* crazy.” 

' " He’d be the first to detect the preliminary, symptoms,” 
said Corringham quietly'' " And he’d probably ’insist upon 
cajjrymg out some psychological treatment of his own What's 
the matter with Hermione ? Apart from a certain assertive- 
ness, shall we say, Wiegler's all right She might have had 
to put up with a much worse type of lodger ” 

” The instinct of the male protecting his kind against the 
predatory and vicious female,” Lady Comngham replied. ” I 
denow perfectly well that you don't like the man. .1 could tell 
that when you came into the drawing-room together just now. 
Bo what’s the good of pretending ? Would y 7 ou like to have to 
^hve with the Wiegler man ? ” f 

“ Hermione isn’t called upon to live with him At least I 
.hope she isn’t St. John wouldn't like that at all ” . , _ 

” Don’t be exasperating You know perfectly well what I. 

, mean. "Would you reside in the same house as the Wiegler , 
,raan ? Of course not You wouldn’t put up with him for a 
week. But Hermione’s got to He’s her lodger, as you put it, 
but he’s a privileged lodger and she can’t get rid of him ” ‘ 

” Why should she want to get rid of him ? It’s always struck 
me that St. John was devilish Incky to get so" capable a man 
to come to a place like this ” 

„ - ” He may be capable, but if half -of what Hermione says is . 
true he’s quite impossible He’s always interfering with things 
.that don’t concern him in the least He’s openly 7 scornful 
of St John’s professional ability. The other day he told her, in 
.front ‘pf, Eileen Draper, ’’ the Secretary dispenser, that he 



wondered more of St John’s patients hsidn t died ^ 

As you know perfectly well, he's driven nearly all bt. 
old private patients to either Dr Woodcock or Dr Dlcsborongn 
at Mai beach, and Hermione doesn’t think they 11 eser com 
back again t And she suspects that he's making love to DUeen 

^‘HJere, hold on l ” Comngham exclaimed “ That's a truly 
femmme reason for dislike Why shouldn't the man make love 
to the poor girl ? Does Hermione want him to make love to 
her instead ? I’ve always been sorry for that Draper girl Her 
life among her ledgers and Jier pill-boxes must be far from 
romantic Being made love to by Wieglcr might inspire her 
young life with all the fragrance of the pharmacopoeia She 
would sense myrrh in the ammomated quinine and frank- 
incense in the nux vomica Perhaps those illegible scrawls 
he writes, which we take to be prescnptions, are really love- 
letters to his dispenser, couched m some cabalistic tongue 
which none but they can read It's all \ ery thrilling Why 
didn't you ask the girl to lunch here to-day with the other 
two ? ; ' m 

“ I did, but Hermione said she couldn't come. Someone naS 
to stay' in Foursquare to answer the telephone And do stop 
talking nonsense Hermione particularly wants me to ask 
your advice upon all this ” 

Cornngham’s eyes twinkled “ My advice to her would be to 
take life calmly and not worry about Wiegler All the things 
she '■complains about are petty annoyances Wiegler 'doesn't * 
steal the silver or get drunk and throw the furniture at her-" 
head But we've known Hermione long enough to be quite- 
certain that she wouldn't take that advice Her gnats have-*' 
always been scorpions ” 

“ Yes, I know,” his wife agreed ” Hermione does exagger- 
ate her troubles But this man Wiegler has got on her nerves 
to such an extent that I m really afraid she'll do something 
desperate The last straw is that he’s found out somehow that 
St John backed Plowman when he built those bungalows on ■ 
the Marbeach road ” - ° 

" Damn » ” Comngham exclaimed violently “ Sorrv, my 
dear, one shouldn’t swear on Sunday, I know But I’ve been so 
pestered with Plowman’s shortcomings that I’m sick of the 
sound of his name I can’t see that it matters if Wiegler has 
found out that St John backed him ” , 

“ He’s been going on at Hermione about it He savs that it£ 
was unprofessional .^conduct oh St John's part, and that it - 
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"ought to be reported to the General Medical Council or 
something. Is it ? " 

^ -'-I haven't the remotestidea, but I dare say it is ■ As I told 
St ' John at the time, any one who encourages builders to put „ 
up bungalows ought to be subject to a penaHy. They ought, 
to be compelled to live opposite them for the rest of their 
lives. 1 If I were Hermione, - I shouldn't worry about it. 
Wiegler is constitutionally incapable of keeping his nose out 
, of trouble and other people’s affairs, and that's all There is 
about it." 

* “ Can’t 3?ou drop him a hint ? ' JHe’d probably hsten to 
' you.” 

" Thereby takmg a leaf out of his own book ? I don't mind 
admitting that I did drop hints as heavy as cannon balls when 
he was in here after lunch But it was no good He seems 
to consider that his duties here involve social reform as well as 
medicine He’s got his knife into Plowman now, and I’m very 
much afraid that he’s going to make a dot of trouble over that 
wretched air-raid shelter business 

“ I’ve heard a lot about that, but I don't for a moment 
suppose it’s been the true story ” 

, -Then I’ll tell it you, as briefly as I can ■ The Rural District 
Council, in then wisdom, decided that Exton Forcett ought to 
- have a shelter I can say that I, as 'the representative, of the 
" village on the council, showed no great enthusiasm for the 
-scheme, but it was passed all the same 1 A site was chosen, the 
, surveyor got out a specification, estimates were called for, 
and Plowman got the job. You’ve seen the thing for yourself 
often enough It forms an imposing monument at the comer 
bf the village street ’’ 

“ It’s perfectly hideous," Lady Comngham remarked 
tersety. 

, - It bears a not-remote resemblance to a pubhc lavatory, I’ll 

admit -But Wiegler isn’t grumbling at its appearance As soon 
".as it was finished Wiegler appointed himself as a committee of , 
inspection He went so far as to knock a brick out of one of the 
walls with a crowbar And he' found' that instead of the wall 
being eighteen inches of solid brickwork as the specification 
laid down, Plowman had put up two skins of single brick and 
filled m between them with rubbish He came straight to me, 
and dragged me away to see it. 

’ " He was m a great state of excitement. Said that Plowman 

r was a wholesale murderer, for if a bomb fell anywhere near the 
Shelter theJpHj inside it would be slaughtered like sheep. And 
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when he’d finished raving he wanted to know what I proposed 
to do about it I told him that I would bring' the matter to 
the notice of the council, and. that quieted him down, at least, 
for the tune being 

I didn’t, of course, bring the matter up at a council 
meeting I asked the surveyor, who is a very good fellow, to 
come over and when he’d seen the place I had a chat with 
him He was all hot and bothered about it, as you might 
suppose.. You see, he ought to have kept his eye on the job - 
and watched what Plowman was up to But it was war-time, . 
Ins staff had all been called up, and he .was left single-handed. 
He’d had a thousand more important things to attend to, and 
in short he had left Plowman to his own devices 

“ There was no point in kicking up a fuss and getting the 
surveyor into trouble I told him that he’d better see Plowman 
and talk to him pretty straight If he would .make good the 
deficiencies to the surveyor’s satisfaction, nothing further need 
be said about it And that, I understand, is what’s going to 
. happen But I’m afraid it won't satisfy Wiegler. He's out 
after Plowman’s blood. And I fancy notlnng else will appease 
him ” ' , -~ 

, " Isn’t there any way of getting him out of the place ? 
Lady Corrmgham asked. “ The man is a perfect nuisance,^ 
upsetting Hermione and now wanting to make trouble like 
that You know what they’re saying about him m the village, 
I suppose ? They call him Hosey Parker and the rumour is 
going round now that' he’s a spy Alice Laverock asked me 1 
about it the other day She’d -heard it whispered at the 
"Women's Institute” 

“ Naturally,'’ said Corrmgham equably. “ To the msulait 
Briton every person of foreign origin is obviously a spy. Why 
else should he be here ? And you don’t want me to remind' 
you that the whispers of the Women’s' Institute are even less 
reliable than newspaper forecasts, if such a thing' be possible. 
What useful information could be conveyed to the enemy 
by a spy living m a place like this, do you suppose ? ” 

“ There's that searchlight post between here and Marbeach,” 
Lady Corrmgham replied darkly “And Wiegler is always 
going about with a pair of binoculars slung over his shoulder. 
I've seen him watching tlungs through them myself ” . 

“ My dear girl, do pull yourself together,” her husband 
; exclaimed “ \our conversation with Hermione seems to 
, have completely demoralised you Do you suppose that a 
wnglc searchlight-post would afford constant occupation for 
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even an apprentice spy ? Wiegler never as much as goes 
outside the parish, he’s too busy stirring up strife within our 
boundaries. I don’t know much about spies, but I imagine 
they don’t watch whatever it is they do watch under the eyes 
of the. admiring multitude The man’s hobby is ornithology. 
He likes watching buds and their engaging habits, that's all 
1 " That may be, but Hermione is very worried about it. She s 
expecting Roland home very soon now on leave,. and shes 
going to talk to him about it.” 

Corringham groaned , __ , . 

’ "Confound the woman I ” he exclaimed Has she been 
going round telling the world that her brilliant and handsome 
son has been appointed to Intelligence ? ” 

' " Certamly not Nobody but you and I know I m certain 

of that.” ' _ _ _ , , 

" I wonder,” said Comngham doubtfully. Motherly pnde 
is a very dangerous thing, especially when it is planted m the 
/breast of a woman like Hermione / Don't you remember how 
she used to drive us all to distraction whenever Roland won a 
prize for anything at school ? She'd be sc > thrilled l by 1 [ntelh- 
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her saying it. She'll queer Roland s pitch for him, 

not careful” , . , . . TT . *•> » 

“ Aren't you being the least bit unkmd about Hermione i 
Lady Corringham asked. " You've always hked her ever smce 
she married 5t. John, or you've always said you did. 

“ I hke her well enough, and I don t mean to be un- 
charitable But I do resent having my Sunday afternoon 
disturbed by her differences of opmion with Wiegler, wjio, 
entirely between ourselves, my dear, I don t like Let s have 
tea m here, it’s cosier than the drawing-room ’ 


CHAPTER TWO 

Foursquare, where the Cecils had, lived now for two gener- 
ations, was a very pleasant place The house stood m its own 
grounds, lawn, flower and fruit gardens the latter with espalier 
fruit trees of forgotten age, a paddock, and an acre or so o 
woodland. The whole was enclosed within a high bnck wall, 
in which were only two gaps These w^re a gateway from 
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which a curing drive led to the mam entrance at the front 
of the house, and a second gateway, rather similar, which 
opened into a famsized yard at the back of the house UQ 
one side of the yatd was the coachhouse and stabling, tnfi 
former now used as a garage, the latter for the storing of odds 
and ends From this yard two doorways led into tlie house. 
One of these was the back door proper The other gave access 
to a wing 'added on to the house, which had originally been 
square in design as well as in name, contaming the surgery, 
dispensary and so forth Patients coming to the house used 
the yard gateway and the door leading mto the annexe, known 
as the surgery door ’ 1 

■ The grounds, which covered in all about six acres, were ^ 
roughly <■ triangular in shape. On the side containing the 
entrance gates, and bounding the lawn and part of the wood, 
rah the main road On the second side there was no gap in the 
wall, which here bounded part of the wood and the paddock. 
Along this side ran a lane, which after an irregular course, 
qietered out at a farmhouse The third side 'which was the 
shortest of the three,, bounded the paddock and the kitchen 
garden - Here, for a considerable part of its length, the wall 
was double In addition to the outer wall, m which there was 
no gap, there was a second inner wall, forming part of the 
boundary of the kitchen garden Against this wall on the 
garden side were fruit trees, a vinery and'a-row of frames. 

A space eight feet wide separated the two walls, both of Them ' 
ten feet high < , - - 

It was pos c ible that the inner wall had been built as an'- 
additional security against pilferers, for beyond this side of the 
triangle lay one of the arms of the' straggling village ' Thu£* 
consisted of a group of three or four cottages, set at haphazard 
round what was known.. as the Green, but was actually a piece 1 
of wasteland thickly overgrown with docks and nettles One 
1 of these cottages,' known as Medlar Cottage from the fact that ' 
a rather stunted medlar-tree overshadowed its front garden, 

' stood so close to the wall that its ramshackle, outbuildings 
actually abutted upon it In this cottageTrved Sarah Haw : 
thorne, a spinster of forty, gaunt, muscular and bard- working, 
and her crippled brother Albert, universally known as Bert, 
five years her senior Since the war the establishment at 
i ledlar cottage had been increased by the addition of a small 
boy, now aged eleven, evacuated from the coastal town of 
Keedsmouth * ( 

Theodore Cecil, S^ John’s father, had loved the house and 
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its ^snrovmdmgs; and had made several improvements He 
had, built the annexe wing, so that his profession and the 
visitors it necessitated should not interfere with the amenities 
, the house itself He had planted a rose-garden, which even 
Row was the envy of the head gardener at Exton House And 
inside, the circuit of the wall he had laid a gravel path, to form 
a Walk upon which to take gentle exercise every fine morning 
before breakfast 1 ' * i 

J -This walk, which was between seven and eight hundred" 
yards long, began at the front entrance gate, with the wall on 
> the left and the lawn, from which the walk was separated by 
i a low and closely-clipped yew hedge, on the right Very soon 
the lawn gave place to the wood and the path entered a grove, 
.Where the branches of the oak-trees spread over the path> 
and in places over the wall itself Here, although the traffic 
on the mam road ' beyond the wall was clearly audible, it .was 
impossible to see anything of it, for the wall was never less 
than seven feet high. , < 

. Nearly a hundred yards from the beginning oh the path, the 
■wall bent at a sharp angle to the right The path, following it' 
.-strictly, ran under the shelter of the trees for another hundred 
yards or more - The wood then-ended, and the open paddock ’ 
began, railed off from the path by a low wooden palmg And 
* here, though the wall was actually the same height as before, 
rt appeared from the path to be much lower, the reasombeing 
' that- the' level of the ground inside the wall was much lugher' 
-than th%t‘ of the lane outside Any one of average height 
Walking along the path could see over the wall mto the lane, 
t A Second sharp turn to the right ended that section of the 
path The next section skirted the paddock for some little 1 
wav, and then the path entered the space between the outer. 1 
Vail and the wall of the kitchen garden This space was about ’ 
eight feet wide; and the walls on either side were so high as 
to make it impossible to overlook them On emerging from 
-this enclosed stretch, the path continued for a short distance 
before reaching the third angle o'f the triangle. Not many 
yards beyond this, was the gateway leading into the yard, at 
which the path ended 

’ - Theodore Cecil had christened this path the Long Walk, and 
„ as such it was still- known. Until the war it had been kept 
weeded and in good order, but now it was sadly neglected 
The gravel surface had been allowed to become v. eed-grown, 
mid where grass edges existed, these were ragged and ill- 
defined The surrounding wall, however, was still as solid as 
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when it was built, smooth and unbroken, affoi ding no (oothoid 
by which even the most agile of the village urchins could hop© 

to climb _ 

Hemuone Cecil and her son Roland were pacing the Long 
Walk together It was the morning of Saturday, November 
1 : 3 th, one of those bright autumn mornings which are th© 
refutation of those who malign our English climate. Breakfast 
was over, and Hermione had seized upon Roland, who had 
arrived home on a few days' leave only the previous evening. 

“ I wish you’d come with me, dear, and look at the paddock, 
she had said hurriedly as Wiegler had passed through the 
baize doorway leading into the annexe " I’ve been wondering 
whether we ought to have more of it ploughed and grow 
potatoes on it next year But Tom says it wouldn't be any 
good, because of the wireworm I wish you'd come aud tell 
me what you think.” 1 

They had gone out together " I daren't say a word with 
that Wiegler man about 1 ” Hermione had exclaimed. “ I’m 
sure he’s always listening to everything one says ” 

Roland shook his head “ I doubt it He strikes me as being 
too busy airing his own opinions to listen to any one else. He 
ought to be a dictator, not a doctor ” 

But Hermione refused to be comforted, and for the next 
half-hour her son was compelled to listen to a fierce denuncia- 
tion of Wiegler and all his ways, with special reference to his 
suspected espionage activities. “ And now I’ve told you 
everything, Roland dear,” Hermione concluded “ You Feally 
must do something about it The whole village is' talking, for 
everybody’s seen him looking at things through those field- 
' glasses of his Besides, he goes out for walks by himself m all 
weathers, and never says where he’s been It’s quite time 
all that sort of thing was put a stop to 'And .you’re the proper 
person to do it, now you’re m the Secret Service ” 

Roland winced slightly “ You mustn’t talk about that. 
Mother And of course I can’t do anything on my own respon- 
sibility, without having something definite against the chap 
I’ll keep my eyes open while I’m here, if you like Where’s he 
gone to now ? " „ 

" Into the dispensary, I expect,” Hermione replied. “ That’s 
another thing about him I‘ don’t at all like, Roland dear Of 
course, I haven’t said anything to either of them about it, 
for there may be nothing wrong in it But, he spends far too 
much of his time alone with Miss Draper.” 

” The deuce he does 1 ” Roland exclaimed For several 
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«*r dislike of the Wiegler man and the household duties which 
. Wwtfted her. It was typical of Hemuone that she should 

f ast in calling the girl, and for that matter addressing her as, 
s Draper. Eileen Draper was the daughter of a colleague of 1 
John s, who had died suddenly, leaving his large family 
Unprov ided for Her father had had Eileen trained as’ a 
wMpeoser, and St John, always warmhearted, had taken her 1 
J»,a 5 his own dispenser and secretary She was a quiet,’ 

' WMssummg little tiling, with brown eyes, 'brown hair, and the 1 
pft of keeping as much as possible out of Hermione's way. 
Gorringham called her the Little Brown Mouse She had lived < 
^ Fou rsquare now for five years, ever since she was nineteen , 
Hemuone hadnever liked the arrangement, though she had not 
■Openly opposed her husband's wishes If he needed a secretary-* 
“Sjpenser^ he must have one, she supposed. But a girl like that 
Irong m the house was a horrible responsibility. Men of St. 
John's age were so susceptible And there was Roland to be 
wroght" of, only two years older than she was, ft was a Very 
delicate situation for a devoted wife and conscientious mother 
^Hermione had dealt wi'h it by her own methods. Of course, 
w* girl had to have her meals with the family Any other 
O Jra ngement would involve too much work for the servants, 
r there her association with them must end Hemuone saw 

^0 it that the potentially-dangerous Miss Draper -had her own 
wdrooin and sitting-room in the annexe," above the consulting- 
*oom and dispensary. The only way of reaching -the annexe 
from the house proper, short of going out by the front doof 
and in agam by the patients' entrance, was by the baize door ' 
** the hall ' And the sprrng which controlled this door moved - 
"With a curious and most charactenstic creak, defying all J 
attempts at cure There was no mistaking it, you could 
always tell when any one opened the door. And, of course, in ' 
“the silence of the night the creak would become mbre distinctly - 
audible. - . ‘ < ' 

&ut Hermione had devised a subtler barrier than any baize 
"door. Her menfolk must be made to understand that the girl 
Was on an entirely different plane from their own It must be 
demonstrated that her place was in that uncertain sphere ‘ 
-which had its orbit between the working classes and the people 
one called upon ' She was a dependant, most emphatically not 
amember of the family 'Hermione was pleasant enough to 
'her, in a distant, rather condescending fashion. But to mark 
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the gulf, so wide as to fotbid any approach towards familiarity, 
the secretary-dispenser was always to her Miss Draper, 

" The devil he does 1 ” Roland exclaimed once more, alter 
they held walked some little way m silence “ All right, 
Mother dear I’ll keep my e\es open, and if I find he is up to < 
any monkey tricks I- shall know what to do. What’s your 
programme this morning I thought of walking down to the 
House and paying my respects Care to come with me ? % 

' In the morning 1 ” Hermione exclaimed “ My dear boy, 
however do you think I could find tune to do anything hke 
that ? We’ve only got one regular maid now, for Lizzie's 
joined the A.T S , and you know how scatter-brained Mabel is. 

I have to do’ nearly all the dusting, and see that Mabel under- 
stands how to get the meals ready It’s really a mercy your 
father isn't here These war-time mconvemences would worry, 
him to death ~ Of course, Sarah Hawthorne comes m to help, 
but she can only spare a couple of hours in the morning I 
must go m now and tell her what I want her to do And then, 1 
when I've finished the dusting, I shall have to go to the shop 
and see about the weekly rations But I’d like you to go. 

■ You’ll -find Leonard there, he came home on a few days’ leave 
-the' day before yesterday.” 

“vGood 1 ” said Roland heartily. “ I’ll toddle along over 
there and see them all ” 

_ They walked back to the house together, and on entering 
the hall found Sarah Hawthorne on her knees, polishing the' 
floor. “ Sorry I’m late this morning, mum,” she said, without 
desisting from her labours "I’ve only just been -able to 
get here That young rascal Teddy was playing in the 
garden, and he fell down and cut his leg on a sharp flint. L 
had to stop and tie it up, and that’s why I couldn’t get here, 
before ” 

While she was speaking the baize door opened and Dr.- 
Wiegler appeared. He had his professional bag in his hands, 
and stood there listening “ What’s this ? ” he asked sharply' 
” Who did you say had cut his leg ? ” 

Sarah Hawthorne did not seem "best pleased with the 
cniestion “ Only young Teddy, the evacuee I'm looking after. 
He always gets mto mischief on Saturdays when he doesn't go 
to school But it’s nothing I’ve put some ointment on it and 
tied it up nice and tight ” 

” Ointment 1 ” Wiegler snorted. “ What sort of ointment ? 
where did you get it from ? ” 

” Bunkol ” Sarah replied sullenly. " I saw about it in the 
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P$P£f 6o I bought some "at the shop. The paper saj^s it's 
Wc *Ktetfal for cuts, bruises, wasp stmgs and nettlerash.” 

5 What about snakebite and semle decay ? ” Wiegler asked 
Vfithenhgly. “ Upon my word, you people are past praying for 
L-beheve if you saw a stuff advertised which would make you 

S ow wings like angels, you'd buy it I’ll look in and see the’ 
>y now, before I start on my rounds ” 

Sarah scrambled to her feet " There's no call for you to do 
fhat," she replied angrily “ When I want a doctor. I'll send 
forlum, and till then he can stop away " 

. * Nonsense 1 " Weigler exclaimed " That's just the way 
with people like you You don’t send for the doctor until your 
own particular nostrums have done their work and then it is 
too late. I'm going to bandage that leg properly now, and 
oon't you touch it till I tell you ” 1 

^He strode out of the front door, and it seemed for a minute as . 
though the infuriated Sarah was about to follow him But she 
toought better of it, and turned round despairingly ,t° 
Hermione “You’re my witness, Mum, that I never 1 asked 
tom- to go,” she said 

' Of course, Sarah,” Hermione replied 1 “ But it's just as 
Well that Dr Wiegler should see the boy "You never know 
what a cut may lead to Blood poisoning and all sorts of 
homd things like that ” 

tf * I put on plenty of Bunkol/' said Sarah obstinately 
Apply freely, it says on the tube And it made the little 
T*scal holler, so it must have done good Besides, if it had been 
Dr. Cecil, T wouldn't have minded But him 1 ” And having 


poured all the contempt of which she was capable mto that 
final pronoun, she fell on her knees once more and resumed her 
polishing 

Poland, who had been an amused spectator of this incident. 
Winked at bis mother and wont out ' His way took him 
through the village winch straggled untidily oh either side 
of the mam road Taken as a whole there was nothing beauti- 
ful about it, though many of the individual buildings were 
good to look at The stone-built church with its squat tower, ' 
for instance The rectory nearby, ivy-clad, with fine mullion _ 
windows Quenbies, a couple of hundred yards farther on, 
a small Georgian house, long derelict, but now renovated 
after a fashion by the Hgn Mrs. Burwash Roland had grown 
up with all these, and it gladdened Ins heart to sec them 
again, utterly unchanged, as he had always remembered them. 

He was passing Quenbies, when he was arrested by a strident 
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voice, " Come here, young man ! " Looking up he saw 
Burwash’s face appearing above the garden hedge. He had 
met her before on the occasion of a previous visit, so did not 
experience the shock which the apparition might have given 
a stranger For Mrs Burwash might have sat as the model for 
the watch in the fairy stones She was tall and gaunt, with very 
long limbs and a confirmed stoop. The skin of her face wa* 

, like parchment stretched over her prominent cheekbones and 
chin Her nose was hooked, and her grey hair wild and un- 
kempt. She had presumably been weeding, for m her claw- 
like hands she held a hoe Had it been a broomstick Roland 
* would have felt a sense of frustration had she not mounted it 
and sailed serenely over the chimney-pots 

“ Good-mommg, Mrs Bur wash," he said cheerfully. 
‘'Lovely morning, isn’t it ? " 

“ I don’t know anything about that,” she snapped. 

“ Where’s the doctor ? That’s what I wanted to know He 
promised to come and see me at eleven o’clock about my , 
sprue." 

'What on earth was the old image talking about ? Roland 
wondered “ Your what, Mrs Burwash ? "he asked politely. 

“ Never you mind, young man When you’ve lived m the 
tropics as long as I have, you’ll know very w r ell what sprue is. 

' Don’t stand staring at me like that, but tell me where that 
fool of a doctor is He said he’d be here at eleven. It’s five 
minutes past now, and I’m not used to being kept waiting." ’ ' 

1 “He went out a minute or two before I did,” Roland replied. 

“ Good-mommg, Mrs Burwash I do hope your sprue will, 
soon be better ” He walked on heedless of the angry mUtter- 
lngs behind him - . 

- - The lodge gate of Exton House was a little farther on, on the 
opposite side of the road Roland went in, and walked up the 
drive towards the house. As he went round Jthe bend, he saw 
two men coming towards him He recognised one of them as 
Comngham’s son, by his stiff and halting walk For Com- 
mander Leonard Comngham, D.S O , R N , had lost a leg at 
the battle of Cape Matapan and was not, yet quite' used to 
the artificial limb with which it had been replaced. But he 
violently disapproved of the phrase generally used to explain 
his disability “ Lost a leg at Matapan 1 ” he Had exclaimed 
more than once " You must think^'m damn" careless Do 
you suppose I mislaid it and it fell overboard, or what ? I 
didn’tTose it. It was taken off, neatly and quite painlessly 
some time afterwards." ^ 
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, soon as he recoveied from his wound, Leonard Corring- 
MOB.faad been appointed to the Admiralty, where he had met 
Captain Desmond Mefrion, one of the chiefs of the Naval 
intelligence, with whom he had struck up a friendship As 
the penod of short leave due to them happened, to coincide, 
-Leonard had invited Desmond to Exton House Memon had 
accepted readily enough, and it was he who was now strolling 
through the park with his friend. 

u ‘ Hallo I ” Leonard exclaimed as Roland came m sight 
liere is the lad I was telling you about yesterday evening. 

' Spo of the local medico here, and a very decent boy He’s in 
> ,so you'll have something m common, though I don’t 
suppose you’ll exchange notes m pubhc ” 

Ivoland came up and was introduced. u And now you’re 
y 16 ’ y° u can ]° ln the party.” Leonard went on, ” Her lady- 
ship says the larder's empty, and the admiral's made a signal 
mat we’re to go out on intruder patrol among the birds 
We can do with a fourth gun and you can borrow that old 
Hammond of mine that * I’ve lent you before But we’re 
shooting for the pot, mind Don’t let your sporting instincts 
fleter you from loosing off at anything that gets up or doesn’t - 
f> e * up. We’re startmg in half an hour’s time and taking 
- ^aodwiches So ring up your mammy and tell her you won’t 
be home to lunch.” ~ . 


- " Roland, who was a very fair shot, jumped at the offer. 1 
t Though he would not have let his mother know it, he found it 
very difficult to amuse himself at Foursquare under existing ' 
„ conditions And m due course the party set out, under the 
1 leadership of Sir Mark 

Hermione had looked forward to an afternoon with Roland 
, 1 Instead of which she had to put up with the usual not-very- 
msptnng routine Lunch at half-past one, for Dr Wiegler 
, had insisted that he could not be ready before then I he 
Wiegler man, Miss Draper, and herself As a rule Wiegler 
L dominated the conversation, but to-day he was unusually 
silent, frowning at his plate as though it had been guilty of 
Some personal affront It was not until nearly the end of the 
meal that he burst mto one of his accustomed tirades 
- Only- half-listening, Hermione did not quite follow what it 
was ah about It appeared that the village was honeycombed 
With lying, deceit and every known form of low cunning 
I'll make some of them suffer for it yet, ” Wiegler exclaimed 
” It's preposterous that such things should be allowed to go on - 
It’s bad enough that there seems to be an epidemic of cretin- 
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xsm. At least ninety per cent of the population are suffering 
from congenital ldtoc)^ Blit there’s worse than that Ihe 
remaining ten per cent are deliberate criminals h on must 
know that, Mrs Cecil, after all the time you’ve been here 
" I don’t,” Hennione replied " And I'm quite sure my 
husband doesn’t either. I know that a good many of the 
villagers are slow-thinking My husband always says that } ou 
have -to be very patient with them ” 

- “And believe all they 'tell you into the bargain, Wicgler 
sneered “ It strikes me that your husband earned his policy 
of patience much too far, Mis Cecil He must have known of 
some of the cunning frauds I’ve discovered since I’ve been here. 
That fellow Plowman, lor instance. As I’ve said before, it was 
most unprofessional of hnn to back Plowman in those jerry- 
building ventures of his. It’s all bound to come out^ soon. 

I haven’t any intention of letting. Plowman get away with his 
fraud over the air-raid shelter, whatever action Sir Mark may 
see fit to take in the matter ” 

“ My husband didn’t back him in that, anyhow,” said 
Hermione resentfully “ He wasn’t here ” 

“'Of course he didn’t,” Wieglcr snapped “ You don’t see 
what 1 mean Tm going to show Plowman up over that shelter 
busmess I’ve warned him that I’m gomg to see the chairman 
of the council' on Monday and lay the facts before him 
There’ll be an inquiry, and probably a prosecution Plowman's 
affairs will be’ investigated and your husband’s association 
with him is bound to come out ” 

“ And what if it does ? ” Hermione asked defiantly. “ There 
was nothing wrong about it My' husband regarded the money 
hC advanced simply as an investment ” 

Very possibly ,lie 'did, Mrs Cecil But we doctors have -to 
be very ’Careful about our investments, and about many other 
things besides The way in which we accept our patients’, 
statements, for’ instance Don’t you see the construction that 
might be placed upon the help your husband gave Plowman 
in building those bungalows ? It might be said that he did so 
in order to increase the population of the village and so to- 
augment his practice. And that, I feel sure, would be regarded 
as highly unprofessional conduct, as I have warned you before ” 
“ Unprofessional or not, I fail to see that it is any busmess of 
yours,” Hermione replied 

“It is a doctor’s busmess to refuse to countenance any 
, irregularity or fraud, Wherever he may find' it Plowman 
merely an, example of the deception whidh •flourishes in the 
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v3k~ I hare another case in mind, of a particular!}- mean 
aaSHfegraceful nature I have given the culprit a week m 
which to confess the fraud that has been practised. Kthishas 
not been done at the end of that penod I shall certainly expose 

A fhSl came to an end at last. Hermione Wiegler 

hastened to open the dining-room door for h ® r 
followed her out and effaced herself 

Wiegler, who regarded Saturday afternoon as Ins h&-hdktey> 
pot on his hat mid a dark overcoat, swung his binoculars over 
a » Shoulder and set off sharply down the drive. . ' 

From her seat in the drawmg-room wmdow He^one 
''watched him maliciously until he disappeared. ij 

Roland had been there to see him going off with those fid 
passes of las. Wiegler had shown them to her once and si ! e 
badseen that they were of German make Wher ^ 

them and what use did he make of them - h*o "Roland 

Were getting suspicious She really must msist 

^e 1 ‘^tirade at lunch had left her mth no than a 
feehng of profound irritation She had heard it isoosed 

the denunciation of tlie villagers as stupid or y ’ 

‘the threats to expose someone or other He was one of thos 
people who go about looking for trouble Last week it > 
Wu Tom Docking the gardener, who had worked at Tovx^ 
Square before Hermione had married. The g m ths * 

got it into his head that he was wasting 1 ' terrible 

weren’t properlv weeded, the flower-garden 
state, , the vegetables were a disgrace the 
.neglected Wiegler had explained these t deliber- 
Henmone. He, could not stand by and wa Hermione 

ately defrauding his employer In spite of all that t 

could say to dissuade him, he had insisted on gi g 

^Tbm, Completely taken aback 
' Unexpected quarter, had said very httl dissatisfied with 
later, he had tackled Hermione H ^^f^fu the vTsS . 

& *» 

rjsrtrcfe’rEiSHSS 

Tom’s ruffled feelings. 
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Now her mind harked back to 1 the rumours circulating in the 
village After all, what did she, or St John either, know about 
the Wiegler man? Nothing whatever He had descended 
upon the village only a few hours before her husband s 
departure St John had refused to put himself out unduly 
over finding a locum to take his place. There s no need to 
worry,” he had assured his anxious wife “ Lots of people 
- will jump at the chance of coming here 1 11 pass the word 
round, and you’ll find we’ll be besieged with applications 
But St John's optimism was not justified, for not a single 
application came It had only been at the last moment, after 
frantic exchange of telegrams with an agency, that the post 
had been filled Late one evening had arrived Dr Kurt 
Wiegler, MD,BCh,FRCP.,MRCS, polite m a business- 
like way, and radiatmg efficiency at every pore There could 
be no questioning the ability of a man with such a string of 
letters after his name And next morning St John had 
departed on the first stage of his journey to foreign parts 
The Wiegler man had been accepted on the strength of his 
professional qualifications alone 

Hermione’s mind was moving slowly and not very brilliantly 
on these lines, when she caught sight of a second figure moving 
down the drive, Miss Draper on her bicycle There was nothing 
extraordinary m this It had been arranged long ago that Miss 
Draper should have Saturday afternoon free Hermione had 
thoroughly approved of the arrangement, for this ordamed 
penod of freedom classed Miss Draper among the employees 
of the house Now and then Hermione had remembered to ask 
her perfunctorily where she had been and whether she had 
enjoyed herself a 

Miss Draper’s demure reply had usually been that she had 
ridden over to Marbeach to do some shopping, and that she 
had had a very nice time, thank you very much, Mrs Cecil 
But now, her nerves fretted into suspicion of everybody, 
Hermione wondered, was she m the habit of meeting the 
Wiegler man, and did they spend their afternoons together ? 
If so, what transpired between them ? It was all very dis- 
turbing 

Sighing heavily at the thoughts of the annoyances wluch 
encompassed her, Hermione left the window seat and settled 
herself down at her bureau to write letters She was bound to 
stay within earshot of the telephone-bell, for Mabel could not 
be trusted to take messages properly, and letter-wntmg was 
the only way of passing the time she could think of She was 
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when the door opened and Mrs Laverock was 

iteomujed 

, Laverock was an earnest and imposing woman, who 
took her duties as the rector's wife very seriously indeed 
explained that she had called to enlist Hermione’s support 
**\a jumble sale which she was getting up in aid of the 
^roforts for Civil Defence Workers’ Lund But this matter 
of, the conversation became more general, and 
•toafly reached, as all conversation in Exton Forcett seemed 
bosad sooner or later to reach, the subject of Dr. Wiegler 
LJ™** laverock had rather a curious exj>erience to relate. 
That morning she had been arranging the flowers in church m 
^^diness for the next day When she had finished this, it had 
to her to call on Mrs Burwash before going home to 
to^^h Quenbies was packed with all sorts of curios, and 
perhaps she might be persuaded to part with some of them 
tor the benefit of the jumble sale. But as Mrs Laverock had 
'approached the house, she had become aware of a violent 
altercation going on in the front garden “ I could hear Mrs. ~ 
*torwash shrieking at someone, my dear, but at first 1 couldn't 
f* 6 w ho it was And then, when I got to the gap m the hedge, 

1 saw it was Dr Wiegler.” ‘ ' 

. *, not surprised,'-’ said Hermione ,r He takes a delight 
m -putting people's backs up Did you hear what the trouble 
Was about ? '' - ' 1 ' ' 


' by Of course I didn’t stop to listen But I couldn't help * 
hearing some of the things that Mrs Burwash, "said. She 
toemed to be very much upset about a screw. I couldn’t 
Understand that at all But she called Dr. Wiegler the most ' 

, dreadful names I distinctly heard her tell him that he knew 
'ho more about her screw than a bald-faced chimpanzee I 
so glad the rector wasn’t there to hear her He would have - 
■ been terribly shocked ” ' 

Hermione was not sorry to think that the Wiegler* man had 
met his match in Mrs Burwash But the conversation drifted- J 
' on to something else and very soon Mrs Laverock left She ’t 
couldn't stay to tea, for she must go on to the- House and talk „ 
.-to Lady Comngham about the rummage sale - , 

. So Hermiohe was left alone once more. She had tea by 
herself over the drawing-room fire, she helped Mabel with the 
black-out At half-past five Roland came home, jubilant and - 
~ .bearing a brace of partridges and a rabbit They’d had a 
t - marvellous day, must have walked pretty nearly ten miles. , 

> Wonderful old chap Sir Mark was He'd stuck it out as well 
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as any of them, and seemed as fresh as a daisy when they 
cot home Leonard Corringham’s friend, Captain Memon, 
was wizard Simply couldn’t miss the most difficult birds 
Poor old Leonard had to chuck his hand m half-way through * 
the afternoon He couldn’t manage the rougher places with his 
artificial leg They’d got quite a decent bag between them, 
and Lady Comngham had said he was to tell his mother that 
she could have a brace of pheasants as well if she liked 
Hemuone listened to all this rather absently " I'm so glad 
you enjoyed yourself, my dear It would be nice to have a 
brace of pheasants They’d come m very well towards the end 
of the week, when it’s always difficult to think of anything for 
dinner X shall see Sylvia after church to-morrow, and I can _ 
thank her then Now I must go and see if Miss Draper’s back 
yet, so that I can switch the telephone through to the dis- 
pensary. I’ve had it on m the hall all the afternoon ” 

“ Oh, yes, Eileen’s back,” Roland replied in a careless tone. 

“ I met her on her bicycle as X was walking back from the 
House, and we camb m together. I’ll switch the telephone over 
for you” 

Hermione frowned slightly as he went out It always 
irritated her that her husband and her son persisted m calling 
the girl by her Christian name, in spite of the example she 
set them And she didn’t altogether like what' Roland had 
said If the girl had been out on her bicycle when they had , 
met, and they had come in together, she must have got off 
and walked home with him That sort of thing mustn’t be 
encouraged Hermione told herself that she must keep, her 
eyes open while Roland was at home Where had he gone to' 
now ? The fact that she had not heard that tell-tale creak, ’ 
reassured her. 

Roland did not reappear, but after a while she heard him 
- tramping about overhead His mother guessed that he was 
washing and changing after his day’s shootmg And curiously 
enough, the Wiegler man hadn’t shown himself. It was almost 
half-past six, from which tune until half-past seven the surgery 
was open to patients. He must have come in by the annexe 
entrance; a thing Hermione had never known him do before 
But it seemed that he hadn’t come in that way, after all 
Tor, just upon seven o’clock, Miss Draper appeared, wearing* 
the white cap and apron she always assumed when’ on duty 
.Excuse me, Mrs Cecil, she said, * can you tell me where 

,, t iegler K ? He hasn,t come t0 the surgery this evening ” 

I don’t know where he is, Miss Draper,” Hermione replied 
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out directly "after lunch and I haven’t seen him 
‘Mr ikA 8 sure to be back before very long ” 
f hope so. I can manage most of the patients But there 
ar ® one or two he really ought to see.” And Miss Draper , 
vs^shed in her usual quiet and unobtrusive manner. " 
.Wermione wondered vaguely where .the man had got to.' 
whatever his faults, he was certainly most regular and punctual . 
?* his habits It was most unlike him to be late for his surgery 
No doubt he would turn up with sorrfe explanation or 


But when Mabel sounded the dinner-gong at eight o’clock, 
^hadn’t turned up Hermione, Roland and Miss Draper 
^■embled m the dmmg-room and sat down. " I’m not going , 
to. wait for him,”. said Hermione with decision “I can’t 


totoerstand where he can be all this time ’ Did you manage 
with the patients, Miss Draper ? ” 

Most of them only wanted medicme, and I was able to see 
to them / But there, were half a dozen or so who particularly 
banted to see the doctor. As he hadn’t come by half-past 
Sev ’en, I sent them away and told them to come again td- 
toWTow morning But they weren’t very pleased at having 
all that time for nothing ” - 

‘I’ll bet they weren’t,” said Roland " I Wonder where the 


k^went out’” t 

" Both Hermione and Miss Draper shook their heads “ I 
saw him go out with his field-glasses directly after lunch,” 
the former replied. " But he didn’t tell me where he was 


gomg. He nearly always goes out like that on Saturday 
afternoons He’s told me that he watches the birds ” 


Watches the birds I ” Roland exclaimed “ He can’t be 


; watching birds all this time, unless he can see in the dark 
And it was getting dark when we came in at half-past five, 
> wasn't it, Eileen ’ ” 

” I don’t think Dr Wiegler could have seen much very long 
after that,” she replied demurely. 

"I heard that you and Roland came m together. Miss 
Draper,” said Hermione icily. " I hope you enjoyed your 
afternoon. Where did you go ? ” 

" It was such a lovely afternoon that I went for a long ride 
on my bicycle Almost to Reedsmouth and back And I 
hardly saw anybody till I met Mr. Cecil m the village " 

Was it Hermione' s fancy, or had the girl faltered as she 
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called him Mr Cecil ? Had it been on the tip of her tongue to 
say Roland, and had she checked herself just m time ? 
their meeting that afternoon been wholly accidental ? In&t, 
and other disturbing questions consequent upon them kept 
Hemnone’s mind busy Until the end of dinner 
And still there was no sign of the Wiegler man. 


CHAPTER THREE 

In the dim grey light which preceded the dawn, the Brooks, 
as the water meadows stretching northwards from Exton . 

> Forcett were locally called, seemed to stretch out interminably, 
fiat and desolate. A famt mist, rising from the deep dykes 
intercepting them,' hovered and wreathed above, like steam 
-from a boding pan And the deep silence was broken only 
by the cry of some unseen bird or the scuttling of a rabbit 
through the sedge. 

Over this deserted waste a figure moved with infinite 
caution Seen working m the garden of Foursquare, Tom 
Docking might seem heavy of foot and slow of movement; 
.But out here on the Brooks, with his coat bulging suspiciously 
and his gun ready for immediate action, he was active as the 
quarry -he sought. ’ It was an open secret that the Docking 
family, who lived in one of the cottages under the shadow of 
the wall enclosing the Foursquare grounds, never lacked 
something *to put in the pot 

But this Sunday morning Tom had not done so well as usual.h 
He seemed to have the gift of seeing in the dark, for twice he 

- had stalked rabbits which no one else could have seen, and ; 

each time he had howled them over with that gun of his which * 
made so little noise ‘ But- two rabbits were a miserably poor ■- 
bag Usually the Brooks were akve with them. It must have 
been the, squire and his party, shooting up the whole country- 
side the day before, that had scared them Now it was gettnig 
light, and he dare not risk many more shots. x 

There was one spot left which had never yet failed him To, 
the south and east of the Brooks the land rose steeply, and was’ 
crowned with a growth o£ pine-trees, known as Gallows Wood. 
Beneath the thickest part of this wood, gravel had once been 
dug, the diggers eating into the hillside and feaving what was in 

- effect a quarry with almost vertical sides The floor of the 
quarry was covered- with gravel and boulders, some of them 
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large enough to hide a man crouching behind them; And in 
front of them was a stretch of short and springy turf, on which 
„ the rabbits loved to nibble ' 

As he approached the place Tom could see in the growing 
light the flicker of a dozen white scuts To the inexperienced 
it would have been a difficult problem to get within range 
without scaring them underground But it was not so with 
,-Tom. Moving like a wraith of mist and with as little noise, he 
worked his way round under the wall of the gravel pit towards 
a boulder, under cover of which he could creep up unobserved 
Then all at once he came to a sudden stop, becoming as he did _ 
so invisible against the background of the pit. His - sharp 
eyes had warned him that someone was already lying behind 
the very boulder he was making for 
He stood stock-still and waited for the other man to move 
But this he seemed in no hurry to do He was tying flat on his , 
face, with arms and legs spread out, as though he had stretched 
himself out to sleep on the rough gravel floor of the pit For 
fully five minutes Tom watched him m the growing light 
Then, cautiously and noiselessly, he glided towards him It 
.was not until he saw the dark stain on the gravel surrounding 
the -man’s head that he realised that he was dead - 

Tom had no aversion to dead rabbits, but the sudden 
- vision of a dead man at that hour of the morning sent him into 
" a panic Forgetting his previous caution he took to his heels, 
his boots scattering the loose gravel as he ran The rabbits 
Scuttled away m a flash, and a peewit rose from the ground, 
calling indignantly But not until he was well clear of the "path 
did Tom come to a halt ' ~~ 

-He stood there, open-eyed and open-mouthed, panting 
heavily, while pink stripes spread across the ski' above Gallows 
Wood. It was close upon sunrise, and a chilly gust of wind 
-struck from the , northward across the Brooks, making Tom 
shiver violently But the touch of the cold air dispelled his 
momentary panic. A dead man couldn’t do him any harm, 
after all Feeling thoroughly ashamed of lumself, he walked 
bnskly back to the spot. He could see much better now, for 
although the floor of the pit was still in shadow, it was almost 
broad daylight beyond And as he approached the body he 
recognised the closely-cropped hair and dark overcoat of Dr. 
Wiegler 

Closer inspection confirmed tins Dr. Wiegler was lying 
dose under the vertical wall of the pit, at a place where this 
was fifty to sixty feet high. It seemed as though he had fallen 
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from above on to the uneven and boulder-strewn grotxml 
below His lial bad fallen some little distance Mvvay, 
though the case of his binoculars was still slung oyer hi*, 
shoulder, the binoculais themselves lay shattered within 4 
yard or so of his outstretched right liana. 

Tom's first thought was that it was a good riddance.; 
There’d be no more finding fault or poking round into other 
people’s business His second thought concerned his own lm« 
of action Should he raise the alarm, or go quietty home ana 
leave the body to be found by someone else ? If he gave the 
alarm, it would not be easy to explain his business on the 
Bioolvs at tliat hour on Sundav morning. But if he didn’t, 
and any one found out that he r d been that way, it v, otild be 
, even more awkward On the whole the simplest course would 
be the best 

He set oh, dimbing the steep slope beside the gravel pit, 
until he reached the heart of Gallows Wood. Here there was a 
deep dry ditch, overgrown with bracken, and in this he hid his 
gun and the two rabbits he had shot. Then he strode on, 
emerging from the shadows of the trees into the bright sunrise. 
‘The nearest human habitation was Exton House, and herd 
Tom determined to go with his news The squire would know 
what Was the proper thing to do. 

Tom crossed a wide field, and reached a gate leading into the 
park beyond. The gate was locked, but he climbed it easily 
enough A quarter of a mile away down the park the back of 
t Exton House stood up, the windows rose-coloured where they 
caught the rays 'of the rising sun Tom earned no watch, but 
he knew well enough what time the sun rose and set It must 
' now be ]ust after a quarter -past eight 

Reaching the back door, he hammered loudly upon it It 
1 was opened by Yates, the old butler, who stared at Tom in 
indignant surprise “ ^Vhy, whatever’ s brought you here at 
tins time m the morning, Tom Docking ? ” he demanded 
‘ Trouble enough,” Tom replied. “There’s Dr Wiegler 
bung m Gallows Wood pit with his head all bashed in And 
I've come along to tell the squire about it ” 

“You’d better-come inside, ’’-said Yates shortly He took 
Tom into his own pantry, a lofty stone-floored chamber with 
cupboards all round it. You stay there till I come and fetch 
you, he added. , 

Tom had not long to wait before 
was taken through what seemed t 
and was eventually led into the 


the butler re appeared; t He 
5 him a maze of corridors 
ball. Where Sir. Mark waj 
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standing before a blazing log fire. “ Good-morning, Docking," 
be said " What is this news you've got to tell > Sit down 
and tell me all about it ” 

Awkwardly Tom sat down, cap m hand, and painfully 
conscious of his muddy leggiugs and ragged coat As’ he told 
his story haltingly, first Merrion and then Leonard Corrmgham 
Came down the wide stairway. The three men listened quietly 
; QDtil Tom had come to an end And then Sir Mark spoke. 

| M You’re quite sure that he's dead, are you. Docking ? " 

' .. " Quite sure, sir," Tom replied. " It looks as if he'd fallen 
! right bn top of a big lump of stone and bashed his head in. 
Cnere’s a terrible lot of blood round about." 

" Very well We'll get you to take us to the place very 
shortly. Get breakfast served at once, will you, Yates 7 And 
»ee that Docking has some too " 

_ Tom, profoundly relieved at not having been asked the ' 
question he had dreaded, was led aHvay and Sir Mark turned 
to the other two “ Dockulg'S a thoroughly reliable chap, and 
he wouldn't come here on Sunday morning to tell us fairy 
stories. Especially as it’s perfectly obvious that he was out' 
poaching on the Brooks We needn’t waste time guessing how 
rius happened until we know more about it. I’ll ring up 
Foxcroft, our local policeman' And I think I'd better get 
on to Dr Woodcock at Marbeach and get him to come over " 
By the time that Sir Mark had finished telephoning, Yates 
announced that breakfast was ready, " We can get something 
inside us, if we hurry,” said Sir Mark “ Foxcroft' is going to 
up the sergeant at Marbeach -and ask him to meet us 
here Then he'll come here himself with a stretcher Woodcock 
s&yf he'll be over in twenty minutes ” v ’ 

What are we going to do with the body, Admiral ? ” 
Leonard asked as he helped lnmself to a generous -plate of 

j porridge. "You haven’t established a 'mortuary here, have 
: you ? ” " - 

The Ak P people have arranged that in case of emergency 
one of the loose-boxes in the stables here is' to be used as a 
’ mortuary,” Sir Mark replied. " And it strikes me we'd better 
~ P u t the body there. Hermione Cedi won't want it at Four- 
square ,We can bring it in between us on the stretcher. And 
■ until the police have seen it, I think we'd better say nothing " 
As they were finishing a rapidly-eaten breakfast, people 
~ began to arrive at'Exton House First Foxcroft the policeman, 

’ tall, grizzled and with a broad, not Unintelligent face, bearing. 

’ I 'a -stretcher -.Then Sergeant Bnstoh from" Marbeach on his 
- ' • ' B 
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motor-cycle, big, burly, but, as Merrxon noticed, with keen aad 
alert eyes Finally Dr Woodcock, also from Marbeach, m his 
car He was a restless little man in spectacles, who seemed 
quite unable to sit or stand still. As though a colony^ of 
ants had made their way inside his underclothes, Memon 
thought. * 

With the arrival of Dr. Woodcock the party was complete, 
and set out, seven in all Leonard Cornngham had been 
, persuaded to stay behind. With his artificial leg he wouldn t 
be much use as a stretcher-bearer, especially over rough 
ground. This left Sir Mark, Memon, Dr Woodcock, the 
sergeant, Foxcroft, Yates and Tom, who led the way. They 
crossed the park to the gate, which Sir Mark unlocked, then 
along the edge of the field to the outskirts of Gallows Wood. 
From here Tom, carefully avoiding the ditch where lie had 
bidden bis gvm and rabbits, took, them down the bill on to the 
Brooks, and so round into the pit by the way he had entered 
it himself 


The body still lay where he had first seen it, and the party 
! grouped themselves round it m a circle Dr Woodcock 
lifted one of the outstretched hands and let it fall again. 
" Yes, he's dead," he said “ And by the look of that blood 
he’s been lying here some time " 

Sergeant Bnston took out his note-book, licked his pencil 
and began making notes Date, tune, place and so forth. 
Position of body. Extensive injuries to head Nature of 
ground, gravel with -several large stones -Deceased had 
apparently fallen over edge of pit Bnston read through his 
notes, then turned to Foxcroft, “ Lend me a hand to turn 


him over,” he said. , - -< , ' •- ' 

Between them they rolled the body over on to its back The 
face, though severely injured, was recognisable beyond' any. 
doubt. Dr. Wiegler liad been well known by sight to all those 
present, -with the single exception of Memon, who looked at 
the upturned face with mterest There was a severe contusion 
on the forehead, as on the nose and chm. The face had been rest- 
mg on the rounded surface of a boulder, and this was covered 
in dried blood. The dark overcoat was buttoned up, but one 
of the buttons had been nearly tom off and hung by a thread 
Protruding from under the collar of the overcoat were a couple 
t>f pine-needles, and Memon noticed that another of them had 
made its way between the soft linen collar Dr Wieeler was 
wearing and the skin of his throat. Bnston made a ftw more 
rapid notes, apparently as to the identity of the deceased for’ 
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he l6oked up and asked, “ Can' any of you gentlemen tell me 
Dr Wiegler’s -Christian name ? ” . _ 

" Kurt,” Sir' Mark replied <r K ? U, R,' T. He was an 
Austrian by birth-, I believe, and became a naturalised British 
subject -some years ago That/ at least, is what he told me ” 
As Boston wrote down this unfamiliar name m bloGk letters, 
in his note-book, Memon detached himself from' the circle 
and strolled quietly away out of the gravel pit. He , climbed 
the steep slope beside it, into the fringes of Gallows Wood/ 
Froip here* he made, his way towards the edge of the pit, 
whence he could look down upon the scene below. 

* He found that the pine-trees of Gallows Wood did not 
extend as far as the brink of the pit where the cliff was highest, 
but stopped short some ten yards or so of it. Between the 
last of the trees and the edge was an irregular .strip of dose' 
hard turf which, as Memon could see from the droppings,- had 
recently - been cropped by sheep At one point of the brink 
the turf had crumbled away, leaving a gap of raw earth a few 
inches wide There was no fence or hedge of any 'sort pro- 
tecting the pit, and there was thus nothing tp prevent any one 
Walking over the edge in the dark - 

\ Memon had no wish to follow Dr. Wiegler's example, so he 
did not approach- the edge' too dosely, for fear it might 
crumble away beneath his feet. He stood a yard or so back 
looking out over the country to the north-westward. - The 
Brooks, occupied the floor of a wide valley, beyond which the 

S ound rose again in gentle ploughed slopes. Appearing from 
hind these was a faint haze of smoke which Merrion knew 


"must proceed from the coast town of Reedsmouth some ten 
miles distant from where he stood To the left of the valley 
lav Mar beach, not more than three miles away, with its houses 
hidden by the folds of the ground, and only the extreme top of 
thechurch steeple showing. 1 

The Brooks seemed alive, with birds, and no better "place 
than .this grassy platform above the pit could have been 
chosen from which to Watch them A flock of gulls had swept 
in from seaward, and now appeared as white dots on the 
surface of the meadows Even as Memon stood there, a heron 
sailed into sight and dropped on the bank of one of the inter- 
secting dykes, along which it stalked majestically. And m the 
distance a flight of duck rose from a pool and wheeled away 
oat of sight 

Memon turned away reluctantly, and made his wav back 
through Gallows Wood to rejoin the party. He observed that 
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beneath the trees the ground was thickly covered with pH*** 
needles and that here and there were clrarings 
with bracken. As he descended the slope he saw that the boay 
of Dr Wicgicr had been placed on the stretcher, which was 
now being earned by the sergeant and I'oxcroft between them. 

With frequent change of bearers, m which every member ot 
the party took lus turn, the stretcher was earned the half-mue 
or so to the stables ofHxton House, where it was deposited in 
one of the loose-boxes Dr, Woodcock and Die two poli r 
remained with the body to carry out their examination. T 
was dismissed, with orders to keep his mouth shut. A a 
disappeared to his own quarters. And Sir Mark and Mern 
proceeded to the library Here they found Leonard Corring- 
ham, engrossed m the Sunday paper, which had just L 


delivered 

“ Hallo i " he said as they came in. " I had to tell her 
ladyship where you’d all gone to, but I haven't said any hi 
to any one else 'It was Wiegler, I suppose ? " 

His father nodded " Yes, it was Wiegler all nght. He was 
terribly injured, poor chap. Tom Docking wasn't far wrc*> 
when he said that his head was all bashed in He fell into t x. 
pit on to one of those boulders We shall hear what Woodcock 
and the police, have to say " 

They had not long to wait before Yates showed the three mto 
the room, 'and at a sign from his master, waited by the door 
Dr Woodcock, sitting on the arm of a chair and swinging one 
leg .restlessly, was the first to speak. “ No need to look very 
far for the cause of death,’ '.he said “ There are contusions au 
over the front of the body but the injuries to the head were the 
fatal ones You can't expect a chap to fall headlong fifty feet 
or so on to stony ground and get away with it " The appear- 
ances show that the accident must have happened yesterday 
afternoon or evening " 

“ He must have walked over the edge of the pit m the dark ” 
Bnston commented ‘‘ But what was he doing there > He 
can’t have been on his way “to see a patient, for there are no 
houses that way And what about those field-glasses we 
picked up ? They’re worrying me a bit " 

“ Perhaps I may be able to explain," said 'Sir Mark ,f Tust' 
a week ago to-day Dr Wiegler was lunching here and m the 
course of conversation he told me that the study of birds was- 
his hobby,_and that the Brooks was a- perfect place for a bird- 
watcher. You went up to the place he must have failed from 
just now, didn t you. Captain Merrion ? ” 
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“ I did,” Memon replied. “ And during the minute or two 
I was there I saw quite a number of buds on the Brooks I 
don't think there is much doubt about what Dr. Wiegler was 
doing.” 

The sergeant seemed very much relieved. “ Watching 
birds, was he ? Well, that’s harmless enough But how do you 
suppose he came to fall over the edge like that, sir ? ” 

Sir Mark, to whom this question was addressed, shrugged his 
shoulders “ Nobody cam say exactly,” he replied. “ But 
something like this must have happened Dr Wiegler was 
standing between the end of Gallows Wood and the edge of the 
pit watching the buds I know the place well enough, for I 
Tented the shooting there at one time, though I’ve given it up 
now. At that time there was no sort of fence round the edge of 
the pit,, and I don’t suppose there is now.” 

“There isn’t,” Memon remarked “ It struck me as being 
a dangerous sort of place. Apart from there being no fence, 
the edge of the pit is only loose soil, which would probably 
give way if one stood on it As a matter of fact a bit of it has 
given way qmte recently, dnectly above the spot, at which 
' the body was lying.” 

, “ Well, there you are ! ” Su Mark exclaimed v “ Dr. Wiegler 

stayed watching the buds until it got too dark to see any 
longer Yesterday the sun set a few minutes after five, and 
. & gets dark pretty quickly at .this time of year. He started 
to walk forward, not realising how' near the edge of the pit he 

-and not being able to see it clearly The edge gave way 
Wider hUn, as you’ve heard Captain Merrion say, and of course 
he .fell without being able to save himself.” 

; % Tins explanation found general acceptance, and the informal 
niquest ended. Dr Woodcock went back to Marbeach m his 
' The sergeant, -wheeling his motor-cycle, walked with 
Toxcroft to the latter’s house Su Mark undertook to let Mrs 
Ceed know that her husband’s locum was dead. - Life at Exton 
House settled down to its normal Sunday routine. 

Sir Mark knows what he’s talking about,” said Bnston, as 
i m Foxcroft’s front room with his note-book open before 

hum " That’s liow it happened, you may be sure of that. 
There’s only just one thing He didn’t chuck himself into the 
Purpose, did he ? ” 

Not Dr Wiegler * ” Foxcroft replied emphatically. “ He 

far too cocksure of himself for that. He wasn’t the sort of 
^hap to commit suicide, not he. More likely to have driven 
othet people to suicide. He’s done nothing but pester people 
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ever since lie’s been in llic place, Only a vserk or so back 
wanted Mr. Plowman, the builder, pi executed because ope 
bis men had met v. itb an accident. And Mr. Plowman isn t 
only one he's been baikmg at, not by a long way ^ 1 here won 
be many in the place who'll be sorry to hear v. hat’s happened. 

Hie sergeant nodded " I’ve heard lie wasn t e\ 
popular I know that some of Dr. Cecil's old patients from 
would rather come all the way to Marbcacb to see Dr. >\ 
cock or Dr Blcsborougb than go to him And I suppose it 
birds he was lookmg at through those glasses of hts ana 
other things." 

** Ah 1 " said Foxcroft meaningly. " That's not for me 
tell '■Yon heard what Sir Mark said, and he's a magistra 
But it is true enough that Dr. Wieglei was foreign born A 
it's my belief tbat all foreigners are fifth columnists, or worse __ 
“ Well, he’s dead now, and he -won't do any more barm. \ 
shall have to find out if any one saw him hanging about rc 
Gallows Wood. How would he have got there ? Through thfl v 
park and across the fields, like we did ? " 

<r He’s not likely to have gone that way if he started from th* 
Cecils’ house,” Foxcroft replied " It would be shorter for 1" 
to keep to the Marbeach road, through the callage and past 
the lodge entrance to the House A little way beyond tliat 
there’s a lane turning off to the right ]ust by that big dump 
I of rhododendrons. You’ve seen it, I dare say ? ’’ 

“ Yes, I’ve seen it right enough, but I’ve never been along 
the lane Where does it lead to ? ’’ 


- /* It doesn’t lead anywhere now They call it Mill Lane, and 
it 1 used to dead to a windmill that stood beside Gallows Wood. 
The foundations are there still, but they’re all overgrown with 
bracken And if you keep on beyond where the mill used td 
be, you get into Gallows Wood that way. That’s how Dr. 
Wiegler got -there, I don’t doubt." 

' If he went through the village, somebody will have seen 
^him, said Bnston “ You’d better dodge round and make 
inquiries And you’d better have a look at the placewhere he 
fell over, that Captain Merrion spoke about. Who’s he, by the 
way ? ” , - _ 


I couldn’t say,” Foxcroft replied ~ “ A friend of Com- 
mander Comngham’s, staying at the House, as I understand. 
_He wUs out shooting with them yesterday, I know "_ 

‘All right. It’s timed was getting back I’ll have to 
- coroner know and arrange about the inquest. Ring me- - 


y 
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' The sergeant went off on his motorcycle, and a few minutes 
later Foxcroft sallied forth to start his inquiries „ Not for a 
moment would he have ventured to pit his own opinion 
against that of the sergeant and of so distinguished a person as 
Sir Mark Comngham. Promotion did not he m that direction, 
and promotion was Foxcroft’s ambition But, all the same, 
the vision of Dr Wiegler standing with his binoculars to his 
eyes near the edge of that impressive gravel pit haunted him , 
A push from behind, even quite a gentle one/ and he would 
have stumbled forward on to the treacherous brink. And there 
were many people who would have been only too glad of the 
chance 

.^Foxcroft knew better than most what went on in Exton 
Forcett. A village policeman is frequently at a disadvantage 
m this respect He is regarded with a certain amount of awe 
as the representative of law, which imposes certain restrictions" 
on the liberty of the subject People are shy of confiding m 
him, unless and until they have a grievance against their 
neighbour But Foxcroft had a brother-m-law, who, quite 
unconsciously acted as his intelligence department Bob 
Tipping, his wife’s younger brother, suffered from what was 
always referred to in the family as a weak chest, and had m 
consequence been rejected for military service. He was a man 
in the thirties, short and spare, but by no means emaciated, 

" and very clever with his hands, which he could turn to any- 
thing, from cuttmg hair to repairing clocks It was customary 
in Exton Forcett if you wanted anything mended or a job 
done that nobody else knew how to tackle to send for Bob ' 
You might be sure that he would deal with the situation 
capably and cheerfully And while he was in the house he 
would inevitably pick up any gossip current there 

Bob lived with the Foxcrofts and had a workshop of his own 
in a shed behind their home Foxcroft, who had always got on 
very well with lum, used often to sit m the workshop while 
Bob was doing a job, and listen to his unceasing flow of talk. 

In this way he got to know what people were saying, and of late 
one of the principal topics m the village had been Hr. W jeglcr 
More than a few dark threats had been uttered against the 
doctor. Had one of these been put into effect ? 

It was twelve o’clock when Foxcroft went out into the 
village street, and the congregation were coming out of church. 
The party from the House were there. Sir Mark and Lady 
Comneham, Commander Comngham and Captain Mcrnon. 
They were walking % cry slowly in the direction of Foursquare, 
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in earnest conversation with Mrs Cecil and her son 
Mrs - Cecil looked even more v orried than she usually 
Foxcroft thought. No doubt the news of Dr Wjegler's 
had been broken to her by now He’d have to see her and 
' a few formal questions some time, blit not now Striding a vfl 
„m the opposite direction was Mrs Burwash, with a bright 
coat and a hat exactly like an iron saucepan. She held a ** 
furled umbrella by the middle, and shook it aggressiv 
Following her, but at a slower pace, was a group posib 
radiating respectability. Mr. Plowman, a heavily-built 
with a walrus moustache, m his black Sunday suit and bo 
hat, „ Mrs Plowman, stout and florid, noth a fur coat and a 
of the latest fashion, as mterpieted m Marbeacli, p 

- dizzily on the anterior portion of her head Ethel Plowman, 
younger version of her mother, but with a distressing z 
And Archie Plowman, also black-smtcd and bowler-hatted, 

C with' a cherubic expression upon his round and moonlike face. 
>: Foxcroft eyed tlus group speculatively. He knew all 
the air-raid shelter, Sambourne’s accident, and the view that 

- Dr Wiegler had taken of these things. Had any of the family 
had a hand m whatever it was that had happened the previous 
evening ? Not necessarily Plowman himself But what about 
young Archie ? It had always been a mystery why he was not 
,, called up Helping his father on work of national impc 

was the pretence But' Foxcroft knew well'enough that the 
' help he gave was almost wholly imaginary Archie was a 
slacker and, for all his church-going and sanctimonious' 
expression, something of a bad character There had been 
more than one row m the village of which Foxcroft had good 
reason to suspect Archie of being the instigator 

And then, among the rapidly- dispersing congregation,' 
Foxcroft saw a solitary figure, and made his way towards him 
This was Bert Hawthorne, propelling himself slowly, though 
’ with ease, in his wheel-chair c ' 


Ever since his accident, Bert m his wheel-chair had been ' 
among the common objects of the countryside - As soon as 
St John Cecil had perceived that the injuries he had received 
by falling from the roof would make it impossible for him 
ever to walk again, a committee had been formed m the 
Village, with Lady Comngham as chairman ' The subscriptions 
raised had been more than sufficient to meet the cost of the 
chair, and the balance, had been invested in Bert’s name m the' 
Post Office Savings Bank In addition to this, Mr pi , 
under the pressure of public opinion, had undertaken to allow 
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Sfota. pension of four pounds a week So that Bert, hale and 
fotrty enough but for the parafysis of both his legs, was quite 

gtttm&bly provided for - , „ „ , x , . , , 

Being" of a sociable nature, he made full use of the mobility 
provided by the chair, which was of the self- propelling type, - 
driven by handcranks on either side. Seated -in it, lie was 
amahy to be found somewhere about the village. He never 
foiled to attend Matins on Sundays, walling helpers were always 
to be found to lift him and his chair bodily up the low steps 
6# title porch and so into the body of the church On fine 
Mornings he would propel himself as far as the v\ hite Bull, 
where he would take up his position beside the long wooden 
bmch outside the door, favoured by half a dozen of the older 
■inhabitants At other times he would take the air either m the 
village itself or for short distances along the roads surrounding 
It .And he was always more than ready to converse .with 

my one he met ' , . , A 

This morning he was well wrapped up agamst the cold, aha 
he grinned at Foxcroft over the folds of a grey woollen muff er 
Good-morning, Mr Foxcroft,” he opened conversationally. 

“ fiice morning for the time of year. But theres a change 
Commg. I can feel it in these old legs^of mine They a way 
Start aching when there’s ram about ” „ 

. " Shouldn’t wonder/’ Foxcroft replied absently. You were 

ibout the village yesterday afternoon, X dare say < ~ 

' “ Sure I was, on such a fine day. I was out ^ P^tty.well the 

Whole afternoon There weren’t any peace, to be had at home, 
'for Sarah always turns the house upside down on Saturday 

‘ ^TZught you might have been/' said Foxcroft “ Did you 
-by any chance see anything of Dr vS legler ; 1 

. At the mention of the, doctor’s name Bert s face w®^ purp^ 
'and the veins m his neck swelled. What do you want to ask 
me about him for ^ ” he asked suspiciously -.a ^ j 

’ ^ There was no sense in trying to make a scogtoJ f w3 bat had 

happened ’ The news would be all over 

- time/and Bert was bound to hear ft when he got home, ft not 
' lbef? Dr. Wiegler’s body was found in Gallows Wood pit this 

m °r i ;i ng Ch J 3 C ”°Tirt MclSmed " He’s dead, then ? Serve 

- the togwS^ght, ftak all I've got to say. He won't be able to 

' fead » Foxcroft ashed. 
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“ I don’t know that I had any more against him than 
of others that he’s interfered with. I’ll tell you how it was* 
Yesterday morning the lad that’s billeted with us fell down 
and cut lus leg It wasn’t anything much, and .Sarah tied it 
up for him. And when she got to Mrs Cecil’s, where she works : 
m the mornings, she told her about it That Wriggler heard 
what she was saying and came straight away to our place. 
Sarah never asked him to, so.he hadn't any right. That’s plain 
enough, surely ” 

Foxcroft nodded He had heard many instances of similar 
behaviour on Dr Wiegler’s part before now “ You were at 
home when Dr Wiegler arrived ? "he asked 

“ Yes, I was sittmg there listening to the wireless, and the f 
lad was playing , about. The doctor came nght in, without 
asking leave He caught hold of the boy and tore off the rag 
Sarah had tied round his leg. He said somethmg I didn't 
, < rightly catch about old women meddling He tied up the leg 
again with some stuff of his own, and then hfe caught sight of 
the pot of Bunkol that Sarah had bought at the shop only last 
week And if you'll believe me he opened the door and 
’chucked the pot right in the middle of the patch of sprouts 
‘ That’s the best place for that,’ he said ‘ The worst it can do > 
there is to kill the caterpillars ’ I was that mad with the way 
he went on that if I could have moved from where I was 
fitting, I’d have punched his head ” 

“ He was hke that,” said Foxcroft , “ Did you see him.- 
again' after that ? ” 

- “ Yes I saw him after dinner - It was this way, I’d come 

out in the old chair and was on my way through the village, 
when I stopped* and had a word with Bob Tipping, who'd 
come out of your place and was going along towards the 
Allotments And while we were talking Dr Wiegler came > 
away from Mrs Cecil's, with those field-glasses of his over his 
shoulder He was walking fast as though he was in a hurry 
to meet someone, and he hadn t a word for me, though he 
passed quite close. I saw him go along past the lodge gates and ' 
u P ( ,the Marbeach road, and that’s all ” ' r 

“ Were there many people about the village at the tune ? ” 
Foxcroft asked 1 

I don i t recollect that there were Most of them was - 
finishing their dinners, I expect. The only other person I saw 
besides Bob was Mrs Burwash at Quenbies. She was pottenne *- 
about that front garden of hers as usual.” - 

“ Did you tell any one that you had seen Dr. Wiegler ? " 
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wwsritibn it to Mr, Plowman, I believe "I went on to 
left Bob, as I always do on Saturday afternoons, 
gffife the money he gives me. But 1 didn’t tell any one else, 
pWMMidn’j: see anybody. After I left Mr. Plowman’s, I went 
way along the Marbeach road and stopped there. 
W a sheltered place by that clump of rhododendrons that 
the sun m the afternoon, and I hke to'sit there whiles and 
^tc h the folk go past. Not that there’s much traffic to be 
along the roads these days ” 

“ Some people did go past, I suppose, for all that/’ Foxcroft 


^JKot so very many. Mostly folk on bikes, gomg into 
■arbeach. .Young Mrs Forbes, whose husband was home on 
/teive a little while .back and two or three more with her. 

fftrl from Foursquare who mixes his medicines for the 
|*~*y Qr I dare say there were a few more, but I don’t remember 
And there was one man, a stranger, for I didn’t know 
He came from Marbeach way and turned up Mill Lane.’’ 

' Foxcroft pricked up his ears at this " A stranger,? ’’ he 
* What did he look like ? ■* 

Welli I don’t know/’ Bert explained doubtfully. " He was' 
red-haired, foxy-lookmg chap and" he was wearing grey 
~Wuf erS an d a ^rown coat and a round sort of hat." -He came 
^3kmg- pretty fast from Marbeach way and' turned’ up Mill 
And not long afterwards he came back , again with 
What looked to me hke a packet of picture^ postcards. He 
' f*Pf looking at them as he went along back towards Mar-* 
/beach.” ' ■ * - 

> J t What titoe was this ? ” Foxcroft asked - / ~ r 

* Well, I couldn’t tell, exactly. I don’t take milch heed of 
w hen I’m out to enjoy myself But the sun was getting 
®?w. I reckon it must have been, five or thereabouts' when I" 
*<aw the chap coming back I started for home myself a few 
®nnutes after that ' , y - 

Further questioning of Bert failed .to elicit any additional 
information regarding the. foxyrlookmg man, and after a 
while Foxcroft went on his way. His next call was on Mr. 

’ Plowman, who lived in the house which his father had built 
and called Mafeking, a name sufficiently indicating its date 
tod style. Mr. Plowman had heard of Dr. Wiegler's death, and 
made no attempt to hide his satisfaction " Dr, Wiegler made. 
himsel f extremely offensive to me on more than one occasion,” 
he said pompously. ” He was an interferer and a busybody, 
and I see no reason why I or any one else should pretend to be 
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sorry for his death " But about what Bert Hawthorne 
have said to him on the previous afternoon Mr. Plowman 
not so positive He had come for his money, and Mr. Pl ownl **£ 
had given it to him He had talked a good deal, as he usually* 
did, and Mr Plowman had not, paid much attention to what 
he had said He might have mentioned that he saw Dr* 
Wiegler walking through the village, or he might not. Mr.; 
Plowman really couldn't remember. ; • , 

By six o’clock that evening, when Foxcroft, obeying hH r 
mstructions, rang up the sergeant his report was completed. ^ 
Bob Tippmg had been able to confirm Bert’s statement that ^ 
Dr Wiegler had passed him m the village, walking rapidly in 
the direction of Mill Lane Mrs Forbes remembered seeing 
Bert sitting in his chair by the roadside as she was riding to f 
Marbeach about three o'clock and exchanging' a word with* 
him The spot where Bert had established himself commanded 
the entrance to Mill Lane It was practically impossible for 
any-one to have gone up the lane unobserved by Bert Re- 
mained the foxy-lookmg man with his "mysterious picture - 
postcards. 


1 CHAPTER FOUR 

The inquest was held on the morning of Tuesday, November 
16th, and was entirely lacking in sensations All the witnesses 
agreed that the position of the body was such that it must have 
fallen from the edge of the pit Sergeant Bnston, who had 
visited the spot in person for the second time, described how 
the loose soil at the edge had broken away at a point exactly 
above the spot where the body had been found Dr Woodcock 
swore that the injuries were exactly what he would have 
expected to find on the body of a man who had stepped over 
a cliff and fallen face downwards on to stony ground beneath 
The jury were quite prepared to accept this weight of 
evidence. It was composed of residents of Exton Forcett, 
with Mr Saunders, who kept the village shop, as their foreman. 
The members were fairly representative of local opinion, which 
had crystallised during the past few days Df. Wiegler had been 
definitely disliked, and his removal from the scene seemed to 
most people an act of providence. Who were they to question 
the means which providence bad employed ? Every one who 
liad seen the body, from the squire to Tom Docking, was 
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** nm st ha\T falk-n into the pit. So the jnrv 
to return a verdict in accordance 'with the evidence. 

Death. 

x Itot same morning Leonard Corringham received an urgent 
r~ y recalling him to his duties at the Admiralty, and left 
' ^ ut * a *- Sir Mark’s urgent request, Merrion stayed 

Exto«i House, as his leave did not expire till Thurstiav. 
““ony^Tnesday evening he and his host sat alone together 

r.^ky T ere . semi-darkness, for Corringham was verv 
™*»aentK)ns in the matter of fuel Only a single electric lamp 
power was burning in the room, and this, with 
from the logs in the grate gave a light in which 
appeared vague and unreal. The 'two arm-chairs 

rcrJmm^ ^5°^ ^ ^ seeme d -vast, enveloping the men 
m them For a long while neither spoke, but both 
convinced of a cert am tension in the air. Until at last 
^«nngham bent forward, picked up the poker and turned 

inuLrX? ot „ lo S s A P^ e flame sil ot up, giving his face an 
“^uthly pallor. 

*« T 1 m ifed you were able to stay, Merrion,” he said abruptly 
A wanted your opinion upon all this. Yon don't live here, so 
yon ran look at things from a quite unbiased point of view. 
1 m going to make you my father confessor, for, to be 
candid, my conscience isn’t at all clear. I mav have nwi 
»iy influence in the wrong direction." , , - 

' We most of us do that more than once in our lives *’ 
J^iion replied quietly. “ You mean that your evidence mav 
®ave influenced the jury this morning ? ” *•' ^ * 

Not only the jury. Look here, Merrion, you live in a place 
^nch from your account is not unlike this, and you can 
therefore understand my position. All the folk here call me 
squire, and it’s not by any means a formal title, I assure you 
Rightly or wrongly, they look up to me as a person who' has 
more experience of worldly affairs than they have,- and most 
of them are prepared to accept what I say. Added to that I 
am a justice of the peace, an appointment which is bound 
to carry a certain amount of weight. < ' ' 

" Don’t think that I’m harping on my own importance T’m 
only trying to tell you why it is that my experience is ant to 
be accepted by others as an escape from their oum ^ , 

responsibility. Squire said so and he ought to 
.that Squire s dictum rdievcrf them of tS n ec^“*V^P! 
for themselves. I wonder if you understand 
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“ I understand perfectly,” Memon replied from the, 
of his arm-chair. 

; " Then you will understand why my conscience is # , 
ilast Sunday morning, m this very room, I expressed an opinioa, 
as to how Dr. Wiegler met his death It was a perfectly genninfc 
opinion, for at the time I gave it I believed that was how thing* 
had happened. Unfortunately it seems to have been acc J 
by the police as gospel I wonder now whether, if I had not' 
expressed myself so positively, a more searching inquiry would 
not have been made into the affair.” , 

” You have your doubts about the correctness of tfaff 1 ' 
verdiGt ? ” Memon asked _ 4 

“ I reply under the seal of confession. I am not 
satisfied in my own mmd that Wiegler's death was accid 
You, a stranger, if I may use the term, saw as much as I did. - 
And. I should very greatly value your candid opinion.” 

- Memon did not reply immediately. He picked up a splinter 
of wood from the fender, held it to the smouldering logs until 
it burst into flame, and with it lighted a cigarette The flame r 
revealed a stem look in his eyes- “ My candid opinion ? ” he ' 
said, as he, threw, away the splinter alter a few puffs at his 
, eigarette ” You are welcome to it I have never had the ' 
slightest doubt that Wiegler was the yictim of foul play. He 
was, m fact, deliberately murdered ” - 
- 41 Ah 1 ” Cornngham exclaimed, m a low and strained voice. 

“ You would not say .that unless you knew something." 

“ I know nothing but what my own eyes have told me/' 
Memon replied “ My duties have taught me the importance 
of details, and of the deductions that may often be drawn from 
them. ,011 Sunday morning I saw no more than any of you 
might have seen But the central fact of the body lying on the ; 
, stones, blinded you to minor facts, even more significant,” • 

* “ I saw nothing whatever to suggest violence,” said Corring- 
ham " What were these minor facts you speak of ? ” <■< 

Shall I tell you how the various details struck me ? ” 
Memon replied u You wall remember that on Sunday 
morning I came downstairs to the hall while Tom Docking was ' 
telling you his story _ He was a trifle incoherent, as might be 
expected of a man in the position he found himself m He kept j 
repeating that he had found the doctorTying m the pit face 
downwards with his head all bashed in . 

*' This struck hie as rather Odd Tom was emphatic that he 
had not moved the body, or even touched it. According to 
lain, the body was lying in the pit, face downwards. If it had 
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that wav. one would bftU expected the ummes to he 
i How had Tom. without Hftmg the head from the 

ttd. teetv that it was all bashed m t 
?r *Then we all went to the spot m a bodv, and 1 ^ saw the 
tawrcr to this question. There w ere extensive frontal ^jands, 
ttfcuntv. But. even before the Iwdy was turned cn er. we 
could see that the head was so badly injured as to justify 
Tom’s expression. And these injuries were at the bach of the 

heed, ana slightly to the right. T , , A . 

/' Now. let's consider the accepted theory. W ic$t nh ad been 

both watching from some point near the edge of the p * 
it became too dark for him to see any longer, h ga p 
watching, took a step or two forward, and got too n 
edge, which gave way beneath his weight, precipitating 
m to the stones beneath There was nothing about the central 
fact, the position in which the body was found that did not 
conform to this theory. But there were several minor facts 

which directly contradicted it ” ,,, T ^ 

”Tou wall believe me, I hope, when I assure you that I saw 

Uooe of them,” said Comngliam .. . *< ' 

"Most certainly I believe you," Memon repbed^ But 

^perhaps, when I explain wliat these facts w , y ' F 

to say that you deal about Dr. 

Cgb^ceTh^ beL toe For the L, couple of day. he 

h^ton the pnncipal topic of con«rsation X vn quite 

prepared to accept his unpopularity. But I very much douot 

W activities as an ^ n ^ Xmely interested mornithology 
My view is that ne was gen y Satur day afternoon by 

, and that he occupie f rom some point of view on ~ 

watching the birds the Brooks » accept the theory' 

the skirt of Gallows Wood. ^ ^ aeat h. His 

that he had given up through his binoculars would be 

first action on They were a valuable, pair of 

t<T return them to f would have taken every care of 

Zeiss glasses, and eg returned to their case. There 

‘^Tbe no'quStion that they were and that they, fell out 

' during the fan, el^^t °5toyou taow, I went up to 

tokfespo™ *^wtoh Viegto hid fallen. Andthere I 
I foots. The surface of the ground under the trees 

fi fr allows Wood is covered with pine-needles. Between the 
woodand the edge of the pit, an average distance of ten yards. 
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is a stnp of dean and closely-cropped grass. This strip 
towards the pit, so that an equally good view over the 
can be Obtained from the skirt of the wood as from the edge ^ 
the pit' 

“ I don’t claim any profound knowledge of bird-watc 
but I do know that the first instinct of the watcher must 
to conceal himself Wiegler would never have stood, out in 
open, near the pit, where in his dark coat he would have 
about as conspicuous as a lighthouse. He would have » 
..right back against the trees, where he would have >* 

With their dark trunks. And that he actually did so is t 
out by The evidence of the pine-needles. , ' <• 

“ Ho doubt you saw them, without Realising their signifi- 
cance. When the bod}' was turned over, two of them were 
sticking m the front of his overcoat They might have lodged 1 
,, there as he stood under the trees. But there was a third, 
lodged between his collar and the skm of his throat I support^ 

. it might 'have fallen* into that position as he 'Stood or sas" 
watclnhg. But I utterly refuse to - believe that any mallow 
however intent upon what he was looking at, would ha „ 
allowed it to remain there The irritation would be too great; 
~Try it for yourself if you don’t believe me Finally, one of the 
- 'buttons of his overcoat was almost tom off, and hung by a 
' thread 

' “ It seems to me that these facts admit of only one inter- ’ 

pretation ' Wiegler was standing or sitting — standing, I think, ’ 
just inside the wood, with his binoculars m his hand, possibly “ 
‘ held up* to' his eyes Somebody crept up behind him — no ' 
- difficulty there, for the pine-needles under the trees form a soft \ 
, r and noiseless carpet — and lnt him on the back of his head’, 
with the hackneyed blunt weapon Wiegler fell forward,/ 
either stunned or killed outnght His assailant dragged the- > 
body down the slope, as it was, head first In this process the n 
pme-needles got lodged were we found them. They didn’t fall, 
but were picked up from the ground The coat button \vas 
also tom nearly off When he had dragged the body near 
enough to the pit, the assailant pushed it over, and part of the 
loose soil at the edge went with it ” 

Merrion Came to an end, and for a while there was silence , 1 
broken at last by Comngham “ That's rather horrifying,” he f 
saul. I can see every detail as you describe it I’ve had a sort, 
of shadow of the idea at the back of my mmd, but I’ve refused 
to face it If you're right, what are we going to do about it ? " 

" That’s for you to say. It’s no affair of mine whatever. I'm' 
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jh*fetemted spectator. But if you take my advice, 
p<fc> nothing A coroner's jun , seven, ^cod men anti 
^ end true, have determined that Wjeglcr s death was 
tol Leave it at that, and let my own private opinion 

^mWvm^X4d to hear you say that/' said Comng- 
1 gratefully “ I don't want to start making inquiries v men 
bt end bv implicating any of my friends. Don t jump o 
Ansion that I’m ready to condone murder. In any otl 
1 1 should led bound to take action on what you ha\etom 
But, if Wiegler was indeed murdered, I think i eqy 
*obable that the man who killed him honestly believed tlia 
ifc had every justification lor doing so An act of war ra i 
Hum of private vengeance." 

"You have your suspicions? " Memon asked 
* Suspicions ? I'd rather not put it as strongly as that. - 
iTlse had uncomfortable thoughts this last couple of d a ys 
Wh say, we’ve all talked about little else but Wiegler since 
ndav morning. And you must have gathered mat * ; 

te? was a likely candidate for murder, he was one 1 
& me that at lunch on Saturday, only a few hoursbefore 
ath, he was talking wildly. He had warned 
^Monday he was going to take up with the counci nte 

[that confounded shelter He was gomg to expose, ? f avoun 
hrase of his, somebody else unnamed. That morning h ha 
ad a Violent altercation with Mrs Burwash v 
" These are only examples of what 1 ‘™ eari » 

fbtx've got to remember that he was, and is, pop Y ^ ' 

f*cted of bemg a spy That's the .general picture, butthere 
*ere more intimate additions Wiegler had driven 
Cecil to such a degree of distraction that she 
end of her tetheyyThe tension at Foursquare was very near 

th ‘‘ H^d^our micomfortable thoughts turned in the 'direction ' 

Of r Mrs Cecil > H ermaone had ^ burd ened , 

3 Indirectly, yes. I upon the popular - 

Ler soul to young Roland, and h ^ ^ad promised her 

conviction that Wi^ler was^a^spy ^{ d h “ me P NoWj you ’l] ' 
to keep his eye on them an shooting on Saturday " 

r^whattoppen^wM^f^- 0 "^ n0 B manp0 wer to 

afternoon ® thina nowadays’ After Leonard had. had. 
spare for ^dL oartv Slit I asked Roland to go up towards 

* to the far end of the fiehT between 
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the wood and the park, while you and I took up our 
about a mile away, in the opposite direction The idea. 4 
that at an agreed time, tour o’clock, we should start 
slowly towards one another, each party beating the 
towards the other.” t - 

“ Yes, that’s what we did,” Memon agreed. " I think 1 
what’s in your mind. A revised version of the Chanson 
Roland, in which the traitor Ganelon is slam by the hero. 

“ Something of the land,” Comngham replied.^ “ And 
after your reconstruction of the crime, I see how it might 
been possible. Roland, mstead of starting from. the end of 
field, went a little way into the wood. And there, at 
farther side, he saw. the man his mother had denounced 
him, staring out over the countryside through his bine 
A blow on the back of the head with the stock of his w 
I don’t know 1 don’t want to think about it ” 

<r I don't think you need,” said Memon “ After the \ 
this morning the police won’t take any further action^ And 
gather that Wiegler’s relatives, if he has any, haven t so 
taken any interest m his fate. Does Mrs. Cecil know any 
about them ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever All that Wiegler ever said about 
family was that he was an only chdd, and that his fa 
"and mother were both dead. Wiegler told me, a week 
his death, that he was in no way dependent upon the fees 
earned here, as he had a very comfortable nest-egg put awa 
Who he may have left that to, we don’t know. I've ad 
Hermione to put the matter in the hands of a friend of mine** 
who's a solicitor m Marbeach He’ll do whatever’s necessary^ 
in the way of advertisement, and so forth ” ^ 

“That’s the best thing to be done,” said Merrion. "I’ 
shouldn’t let that idea about Roland worry you It's only ond; 
possibility, and there are dozens of others To use your own 
expression Wiegler was a most likely candidate for murder. ' 
. Personally, I'm always inchned to look first for a money motive. 
Men are more often killed for financial reasons than because 
their behaviour is exasperating or they are suspected of* 
espionage. But, for the present at all events, let’s forget the " 
conversation we’ve had this evening, and thankfully accept 
the jury's verdict. There’s no sense in stirring up muddy 
water once it’s been allowed to settle.” 

At Exton House the incident might be regarded as closed. 

- But elsewhere m the village it remained a subject of guarded 
discussion for a long tune afterwards. Guarded, because so 
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that they had 



were uncomfortably aware . - , 

things about Dr- Wiegler which might be 
as sinister threats - You couldn’t question the 
of a coroner’s jury But Wiegler's death had een~ 
ttial, and Providence so often acts through human 

lot that any accusations were made Whatever suspicions 
might have of their neighbours, they kept them 
r to themselves But they couldn't be expected not to- 
i what had happened, with the strict stipulation that no 
nqnes were to be mentioned. In the White Bull, for instance* 
fra there were no inquisitive people present bmee tn 
h^mmng of the' war a poster, now rather fly-blown, had 
tag on the wall of the back room of the White Bull Care- 
tHi talk costs lives'* it was headed And some or, the 
WStomers were dimly aware that the familiar slogan a 
KHJ&red a hew and local » application > . 

k in this room, on the Wednesday mommg 'following tne 
iwst, a handful of the older men of the village had gathered 
ad a wide doorway openmg upon the yard of the 
gh this, with a little pulling and pushing, Bert Haw 

c-. e’s wheel-chair could be introduced. ' It was g 6 

^0 cold for sitting on the bench outside And tins mOTn.mg 
g* than, with Bert in it, had been drawn u P^ fo T re 
^nkuxg it on either side were- his cronies Old Isaac bam- 
A Kffue, the father ofEred, who had fallen through theladder-; 
^tlrtthe wizened husk of a man, by name Andy Sherw 
S*d at onetime been cowman at Exton Housebom v. 

pensioned off . Jim Leader, a retired road foreman, 

t&XSggZi » the back room, "with a good fire brnnmg. 
And one could freely express one s views, f°rb° a oo 
*nt; the one leading into the yard and the other into the bar 
And as Isaac Samboume put down his mug after a 1 ng 
' draughthe shook his head solemnly. It doesn t do to ask too 

- ^"hl SheVw-d W»a 

voice “ There be some as knows a sigM more to 

i^T 1S ? T tLrnp from the depths of Ins chair. " There s others 
a tiling or ttv o But it doesn’t alo ays do to say 

truth was that the Coxy-looking man had never 
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appeared in the picture Foxcroft had duly repfeated 
Statement to the sergeant, who had dismissed it as 
bearing on the matter. Sergeant Bnston liad a v 
convincing himself that Wieglcr's death had been a 
His eyes had seen no suggestion of foul play, and he „ 
from experience the utter unreliability of v 1 ^**?** 

The dead man might have been a spy, but there , 
absolutely no evidence to go upon He had undoubtedly ^ 
Unpopular, but if the police were to assume murder 
time an unpopular man died, their time would be 
occupied. As for the foxy-looking man it was quite likely 
Bert, dozing m his chan in the sun, had dreamt the 
incident The sergeant had made a few inquiries, but A 
else had seen any such person Even if he had existed, 
was no earthly reason to suppose he had anything to do „ 
the case Was it to be supposed that he had walked up 
Lane, pushed the doctor over the edge of the pit, and 
back again, looking through a packet of picture postc«w. 
The idea was ridiculous, and the best thing Foxcroft Could 
was to forget all about it. ^ 

But there was no mistaking the rrysterious significance 
Bert's tone. “ What, you know something, do you, Bert ? , 
Jim Leader asked derisively “ What might that be ? # 

fr Ah ! ” Bert replied “ Now you’re asking me , so 
I’ve told it once to the police and they took no notice I'm 
telling it again. I don’t want to get into no trouble ” tt S 
<f The police! ” Samboume exclaimed contemptuously. * 
don't take any heed of them Why, they didn't think td 
what Tom Docking was doing down along the Brooks at, 
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o'clock on Sunday morning And there’s no police here^w- 


listen Come along, Bert, and tell us what you know. t „ 
won’t get you into no trouble, you know that ” ^ , 

Bert allowed himself to be persuaded into repeating the ' 
story of the foxy-lookmg man But m the interval his imaging 
ation must have been at work, for Jus account was now' 
considerably embroidered “ He was wearing a queer-shaped 1 
sort of round hat, and he’d got it pushed back on his head sU 
that he. showed a tuft of red hair in front And I thought 
to myself that the chap must be a foreigner. A Scotsman 
maybe.” ~ -- 

A thrilled murmur arose from his audience at this Any one > 
so alien to Exton Forcett as a Scotsman would of course b# , 
capable ,of anything But Bert’s chamber of horrors was not 
yet exhausted. " Or even maybe an Irishman,'' he .continued. 
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pl those chaps that spend their , time going around 
ig decent folk.” 

pBe wouldn’t have shot up Dr. Wiegler, then,” Andy 

Wtwood squeaked. " He 

not saymg that he did,” Bert interrupted, I m 
g thatl didn’t like the look of him And when I saw him 
up, Mill Lane I knew he must be up to something or 
What did he want up there, that s what I said to 
f There’s nothing up there, since the old mill s been 
. 1 down I wasn’t to know that the doctor had gone up 

put way, to the pit. I’d have followed the chap if I d been 
just to see what he was about But I couldn t have 
lushed the old chair up the lane, it’s too rough and steep for 
ihat - Let alone through the trees of Gallows Wood. - , 

“ It’s lucky you didn’t try to go after him, Bert,” Samboume 
ttmaaked * He might have pushed you over the pit, chair 
f^dall, and then where would you have been ? ” * 

‘‘ I’d have chanced that,” Bert rephed stoutly But 1 
Couldn’t, so there it was I just sat there, wondenng wherever 
the chap could have got to And then, siire enough, I saw 
hun come back down the lane, and a terrible hurry he was in. 
Never so much, as looked at me as he passed. But he had those 
postcards, if they was postcards, in his hand, and every now 
a*d then he’d pick one of them out and stare at it, sort ox 
snuhng like ” 

Jun Leader shook his head mistrustfully _ Tt t 

sound all square and above board to me, he said. where 
did he get those postcards from, do you reckon ? ■ 

“ Ah,, that's’ just it,” Bert rephed. *' Were they postcards; 
*fter all ? They seemed like it, sure enough, but I couldn t see 
them close. Suppose they were snapshots that Dr. \\ legler 
had taken?” . ~ 

" Snapshots J ” Samboume exclaimed. ” Why, what would 
the doctor have taken snapshots of ? ” 

” Military objectives,” Bert replied m a hushed voice, 
* The searchlight post along the road, maybe And when ne 
taken them, he^d want to pass them on to a foreigner, wouldn t 
: hfe ? This other chap knew where he was and went to meet 

him, you mav be sure of that ” * “ 

This triumphant logic admitted of no argument In a flash 
the whole machinery of espionage was revealed to Bert s awe- 
struck audience The procedure was perfectly obvious Dr. 
1 Wiegler under cover of his visits to his patients, had taken 
photograplis ‘of military objectives Having appointed a 
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'rendezvous with the red-haired foreigner, he had 
them to his care. The foreigner of course had 
direct to Hitler. It was perfectly obvious, now that 
penetrated the secret 1 ' " - 

There was a hushed silence,. while the group 4 r 
sinister possibihties. Until Andy Sherwood spoke, his_^ 
voice raised just above a whisper. “ Then this other 
Bert saw pushed the doctor over the edge when he’d got 
he wanted from him ? ” - „ 

Jim Leader laughed,- shortly and contemptuously. 

' ' what’s come over you, Andy ? ” he replied " You mnit 
; daft. What would he want to do a thing like that for ? 

- -want the doctor to keep on and take some more 
' 'wouldn’t he ? That's only sense.” r . ; 

- u Then, when all’s said and done, it w&s an accident 
Samboume asked, in a tone of evident disappointment. > <v 
' Jim Leader’s lip curled. “You can call it an accident if 
« like. There’s accidents and accidents. And I tell you 
think Our Secret Service blokes are a lot wider awake 
some of us beheve. How if they know all the time what’s 
going on here ? They know their stuff all right, though 
they don’t talk about it. And it’ll be best for us if we 
either." - 


CHAPTER FIVE _ - . 

> - r ~> 

Hermione Cecil was certainly not troubled by misgivings , 
to the cause of the Wieglers man's death Her princtpw 
reaction to the event was a profound relief at the remoWd, 
from her path of a particularly obnoxious personality. Much 
as if a spider had been extricated from the bath, in fact. It 
was pleasant to feel that she was relieved from a constant 1 
< annoyance , 4 i 

The disposal of his personal effects she willingly left to Sir'j 
Mark's solicitor friend, who promised to make the necessary 
inquiries The expenses of the funeral would be paid out of the" ; 
share of fees due to the Wiegler man as locum.' It was the 1 
replacing him which Caused Hermione more concern. ’ 
I>r W ooucock and his partner Dr. Blesborough had been . 
very good _ They had undertaken to nurse the practic* 

' between them. One or other of them would come over every 
ev cuing aunng the usual surgery hours. But they h g d wanvd 
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arrangement ransl be regarded as only temporary , 
’<rwn practice fully occupied their time, £>r. Woodcock 
irly impressed upon her the necessity of finding 
locum with the least possible delay, 
d s leave had expired and Hermione was left alone to 
With the situation Never very capable in the face of 
:ed emergency she felt tins was utterly beyond her. 
obvious course was to apply to the agency with which her 
had alread3 r bad dealings But this idea appalled 
They might send another Wicgler man and that would be 
awful, Hermione, worried to death by such a disturbing 
ability, tned to picture to herself the ideal locum, if such a 
■gon existed He would be old, white-haired and benevol- 
the family doctor of tradition He would be content with 
and well-tried remedies, and would not attempt any 
chological rubbish with his humbler patients He would 
lV e a kind and reassuring manner. There would be no 
cion of any nonsense with Miss Draper. More than all. 
Would confine himself to the practice of medicine/ and 
ain from busying himself with the concerns of others 
It must not be supposed that Hermione visualised this 
Picture as a whole She was not that sort of person Things 
burred to her only m disconnected snatches Her conception 
ot the perfect locum was built up item by item m the intervals 
of a frantic cable correspondence with St John Cecil, who was 
fortunately on the staff of a base hospital, and therefore within 
‘Comparatively easy reach This correspondence need not be 
quoted in full Hermione’s first cable to her husband }s typical 
Of the rest. “ Wiegler dead another locum urgent you must. do 
something.” St John’s final cable, which arrived ten- days- 
-«fter Wiegler's death was, “ Have arranged with Dr Mounp- 
Wrfl, who will -contact you direct"' 

This, of course, was a great relief St John had actually 
done something, which was unlike him. His usual method of 
dealing with an unexpected situation was to adopt an attitude 
of masterly inactivity. He often said that he had saved the 
lives of many of his patients by letting nature take her- own 
. Course. Hermione had been afraid that' he would merely 
instruct the agency to send another man to replace Wiegler 
A stranger who, though he could not possibly be worse, might 
in other ways be almost as bad But St John had actually 
, bestirred himself and found somebody by his own efforts. 

- Hermione kept repeating to herself the words bf the cable. 

" Have arranged with Dr Mountwell ” The sentence had a 
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comforting ring about it. St. John, away in the Middle „ 
couldn't possibly have arranged by cable with 
didn’t know He must have met this Dr Mount wen , 

he went abroad That was quite likely, for St John w» , 
sociable disposition and liked, to meet people, especially 
his own profession Perhaps they had even been 
together, in which case Dr Mountwcll would be a man 
St John’s own age Rather younger than Hermione 
, pictured, for her husband was only forty-seven. But 
that wouldn’t matter He would never have arranged 
someone he couldn't trust The position of a locum was one 
some delicacy. He must live in the house, which was 
by his absent fnend's wife and secretary-dispenser Of 
< medical etiquette was terribly stnet in such matters, 
still . . St. John must surely realise the situation, 
.didn't he ? St John very rarely troubled to look beneath 
surface' of things 

,It was at least reassuring that the name sounded # 

* enough 1 with no foreign associations attaching to it 
racked her brains, but could not remember having heard, 
before And that was rather curious, for St Johnusualjf 
' talked about his friends in her presence Further, most <* 
them had come to stay at Foursquare at one time or another 
Perhaps Dr Mountwcll was one of the people he used to roe^ 
when he went up to London on .’professional busmess;as Wb 
frequently did in peace-time For the purpose of attending 
important medical conferences, he told her It was devoutly * 
to be hoped that Dr Mountwell was the sort of person who j 
would go down well at Exton House and at the Rectory The ' 
social situation of a doctor made such a difference Besides/ , 
the panel patients never had any real confidence m their owrt ; 
, class Had St John thought of all these things ? 

Thus Hermione, during the couple of days which elapsed ? 
after the arrival of her husband’s cable And 'then came a. J 
-telegram despatched from London, SWi, and addressed to 1 
5 Mrs Cecil, Foursquare, Exton Forcett “ Can take up duties* ■ 
to-morrow arriving Marbeach 4 17 pun Hope this convenient 
toyou, Mountwell ” . / ' 

The telegram arrived just as Hermione was starting for 
Extort House where she had been invited to tea She took it 
with her, and in a flutter of excitement showed it to Sir/ 
Mark and Lady Cornnghain Isn't it splendid.? ” she 
exclaimed " I never expected we should be able bo get' 
someone so soon But I've got everything ready. The Wiegler ■ 
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lias been ' thoroughly spring-cleaned, and .I’ve 
«p all his things and put them away.’ I do- hope 
Will claim them soon I don't at all like having them , 
house. And when Dr. Woodcock comes over , this 
I shall be able to tell him it's for the last time He and 
Blesborough have been terribly good, but I know they'll 
ir be glad not to have to come any more , I do hope they'll 
[tto well with Dr Mountwell And I Shall have to arrange 1 
a car to meet him at Marbeach Station to-morrow after- 


• I, don’t 


‘‘Mark has to go into Marbeach to-morrow,” said Lady 
jham.- " I dare say he would bring Dr ‘ Mount wen 
Could you, Mai k ? 1 

. see any difficulty about that,”" Comngham 
'bed. “ I’ve got to attend a meetmg of the Rural District 
ril at half-past two, but it will be over by four If you 1 - 
ftr—to come With me, Hermione, you can spend your -time 
'^buying things vou can do without, and meet me at the station 
b^oon after four. * * 



That’s really sweet pf you, Mark It will be so much nicer 
:&*>»** Dr Mountwell at the station than to. send a car for 
r'hra. Besides you know what Watson's taxi ls like I m never 
, rguite sure that it isn’t going to break down. And it would be 
wo ternbly awkward if that happened with somebody we've 
Sever met Dr. Mountwell must be an old friend of St, '■John's/ 
Though 1 don’t ever remember hearing him . talk about him 
Be must have ipct him at his conferences in London, X 
“suppose” „ _ - 7 

' ” I shouldn’t wonder,”- said Comngham gravely but with 

difficulty suppressing a ‘smile He knew very well that -St 
. John's visits to London were more often for the purposes of 
convivial foregathenngs than for important m ecu cal con- 
ferences * * That’s settled, then I ’ll call for you soon after two 
o’clock to-morrow, and wc’Il meet this new locum of yours/’; 

Comngham returned to the subject after Hermione had gone 
home " “ I wonder what sort of a fellow St John has foisted on 
his wretched wife this time ? ” he said, as he and Sylvia 
Comngham were sitting together over the drawing-room fire 
“ Q r for that matter, how from where he is he managed to find 
anybody at all Hermione's right, T fancy. It must lie some- 
body he knows and has kept in tone* with. I’m quite looking 
forward to meetmg him to-morrow,” 
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Lady Corringham looked at him questioningly. “ I 
you know something about the man/' she said ^ « 

4t X don’t, I promise you/’ her husband replied. “ But . 
know what St John is Last time he wouldn’t trouble to 
for a man till it was just too late to pick and choose and he > 
to take the first that came along. And now I don't ^ 
betting he’s taken the fine of least resistance. This * 
Mountwell is quite likely to be some hard case who can't ^ 
a practice of his own It would be just like St. John to do 
chap like that a good turn so long as it put him to no personal 
inconvenience. He’s generous enough in a selfish way if y 0 * 1 
know what I mean " 

” X thmk you’re bemg very unjust to St John,” said Lady 
Corringham indignantly. _ 

Corringham laughed “ You’ve always stuck up for him, 
ever smce he was a spirited and pampered youth But yoU < 
must admit that there’s something to be said for Hermione a 
side of the question, foolish as she may be at times Look at rt ^ 
purely from the material point of view She’s never considered 1 
in any way, and yet it’s her money which has been used to keep 
the house and all St. John’s little extravagancies for a long. ’ 
dime now. The practice hasn't brought in a lot, you may he ", 
sure of that. And if things go on as they have been going, 
there won't be much practice left by the time St. John comes 
home.” - J 

<r That was entirely Dr. Wiegler’s fault This new man will ; 
probably pull it together again. If he doesn’t, St. John will . 
when the war is over Everybody likes him, as you know very ; 
well You do yourself, although you seem bent on taking his 
character away ” 

“I do like him, and I'm not faking his character away. 
You and I know that he’s thoroughly popular and at the same - 
time hopelessly inefficient Do you suppose that if anything 
was the matter with you I should rest content with St John's \ 
diagnosis ? Whatever Wiegler’s faults may have been, I should \ 
very much rather trust him And I don’t doubt Hermione has ‘ 
an inkling of the truth That’s why Wiegler’s insinuations of 
her husband s blundering infuriated her so No, it's not St. . 
John’s character but his judgment that I'm doubtful of ” 

” He can’t have chosen anybody worse than Wiegler. And ■ 
he didn't choose him, if it comes to that,” 

“ He didn’t actually choose him, certainly. But he left 
things so late that he had to take him on, whether he liked it 
or not And you must admit that, from the medical point of 
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3b may have chosen much worse this -tune. We neither 
liked Wiegler and if he had lived much' longer Hermione 
dllave had "a nervous breakdown. But, all the same, he 
a brilliant doctor. You can't deny that several of St. 
s patients have been different men and women since 
ter treated them ” 

dare say But what's the good of being a brilliant doctor 
tents dislike you so much that they go -to somebody else ? 
‘tsee that it matters whether this new man -is particu- 
brilhant or not, so long as he has the knack of making 

e hke him.” 

^. ' Including Hermione. That's the trouble. I suppose the - 
has got to lodge at the regular doctor's house, but it 
KBmst create an impossible situation sometimes - It wouldn’t' 
patter for a month or two, but St. John's locum has' got to 
his place until the end of the war, or until St. John's 
“dktoobilised, which may be much later.” 4 ' 

: . 41 Hermione won’t mind the new locum as long as he knows ' 
to behave ” 

I" -But will he ? What, for instance,-if he begins by treating 
- «teen Draper as a human being ? That- would be enough to 
» Hermiorie up in arms And have you ever thought of the 
other way round ? It’s more than possible that Hermione may 
On the new broom’s nerves ” - 

“ What’s the matter with you this evening, Mark ? Lady 
Corringham exclaimed. First of ah you say ungenerous 
things about St John and now you're suggesting that 
/ Hfermione gets on people’s nerves - And you've known 'them 

k both as long as I have.” ’ T , , T 

Cornngham laughed " Longer , in the case of St John, for- 1 
remember the day he was bom His proud father drove on his 
*Ounds m his high dog-cart with a huge -Blue bow m his 
buttonhole that day And it’s just because -I ve> known them 
, both so long that I’m being quite frank about them for once. . 

After all tlieyusually come round here with their troubles in the 
’ end ' And it’s as well that we should be prepared for them I 
somehow can’t see peace and harmony reigning at Foursquare 
With any locum installed there ” ,, . 

, “It won’t be Henmone’s fault if they don t She s not one 
to start a. quarrel. She wouldn t have objected to Wiegler if 
1 he hadn’t been quite impossible, as he most certainly was.” 

“ No, she won’t start a quarrel But don’t you' see how ex* 
asperating she must be to any one in "the peculiar position of a 
locuin ’ By this tune Hermione must know St John’s faults 
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better than an}' one She must have seen that the 
affection he shows her is only a screen, and that all he 
cares foi are lus own comforts and amusements She 
have a pretty shrewd idea that lus diagnosis is mpstly 
work, and his treatment the one which will give him the 
trouble. And her natural reaction is to hide all this from 
people Every one must understand that St John is not _ 
the perfect husband but also the perfect doctor. Any 
done differently from the wav he would have done it 
necessarily be wrong, and the doer is made to understand 
Not in so many words, of course But by that gentle air 
, disapproval with which she knows so well how to # ^ 

'herself. It would get on my nerves if I had to put up with 
"day in and day out I shouldn't wonder if Wiegler's 
of St John weren't made m sheer self-defence " v 

“ I suppose you can’t help looking at things from 
masculine point of Mew," said Lad}’ - Comngham, getting up 
from her chair > ” I know very well that Hermione did hjQP 
best to make Dr. Wiegler comfortable, however much 
disliked him And I'm sure she'll do the same for this ^ 
now ' In my opinion he’s lucky to have a house like that to &O' 
to I must go andwrite a couple of letters before dinner" 

' Corrmgham, left alone, allowed his thoughts to dwell on the 
subject of the new locum He was genuinely fond of both St? 
John and Hermione and had for long been distressed at the 
situation at Foursquare He knew well enough that St John 
had not jomed up from purely patriotic motives. St John- 
had made that perfectly clear m one of his confidences on tb£ ‘ 
eve of his departure " I’ve been married to Hermione fot : 
twenty-seven years now," he had said, " and all that time I’v«' 
lived at Foursquare with her. The daily rotind, the common 
.. task > Heavens, how sick I am of at all Nobody could want a? 
better wife than Hermione, bless her, but living with her isriT 
altogether an exhilarating experience I know I've managed* 

, to escape now and then for a day or two at a time, but that's 
n6t enough This is my chance to be on fny own for a while, 
aha. to see something of the world beyond Exton Forcett. 
Give me my freedom for a spell while I'm still not too old te 
enjoy it I shall settle down again when I come back, you 
needn’t worn’ about that ” 

So he had gone, without giving overmuch thought “to 
Hermione's feelings He Had never troubled to wonder how she 
would enjoy being saddled with a permanent lodger, whom she 
could not displace. He had left her cheerfully enough with the 
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who tame along. Was it likely that he had considered 
he had made arrangements for his new man to come? 
knew well enough that some of St. John's friends 
’pretty doubtful folk. • <■ „ 

A in the end Corringham's thoughts returned to- Wiegler 
to the manner of his death. He had told Merrion that his 
nee had pricked him and that same conscience still 
• to leave- him in peace. Merrion's reconstruction of the" 
-^t had been so convincing that it was very difficult to 
gwie. And if he could not escape from Merrion's conclusions, 
was his own position ? He, a magistrate, was deliberately 
vwftcealing the fact that murder had been committed - „ , >. 
jjOf course, it was easy enough to adduce reasons justifying 
silence. Merrion might have been mistaken in his inter- 
fion of what he had observed- His theory rested upon 
, —^nificant details, pine-needles, coat-buttons, and so forth, 
Whichnobody but he had noticed There had been no tangible- 
evidence of foul play, no signs of a struggle, or anything dike , 
that. In any,- case it was far too late now to go to the police 
^ith a fantastic story of murder They would ask- for proof, ~ 
sad such slender proof as had existed at the time had' been 
destroyed by now -Even if they took action, what chance had 
they of identifying a murderer who had left no , single due - 
behind him ? - > y '' y ; 

K All this was reasonable enough, and Comnghdfrn knew ini his 
l heart that it did not constitute the true reason/for his silence 
r Without admittmg it, even to himself, he felt an inner con- 
viction that .Merrion was right. Wiegler had been murdered, > 
Mid morally it was his duty to put tlie hounds of justice on to ' 
the track of his murderer. - „ 

- But, in spite of the uneasy stirrings of his conscience, he had 
I no intention of doing anything of the land If any otiehad ever 
qualified for murder, Wiegler had been that man His presence 
in the -village had stirred up strife, and produced an atmosphere - 
of envy, malice and all unchantableness. He had, in spite of 
his undoubted professional ability, damaged St. John's, 
practice, probably beyond repair. He had .made Hermione's 
life a burden to her. He was popularly believed to have 
been, if not an actual enemy agent, at least a potential fifth 
, columnist Let sleeping dogs he, or rather let murdered, 

*■ locums rest in their graves 

Even now, the true reason had not been touched upon. 
Gomngham dreaded what an investigation might reveal, 

£ It was true that the possible motives behind Wiegler s murder 
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were bewildering in their variety. His death had’ 
very opportune moment for Plowman, for instant*, 
had told him that he meant to bring the matter of the 
shelter to the notice of the chairman of the council 
following Monday, and he would undoubtedly have kept 
word. Had he done so, Plowman could scarcely have a 
prosecution, with probably a term of imprisonment i* 
sequel. And who could tell how many others besides 
Wiegler had threatened with exposure for some 
fancied or otherwise ? 

But Corringham believed that the real murderer had 
■motives than any of these. The situation at Fc ~ 

- become intolerable. It might be true enough that 

had made mountains out of molehills, had for instance _ 
fied Wiegler 's slighting allusions to her husband's methods 
deadly and unpardonable insults It might be true 
Wiegler’s denunciations and interferences had been 
for Hermione’s own good. That had only made them au 
more exasperating The fact remained that she had 

- the stage where she hated the man with every fibre of f 
being. ' 

- It was not to be' supposed that Hermione, inspired by 
had knocked Wiegler On the head and then dragged his ’ 
over the edge of the gravel pit. , It was doubtful whether 
was physically capable of such an action. And it was „ 
more doubtful whether, if guilty of such a crime, she 
have .been able to maintain the pose of serene detachmeni, 
which she had exhibited since the event Her attitude 
that, apart from being a blessed relief, Wiegler's death was n*- 
concern of hers. ' No, Hermione was not the stud of whicS 
. murderers were made But her indictment of Wiegler mighty 
well have inspired ^another hand. And there, in spite of 
stirrings of his conscience, Comngham was prepared to leaveifif 
On the following afternoon he took out the big Daimler, and 
with a careful eye on the need for saving tyres and petrol, 
drove slowly through the village towards Foursquare Hi* 
chauffeur had been called up long ago, so that whenever ho 
took Out one of the cars, which he did only whert necessity 
arose, he had to drive himself As he passed through the 
Village, man y a hand was Taised in friendly greeting. Foxcroft, 
conscious of the respect due to a magistrate, sprang to atten- . 
tion and saluted smartly The rector, standing by the lych- 
gate at the entrance to the churchyard, raised an arm with * 
gesture of benediction Bert Hawthorne, propelling his chair 
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ds from the direction'of the White Bull, let go one o£ 
handles for a moment to touch the peak of his well- 
cap. Even Mrs Burwash, occupied as usual in her 
n commanding a view of the road, shook her rake towards 

» squire as he passed by. , , , . , 

-He found Hermione ready and waitrng for him, which was a ■ 
(bitent in itself. As a rule she was absolute^ regular m her- 
Punctuality. You could count upon her bemg exactly five 
liinutes late for meals or for any other appomtment It was 
IK>t that she was heedless about time, but something that 
positively must be done always cropped up at the last moment. 
&ay she actually opened the front door herself as the car 
drove up. Corringham, noticmg that she had put on her 
best clothes and a new hat, understood that going to meet the 
Sew locum was to her a real adventure. 

She chattered away happily enough dtfnng the dnve to 
Kaibeach Mark needn't think she would be bored while he 
was at his old meeting. She had lots of shopping to do m 
preparation for Dr/ Mountwell's arrival Men always liked 
plenty of pepper and she had just found that there tota/ 
■gram in the hmise. She had sent MaWteaimg round to the 
shop, but Mr Saunders had run out and wouldn t having 
any more m before next week And then there were the points 
ratoons to be thought of She'd saved ah her coupons for fte 
month, and meant to use them now. She liked to Bve Mr 
Saunders ah the custom she could, but his choice of things , 
vou bad to buy on points was always so tembly limited. She 
was coins to Bullards m Marbeach They always had a good ; 
stock of things They might even have some nice biscuits. - 
always liked to have some biscuits handy ul case he 
was called out at nights, so that he could eat one or two when / 
he got home And she was sure that Dr Mountwell would be 

^Comngham dropped his passenger outside Bullards shop - 
t in High Street and drove on to the councd offic^ He was a few 
f minutes early and stopped for a word with Dr. Woodcock, who 
f was there on some business with the sanitary inspector. Mrs. 

{ Cecil had told him that a new locum was coming to Foursquare 
‘ this afternoon. He and his partner were very glad to hear that, 
for they were both run off their feet in Marbeach, without one 
of them having to go over to Exton Forcett every evening. , 
Mrs Cecil had told him the name, but he had forgotten it 
Mountwell ? Yes, that was it One might hope that he would 
turn out to be a more reasonable sort of chap than Wiegler. 
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Nobody had been able to get' along with him, d^ver 
though he was He couldn't himself, for one. WfcH, he 
be running along, for he wanted to catch the sanitary iO~ 
before the meeting began. 

, Comngham went on into the council chamber, where 
of the members, male and female, were already standing 
groups He exchanged a few words with some of them, 
topics bemg the weather and the nuisance of having to 
meetings when there were so many other things to be done.. 
The chairman, a brisk and busmesslike person, came in 
took his seat at the head of the long table running down 
centre of the room " Shall we get down to it ?” he said 
The clerk, armed with a mass of books and papers, 
himself at the chairman’s right hand The various coun 
officials ranged themselves against the wall The < 
sat down in two rows, one on either side of the table, and 
proceedings began by the clerk reading the first item on tW 
agenda The purchase of land at Slofield-by-Midden for tW. 
purpose of' extending the existing burial ground 
- After a discussion as to the necessity for this, in which 
member representing Slofield-by-Midden expressed 
pessimistic view, that if any of the inhabitants died as thing* 
were now, he would have to be cremated, as there was 
room to bury the body, it was agreed that the clerk Shornd 
approach the owner of the land The next items were dealt 
with rapidly, for every one present wanted to get home again 
before the black-out Finally, the- officials were asked if * 
had anything to report ** 

\ The surveyor stood up, and with a glance at, (A > " . * 

said that he would like to mention the matter of the air:* ' 
shelter recently erected at Exton Forcett. There had been 
slight misunderstanding over certain technical details C 
to a misreading of the specifications, the contractor had 
earned out portions of the work exactly as therein laid down. 

' His attention had been called to the matter, and he 
undertaken that the mistake should be rectified without delay* , 
CornDgham, asked by the: chairman if he had any observation 
' t° make, said that he agreed with the surveyor that this course 
should be taken, and the matter was settled, accor dmgly 
A few more points having been dealt with, the meeting ~ 
to an end a few minutes before -four' "O’clock. , '' 
drove to the station, and almost as soon as he arrived there, 
Hermione- appeared. She had taken -two shopping bags with 
her, and these were now loaded to capacity. , It's been oaff 
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Bpmt tlie place. Haven’t you ever noticed her uncompromis- 
Ife attitude towards poor little Eileen Draper > ” 

% * Of course X have, but this girl’s quite different All I can 
pay is that Hermione seems mighty difficult to please. What 
does she expect ? Wiegler comes along and she can't tolerate 
him. I didn’t blame her overmuch for that, for Wiegler, was 

J ust about as difficult to handle as a full-grown hedgehog 
hit here, to take his place, is a charming and accomplished 
Woman, with none of the stiffness one expects from females 
who take up a profession And it seems to me that Hermione 
is showing every sign of developing a violent dislike for her. 
Xt simply isn't rational " 

“ It may not be rational, but it’s Hermione,'-’ Lady Cornng- 
ham replied V I'm very much afraid that trouble will break 
out again m the Foursquare household before long I can't ’ 
help wondering what will happen next time Roland comes 
home on leave ” } 

The panel patients, or at least the majority of them, having 
recovered from the -first shock of attending the surgery and 
finding a woman in charge there, were thrilled by Ahda Mount- 
well's advent To have one’s heart and lungs sounded by a 
young and pretty lady was an entirely novefadventure, as new 
us the experience of being coaxed instead of bullied. Slowly 
but surely the malcontents who had drifted away during the 
Wiegler regime drifted back again, reporting one to another 
that although the new doctor was a woman, she seemed to 
know pretty well what she was about. 

- - Although she was a woman l Ahda Mountwell’s-sex afforded 
grounds for criticism by the ultra conservative Exton Forcett 
had remained immune from the corrupting influence of femin- * 
ism l^ven the Women's Institute under the able guidance 
of Mrs Laverock, had confined itself to domestic matters and 
remained aloof from local politics. It knitted comforts, it 
baked meat pies for farmworkers, it made jams of curious 
and'flitherto unknown 'consistency But none of its members 
had ever aspired to a seat on the parish council 

A lady doctor had then a certain amount of prejudice to 
surmount Ahda took the wise course of appearing completely 
unaware that this prejudice existed And, except m a very- 
few cases, she succeeded in making her patients realise that she 
was a doctor first and a woman merely incidentally. But there 
remained a few stubborn souls, mostly among the older folk, 
who refused to accept Ahda's ministrations. The men said. 
With disconcerting frankness in matters of detail, that it 
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wouldn’t be "decent for & woman to tumble them about, ^ 
women expressed^ and probably genumely felt; an utter la idf~ 
of faith AVomen were sent into this world to marry and bring 
up a family. What business had one of that sex. to tafep up 
doctormg ? It wasn’t natural. And, anyhow, what could she 
know about it ? , 

Sarah Hawthorne was one of the objectors/ and, no doubt-/ 
sensing' Herrruone’s antipathy, unburdened herself one < 
morning while they were turning out the dming-ropm together, ■ 
“ I wouldn’t have 'Dr Mountwell in my house, no, that I 
wouldn't. Mum, and Bert he says the same. It isn’t right * 
for a woman to do the things a doctor has to Besides, I 
'-wouldn’t have any confidence in her, and nor wouldn’t Bert 
neither.” , ' , 

^ Dr, Mountwell has had exactly the same training as men. 
do,’ Hermione replied rather weakly. 

That may be,” said Sarah darkly. ” But what good has it 
-done her, that’s what Td like to know. Where were her eyes 
when she was being trained ? Not on what she was being 
shown, I’ll be bdund She’d be using them to ogle the young 
gentlemen students around her I wouldn’t trust her, not -with 
a boil on my neck. Well, it’s a long time since we/ve wanted u,' 
doctor in the house, touch wood I’m strong and hearty 
enough, and so is Bert, apart from his legs The doctor told 
ni Pl ■ a S° that nothing could ever do them any good, X 
wish the doctor was back.agam, Mum, Things have never beeit* 
the same since he' went away ” ‘ - , 

o come back some day,” Hermione replied absently - 

c^ a + lad ’ ^ unwittmgly, ..put her finger upon her mort" 
-,?" A Ve J S P° t - Herrni °ue’s creed, though she would never have „ 
S e , d iS’ WaS V Vcry sunilar to Sarah Hawthorne’s She , 
b w H ^° nc i 16 / dut y as a>oman She had married St , ' 
im n Sf *2 made h / m a comfortable home She had brought 
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femmmitv Th ^ nei / ds of ber youth had preserved their 

obeyed the age-old precept, that a 

occumtifwc CC 1S b° me Not one of them had deviated into 

occupations properly reserved for men 

to ' Perhaps natural that she completely failed- 

5 ° Utlook on liIe That a woman: might 
entirely beyond C ^ reer becoming a wife and mother was 
understand thr ^ n< t> since she could not’ 

hidden beneath thp^! 6 / act s ^ e A vas ^ nven to seek the 'motive^ 

surface And the on!} 7 conclusion she could 1 
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to was that Alida had chosen this career so that she 
ItefehL meet men. , ' 

And this, of course, covered an infinite possibility of 
mtrigue. It was true that a predatory Delilah would find very 
tittle scope 1 for her talents m Exton Forcett. But what 
raffish past might not be hidden behind that easy, capable 
. manner of hers ? How much did she and St. John know of One 
another ? Surely the fact that she never mentioned his name 
pointed to the existence of some secret intimacy between them. 

.. It was disgraceful that St John should have admitted a woman 
• of that sort to the chastity of his home 
. So HerlmOne drifted helplessly upon the unquiet sea of 
suspicion She was far too proud to say a word on the subject 
io any one else, even to Sylvia Comngham, who might have 
laughed her out of her ridiculous fancies Like a derelict 'she ■ 
1 continued to drift, ever creating for herself fresh visions of 
infamy Because Alida was cheerful and lighthearted, 
Hermione persuaded herself that she must be frivolous and 
- shallow Because she habitually faced life with a spade, she 
must therefore be hugging to herself who knew what dis- 
graceful memories ? . " 

As may be imagined, life at Foursquare was formal and 
constrained under these conditions Certainly Alida spent the 
greater part of her time beyond the baize door, or out in the 
village Apart from her regular routine rounds, people were 
getting in the way of askmg her to drop in for a cup of tea. 
People whom Hermione would never have dreamed of 
associating with socially Alida had been known to spend an 
-hour with the Plowmans at Maiekmg, or with Mr and Mrs. 
Saunders in their very comfortable parlour behind the shop, 
drinking tea and talking. And that puzzled Hermione above 
everything What could she find to talk about ? 

Hermione, as usual, found a disturbing answer to her own 
puzzle Alida must be a conspirator, an intrigante What she 
might be conspiring, or against whom, Hermione had no idea 
But it boded no good, of that she was quite certain. When she 
Was hot out she was in the surgery, even at hours when patients 
wwe not admitted She could only be talking to Miss Draper, 
a manifest sign that her conspiracy had penetrated the 
defences of Foursquare itself. 

Of course, no thought of conspiracy of any kind ever entered 
Ahda's head. It was her belief that, as the doctor in a small 
- Place like Exton Forcett, it was her business to get to know 
w patients or potential patients People responded more 
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easily to someone they \Vere on good terms with than to a total 
stranger Ahda knew well enough that a certain reserve must* 
exist On the part of countryfolk towards that unfamiliar 
phenomenon, a lady doctor It was her policy to get over their 
initial shyness before she was called m professionally. 

Among the very first people who had summoned her was 
Mrs. Pur wash, who had an unfailing -pretext for consulting 
doctors She suffered from occasional recurrences of sprue, a 
tropical disease which she had acquired on the east coast oh 
Africa, where her husband had been a government official of 
considerable eminence. She nursed no extravagant hope that 
any doctor would be able to do much more than relieve her 
complamt, which, if the truth were known, did not cause her 
any serious inconvenience But Mrs Burwash was inquisitive, , 
andiiked to find out all she could about people, whoever they 
might be - ' ' - 

It was for this reason that she was almost always to be 
found in the front garden of Quenbies with a rake or sorrie other 
gardening implement m hand. The front garden consisted of , 
no more than a' patch of turf between the house and tl)e road, 
with a central path leading from the gate to the front door and 
a herbaceous 'border to either side But dividing it from the 
’’ road was a tall privet hedge, winch m places had worn thin. 
From behind it she could both observe passersby and overhear ' 
their conversation . ' > 

Corringham, who thoroughly appreciated her directness- of 
speech, always maintained that her appearance did not belie 
her and that Mrs Burwash was a witch " You've got a rival 
m the village/’ he said to Ahda, soon after her arrival "-You 
may do your best to cure 3?our patients, but if they are under 
the spell of black magic all your-drugs and treatment are vaim , 
The only thing to do is to apply counter magic And I dare say 
they ve given up teaching sorcery m the medical schools ” 

I wouldn’t be so sure of that,” Ahda replied " But this- 
sounds interesting/ Sir Mark Who is . the local sorcerer ? I’d 
love to make his acquaintance. He might give me some tips ” 
Comngham chuckled ” It’s not him but her Mrs. Bur- 1 ( 
wash* who lives m that house called Quenbies not far down the 
vi lage from my lodge gates She hasn't been here very long, 
an ever since she came all sorts of queer tilings have happened. 
It s mv belief slic bewitches everybody she doesn't like, so it'll 
pay you to keep on good terms with her/' 

rJ/inT 5T Cm w red w is conversation when she was sent for a 
couple of days later Mrs Burwash's method of conveying her 
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was'characteristic of her. " Tom Docking/ who made 
adhttbit ol calling at the White Bull during his dinner-hour, 
Jstttid a strident voice hum behind the Quenbies privet hedge 
as he was ‘going back to work one afternoon. ” Come here, 
man 1 ” was the imperious demand. “ You’re the gardener 
*tthe doctor’s house, aren’t you ? ” ' , - > 

1 Ton halted at the gate and touched his cap " Yes, mum,” > 
t hejephed “ That’s right ” - ’ ' 

y “Then you .can take this note forme/' said Mrs Burwash,- 
appearing into the open. " Don’t forget it, for it’s important/’ 
•ad don’t mess it about with your filth}’ fingers. Give it to the ' 
/ doctor as soon as you get to the house And here’s sixpence 
>* yom” ' , " 

“ Thank’ee, mum,” .Tom replied, once more touching his, 
-cap.* “ I’ll be sure to give it to Dr. Mountwell at once.” He 
took the note and went on his way When he reached Four- 
„ *Qpare he knocked on the surgery door, which was opened by 
c Afida herself They were already very good friends, ,for she had ; ‘ 
praised the chrysanthemums; which were Tom’s special pride. 

, ‘Hallo, Tom,’ r she greeted him cheerfully ** What can I do,. 
/wryouJ" , ' - 

/ ^ ive got a note for you, miss,” Tom replied. " Mrs 
v wiTwash called me as I was passing and asked me to bring it 
f- She told me to give it to you at once ” 

_ ‘ T hank you, Tom I'm much obliged to you” Alida 
* the note, which was direct- and to the point “ The 

Hon. Mrs Burwash will be obliged if Dr Mountwell will' call 
Upon her at eleven o’clock precisely to-morrow (Wednesday) 

, morning ” 

<■ ^Akda, in contrast to Hermione, was always a minute or two 
, "^°te time and never five minutes after She arrived at - 
Qtoenbies before the church clock struck the hour and opened 
“ the gate, to find her path barred by a gaunt figure with a hoe 
. You’re the doctor, I suppose,” said Mrs Burwash, eyeing 
- Alida critically. ” I “heard the new locum was a woman. I 
, in my note eleven o’clock precisely. But it's better than, 

late Come m.” 

, _ She led the way into her sitting-room, which from its 

^Semblance to a witch's cavern afforded some justification for 
turringham's affirmation It was a low dark room, with heayv 
! °^k beams and thick curtains drawn half-way across the 

' ■'ribdo^s, ’ The walls were hung with all manner of hideous 
i curios from the jungle. Witch-doctor's masks, skins of 
r + * n nnals, and a dozen other objects of sinister appearance 
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half-hidden m the gloom. Mrs Burwash planted herself in ft 
chair and motioned to Alida to do likewise " I’ve got sprue,” ; 
she announced with an air of pride m being afflicted with so 
uncommon a complamt. 

But it was not Ahda's habit to be impressed by her patients' 
self-diagnosis. " Have you had it long, Mrs Burwash ? ” she ■ 
t * asked m busmesshke tones “ Do you mind turning round 
towards the hght and opening your mouth wide Thank yon.” 

Followed a short conversation, in which Mrs Burwash 
described her symptoms m lurid detail, and Alida promised to 
send her a bottle of medicine At the end of it Alida would 
have got up to go, but Mrs. Burwash laid a skmny and 
detaining hand upon her knee. “ Sit down,” she said sharply. 
“I want to talk to you Did you know that inter fenng person 
who was here before you came ? ” 
r ” I don’t know who you’re talking about, Mrs. Burwash/' 
Alida replied, witn all the professional dignity at her command. 

" And I really must be going. I have other patients to see this 
morning ” 

“ They can wait,” said Mrs Burwash with her customary 
. decision “ And you know perfectly well who I’m talking 
about That ‘Wiegler creature. Did you know him, I ask ? 3 

Alida shook her head Obviously it would be best to humour 
this persistent old woman “ I never met him,” she replied. 
"‘''But I have heard a lot about him since I have been here ' 
And everybody is agreed that he was a very capable and clever 
doctor.” , r 


“ Rubbish l ” Mrs Burwash exclaimed “ He didn’t under* 
stand my sprue, however capable and clever he may have been 
I told him as much the very day he was killed I’d asked him 
-'to come here at eleven o’clock precisely, and he had the 
impudence to keep me waiting until nearly twelve And I’m 
not accustomed to be kept wait mg, I may tell you ” v 

i m sure yOu’re not, Mrs Burwash,” said Alida with 
exaggerated simphcity 

wirlf™ P UI A Va f^ ^ a / e , d * ier “ Don’t you dare to be saucy 

„ t , And what do } 7 ou think the nitwit said to me when 

or hrtwT *+ * ou ght to go to some hospital 

+ rp H mr. +° r 1 ^ r ro P lca \ diseases, where I should receive proper 
' r Hospita1 ' lndee d ! What was he here, for if he 

' dJctora 'aS ™mV rOP T? t I eatment himself? That’s what 
them Readv to if ^ Ut , ^ sup f/ )Se y° u ’ r e like the rest of 
on to som^ne else/’ any chance of shlft mgyour responsibihty 
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^ U you'll follow my advice for, -a week or two you'll 
. tbe Symptoms will be relieved;” said Alida brightly, 
smother attempt to disengage herself from, Mrs, 
clutches. But she was again unsuccessful, for the 
hand merely /tightened the grasp “ I fold you I « 
•Wanted to talk to you, and it will be worth your while to listen 
tto.xne. What' made you come to this place ? You re far- too 
'V90ng and pretty to waste your time feeling pulses and 
Jfetfang down people’s throats ” - ' 

Ahda couldn’t help smilin g at this unexpected compliment, . 
thank you, Mrs Burwash,” she said ” But r youth and 
don’t last. .It's always seemed to me that a medicar 

• ' ■ u l. T>^-n'+ rrr \ n ttvmV QA.tnO ? ** 



— is a much better Investment. Don’t you think so-too ? 

_ Nevermind what X think,” Mrs Burwash replied ’And 
H me tell you somethmg You won’t think so any longer 
when the right man comes along. , You’ll fling your stethescope 
,$nd your scalpels over the moon sharp enough then , And 
Until that happens, take my advice'. Don'’ t go mooning about 
near the edges of any gravel-pits. They - aren’t healthy 
hereabouts r - 1 - - - . - ’ 

J Mrs. -Burwash took her hand away with a jerk, and it was 
evident that the interview was at an end Ahda left the house;- 
Wondering what in the world the woman' had meant. Her 
Waatung had, of course, some reference to the fate of her, 
. pwdeoessor, of the mystery, of whose death Alida was keenly 
i <fc*tfeu>us. She, had heard al lot about Wiegler since she had 
been at Exton Forcett Although the man Was 'dead his 
eparit seemed to haunt the place uneasily People. seemed 
unable to avoid talking about him, with - the exception, of 
Herrruone, who never mentioned his name unless it was 
absolutely necessary for her to do so Everybody else, from 
the Ccmnghams to the least articulate of her panel patients, 
„ had some tale or other to tefl. of his enormities. But all of them 
fobbed awkwardly at any discussion of his death He had been 
found dead at the bottom of a gravel-pit, and his remains now 
lay m the churchyard R I.P. 1 _ 

The very reticence with which she was surrounded was 
’ evidence enough of mystery It was perfectly plain that every 
one Was desperately anxious to uphold the jury’s verdict, even 
against their inner convictions. It almost seemed to Alida, 
.. coming to the place after the event, that the whole village 
must have been engaged in some fantastic conspiracy There 
was no doubt that Wiegler had made himself intensely 
, Unpopular. He, a complete stranger, had tried to convert 
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r tfte -population to his own views and ways, and it was nototfcw 
ous that such missionaries frequently came to a violent et)4£< 
But it was inconceivable that Exton Eorcett had indulged ill 
communal murder Ah da came to the conclusion that some* 
thmg had happened which must at all costs be kept a profound 
secret <■ " ' 

Her feminine curiosity prompted her to make one attempt at . 
least to probe the mystery It happened that Bob Tipping' 
contrived to poison his hand while carrying out some job or 
. other, and for some days became a regular visitor to the 
surgery. While his hand was being dressed, he used to 
entertain Alida with a budget of local gossip, and the two 
became friends So much so, that she thought she might 
venture on the direct question 
J( It was at the end of Ins sequence of visits, when the hand 
, was nearly healed The two were alone in the surgery, the 
windows of which were blacked-out and the door securely' 4 
shut “ There you are,” Akda said cheerfully as she pinned"” 
tip the last dressmg “ I think you’ll be all nght now/ 
Bob You needn’t come again to see me till this day week, 
unless your hand gives you any trouble. Dr Wiegler might 
have cured it quicker than I have, if he’d been here. By the " 
way, talking of Dr Wiegler. He wasn't murdered, was he ? ” 

Bob’s intelligent face assumed an expression of innocent 
amazement “ Murdered, miss » ” he exclaimed. " Whatever 
makes you say such a thmg ? There was a proper inquest up 
at the House, with the coroner and a jury and all, and they 
gave it as accidental death ” - 

' Tes, I know, said Alida tranquilly “ But juries do make * 
mistakes sometimes, I believe ” , - , 

Bob got up and peeped apprehensively round the screen 
w lch shut off part of the surgery Satisfied that nobody was 
“T+> ei li^ iere ' 16 tiptoed back and whispered m Ahda's ear. 

,, s 1S wa y» miss Some say this and some say that But 

i^ ere me folk who know very well what 
happened. And with that cryptic remark he went out ' 

+ i . e e 1 asn // ness of d ad mtngued Alida as she went to bed 
, p was 7 bbea detective story without the detective 
A j Cn kllled ’ and 'the community in which he had 
Yet Inmds "that he had been murdered, 

wav dLsnoJri tr, 0 ^ to the lowest, seemed in any 

solelW^KL of th? d 2 Vn - hlS murderer - N ot, Alida thought, - 

Victim’s unpopularity There was in the 
air a suggestion of far deeper significance than that * 
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she took a last look round the big, 

»*'^“ing i ed room The telephone extension noon 

^25TJ£I b Sfe th f ^ Was , switched through, and ddse,to it 
^P and t6rch ‘ 0n a £ hair against the 
she alwa y fe kept in readiness. It was a 
^tsTraSS conte “tum among the scoffers that it would be no 
'£to iSf 6 1 3 > 5 dad y doctor at ni ght, for she would take so long 
' herself that the patient would be dead 

£Sr h«L S ? w , j Allda > however, pnded herself that -she 
' nudw 7 T dad *? some thing under two minutes. A? a 

Jmr of she y™ Summoned at some unearthly 

£ other c? ht T S !j e C J? nt P ved to get t° the case more rapidly 
^ Si\ Jolm if? 1 OT Wregler would have done^ - 
f'Kytotog vasrm' readiness in case of emer- 

t M “? out the bght - Usually she 

ItM SmP.n H i, 1 T 6ry S7 minutes, but tonight what she 
th mk of as the Wiegler mystery' mtruded irpon 

- tHay thenart ,,f I 4 t, Wa5 not th , at she felt the slightest urge -to 
' S mrrfSeH itT 5 ”® de j ect T If Wiegler-had indeed 
I «*>Mratf d W Rnt h ,' t SCem< ij rather fantastic, it'was no 

£ -555? of the afl,” ^ ** Tather t0 S et « «*- 

-'*miSd e hJV l<il i* la a heard whispers of the .theory first 1 
~rauiM by Jun Leader at the White Bull Wieglef mhrM 

STfe A% , an • en ?; y agent ' a fifth columnist anyuSw 

; ^E«»' F( ^t^ a «H y n t 0 n Sh n, thlS eXtremely u “‘‘ k X 

Nonage But wwTo 1 hardly; a convenient centre for 

Authority wouM b™”^ 7' m mor ? T IUlc 'y was that the " 
methods neon d -f « e acted s° melodramatically. Their, 
tourt-martial huhi ^owed the more prosaic sequence of" a 
* hn^^t^ t “ os l d *£*' the Tower of London, *and 
Was ^we^ queer d But there was just one thing which ♦ 

' W^^nd>\^p^ned dS ab ° u t somethmg, when, as not 
And. smce the suSf'u ^ ndAL f a were ^one together , 
°tten than not }>am6 * ** more 

toy great attend r^ her son *, Ahda ' not listening with 
neieSSei S^ 'r 1°" H ?™ ones monologue* bored her, 
Poland How he ha<f ^' a ^ ous *“5?® of m formation about 
P°pnHrbeWas?n himself at school, how 

tod Larf v r tbe ^Uage, how fond of him were Sir Mark 
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leave when Wieglcr had l>een killed, AJida liad bwn toldL 


Yes, it was, well, queer 

Unknown to Hcrmionc, Alida had stmek another source « 


information concerning Roland From the first day of kef \ 

' * 1 V i « • 1 _ ... ll, 


amval at Foursquare she had taken pity on the secretary* 

- . It *•11 .11 JSj 1C! T\- 


dispenser, whom Hermione so rigidly called Miss Draper, 
had set herself out to win, if not the affection, at least the 
friendship, of this reserved and rather colourless girl, and had j 
succeeded beyond her expectations Although there was only ; 
six gears' difference m their ages, Alida's experience ana ' 
knowledge of the world made her a generation older than 
Eileen Draper, who came to treat her as almost a mother. 

" Eileeri, it would appear, was starved for want of someone in ) 
whom to confide Afida was mildly amused to find that much 
of the < onfidences she poured out concerned Roland. It was \ 
perfectly clear that in Eileen's eyes he was the pattern of 
manly beauty and chivalry. And it transpired that during a 1 
hastily-snatched word with her on the morning of the very day 
on which Wiegler had been killed, Roland had asked her if 
Dr Wiegler had ever annoyed her m any way. 

“ And what 'did you say ? ” .Alida asked her not without *• 
interest 

“ Oh, I told Roland the truth, of course,” Eileen had replied. 

: "I said he had always been very kmd to, me He used to say, 
"that I Was wasted here, in a little country place like this And 
he said that after the war he would find me a post m London/ 

' "where he’d be- able to give me a good time. But, of course, I 
told him that I couldn’t leave Dr Cecil like that ” 

- “ Did you tell your young fnend Roland all this ? ” Alicia 
"asked, vastly amused ; ' 

- Dh, yes, and he didn’t like it a bit Lie said he’d punch 
, 'Dr Wiegler’s head for saying things like that to me. But in , 
the end I made him promise that he wouldn’t do anything.” 

It was through these rather different channels that Alida 
arrived^ at much the same conclusions that Comngham had 
' akeady i eached -- But she was detached enough to realise that 
*, , mere were other candidates m the field besides Roland, whom 
.she thought it might be amusing to meet From Mrs Plowman^ 
she had received a -detailed catalogue of Wiegler’s acts of 
aggression against her husband. The row they had had over 
- fi mte unavoidable accident which had befallen . Fred 

oamboume Ilr mterview between them on the day before 
the doctoi had fallen into the gravel-pit . That had been 
more than just an ordinary row, for Wiegler had expressed his 
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of formally accusing Mr* Plowman, of fraudulent 
-vw, 00 Hi® following Monday. Mrs Plowman had con- 
impression that it was lucky for her husband that the 

- S** 0 * died before he could put this intention into effect- 

nu fbt have made things very awkward indeed . 1 

- apart from his feud with Mr Plowman, it was perfectfy 

y to Alida that Wiegler had contrived to rub nearly 

ooem the place up the wrong way. Any of these people 
been tempted by a sudden and unexpectedly 
*' ff ~^® ra bl e opportunity. Not deliberate and premeditated 
S ^ e ^ oa §bt. But if someone whom he had exasper- 
come upon him standing absorbed upon the brink of 
v* P J t» a gentle push would Iiave been almost irresistible. It 
t . ^^tbe realised that Alida knew nothing of Mernon's theory 
f, - , crime, for both Memon and Cornu gham had kept this 

^ ^^tly to themselves. 

f ri ^ s f° r Mrs Bnrwash's cryptic warning, that was merely 
rebellious. Mrs Burwash was shrewd and level-headed 
®®ough, in spite of her peculiarities. But this time she had 
» been talking rubbish. Alida was not in the least likely to go 


would push her over. Even Hermione, of whose anti- 
P®fhy she was well aware, would hardly go to such lengths 
the whole, Alida told herself;' she was making quite a 
•access of herself in Exton Forcett , 

On this comforting note she went to sleep. 


- CHAPTER SEVEN : - 

* r / 

'One day shortly before Christmas, and therefore a month or , 
more after Wiegler’s death, Comngham attended Marbeach' 
police court in his capacity of a.' justice of the peace "The 
session was short, one case of assault, one of selling a vegetable- ; 
marrow at a penny above the controlled pnee, and “one of 1 " 
'showing a light during the black-out These cases were expe- 
- , ditiously dealt with, and Comngham 'was leaving the court 
' when -he was intercepted by Mr. Gunthorpe, the solicitor to 
whom he had recommended Hermione, and who had been 
Unsuccessfully defending the malefactor, convicted of profit- 
eering in, vegetable-marrows. I want a word with you, 

* vGorringham,” said Sir Gunthorpe. " Could 3*ou come round 
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to my office for five minutes ? It’s only a couple of doof* * 

away.'’~ ' „ 

Corringham agreed, and accompanied the solicitor oit 
hard oh my client, weren’t you ? ” Mr Gunthorpe said when 
they were seated before the fire “ Five guineas and costs 
seems a bit stiff However, that's not what I want to see you 
.about I’ve got m touch with that fellow Wiegler’s heir at 
last He’s a fellow called Kmgsbury and lie’s a farmer in 
Sussex . y) 

i “ Mrs Cecil will be glad to hear that,” Corringham replied, 

“ She’s always grumbling that she’s got a cupboard full of 
Wiegler’s things, and' she wishes someone would come over 
'and take them away ” 

i “ The fellow’s coming here to-morrow, and I proposed to :t 
drive him over to Exton Forcett It seems that he hadn’t 
heard, of Wiegler’s death till the other day, and he’ll almost 
certainly want to know something about it I want to ask 
you if I can bring him to see you You’re a man of authority 
and you were on the spot almost as soon as anybody- You . 
would be the best person to give him details at first hand ” 
Corringham frowned The very last thing he wanted was to 
, discuss the manner of Wiegler’s death with any one interested. 
Hut if he refused, this fellow would m all probability seek 
information elsewhere In which case he would infalhbly hear 
, strange rumours, which he might feel it his duty to follow up. 

’ And then the whole matter would be reopened, with results 
winch it was impossible to' forecast 

“ All nght,.bnng him along and I’ll tell him what I know," 
Corringham replied without enthusiasm “ Who is he, and how 
did you get hold of him ? ” * - “. * * 

" I know nothing about him, but I’ll tell you how I managed - 
to trace him It’s a long story, but these are the principal; 
points After Mrs Cecal had been to see me, I put advertise- 
ments in the papers Any one having knowledge of the' will ' 
of the late Dr Kurt Wiegler is requested to communicate— i — - 
You know the sort of thing, I expect.” - ' 

Corringham nodded and Gunthorpe went on “It was some - 
little time before I had any answer, and then I got a letter 
from a firm of solicitors m a London suburb Their attention 
had been called to my advertisement They had not been 
informed of Dr. Wiegler’s death, nor had they been m com- 
munication with him since the outbreak of war, and , a~ lot 
more like that. But the point was this They, were m posses- 
sion of a will of Dr Wicgler’s, which he had given into their ‘ 
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many years ago. Under the terms of the will a s 
Edwin Kingsbury was sole executor and 1^ 
v Ticy had traced - this gentleman, and asked him to 
jRK&ttcate with- me He did so, sajnng that he would c 
The to-morrow afternoon ” - < " 

t So it happened that on the following day Francis Kingsbury 
irnved at Exton Forcett in company with Mr Gunthorpe. 

; He was short and spare, with closely- cropped reddish hair , 
J’-and a faint suggestion of horsiness Gorringham, .not greatly 
r impressed 'by either, his appearance or his manner, put him 
-i down as bemg somewhere m the foi ties ' F. 

“ Fine place you’ve got here. Sir Mark/’ he said, sh along 
' Corringham warmly by the hand “Very good of you to 
[ ' promise to tell me all about poor old Kurt’s death - He fell oyer 
L the edge of a gravel-pit, so Gunthorpe tells me Just like him. 
i But, first of all I’d better tell you what I’m domg here. - I've 
already satisfied Guntliorpe that I’m the right man for his 
book , - ' 

“ You are Dr Wiegler’s heir, I understand,” Corringham 

^replied coldly , , . , ~ 

“ That's right, though I didn’t know it till the other day, 

I had a letter from a firm of solicitors in Cricklewood, saying 
Hat if I called upon them I might hear of something to my 
advantage I wasn’t a bit keen on going at first, for I thought 
it might be a trick to get money out of me You know what 

punning 1 devils these.lawyers are.” „ 

, " Thank yon for the compliment, Mr. Kingsbury, said 

Gunttiorpe^idlycom a n y exC epted, of course',” Kingsbury 
< replied; not in the uLt abashed " I talked to some of the 
chaps about it, and they said I d better Even if I had a 
writ served on me for my pains, I shouldn t be much worse off 
than 1 was already So I wait, and after a lot of palaver I was 
told that old Kurt was dead and had left a will in my favour 
' I very nearly dropped down dead with astonishment. -I d 
alniSt forgotten all about old Kurt, for I hadn t seen or heard 

* anything of him for years ,, _ 

& He hadn't foigotten you, it appears, Gunthorpe re- 
marked Were you a relation of Dr. \\ leglcr s ? 

.. rf.i 4 .tion. I first met him tears ago, when he -was still 
. talking the hospitals He was a dev d of a fellow in those da> s. 

Mv word, the times we’ve had together 1 It would make ton 
’ gentlemen’s hair stand on end if I were to tell t mi rJx.ut t hem. 
But that’s neither here nor there. The lawj er chip slum ed me 
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to /letter which was attached to the will. It had been 
a' by old Kurt twenty years and more ago and was addressed g 
me. And it said that if Kurt died before me, which wa# ?j 
unlikely, and if he had anythmg to leave, which was more , 
unlikely still, he’d hke me to have it as a reward for what I o i 
done for him " j 

“ Very nice,” Gunthorpe observed. “ Had you done . 
anytlnng particular for him ? ” j 

' ‘ f I’d saved his life, if that’s anythmg. It was this 
We were very thick at the time, and I’m bound to say we 
been gomg the pace a bit So much so that we both found it j 
• convenient to get out of town for a while Kurt suggested that J 
we might go for a walkmg tour in the Lakes till things quieted ‘ 
down, and I fell in with this Where we went and what we did ‘ 
I’ve pretty well forgotten All except one afternoon, when way 
found ourselves at a God-forsaken spot miles from a pub, or . 
any other house for that matter - 

iC Old Kurt was always very keen on watching birds He’d ^ 
potter round for hours with a pair of binoculars, looking at 4 
- them. What sort of a thnll he got out of it I never understood, 4 
but there it was. Well, on this particular afternoon, we’d got ; 
on -to a hillside, and at one place there was a steep drop into £ 
•one of thoSe. big ponds, tarns I believe they call them. Old** 
Kurt walked to the edge of tips drop, and put up his binoculars/ 
to look at some bud or other he’d seen m the distance 
wasn’t sorry to take a rest, and I sat down on the ground 'close - 
by. All of a sudden I heard him holler out, and when I looked ■- 
he wasn’t there He’d gone dean down over the edge into the " 
water below. Must have taken a step forward without looking 
where he was gomg.” ! 

Corringham and Gunthorpe exchanged glances That was 
exactly the theory adopted by the jury of the events leading 
to Wiegler's death History, it seemed, had repeated itself. 1 
* That’s very much what happened here,” Comngham 
muttered. fr Go on, Mr. Kingsbury ” 

Well, I peeped over and there was old Kurt floundering ., 
about in that blessed tarn I couldn’t help laughing, for he 
looked so damn funny. And then, when he went under, I 
realised that it wasn’t such a joke as all that. You see, the 
tarn was devilish deep, and the bank where he’d fallen in was 
so smooth and steep he couldn’t get hold of it. On the far 
side it was flat enough, but old Kurt couldn’t swim, and he'd 
never have got there., , - 

“ There wasn’t a living soul within miles, so if he was to be 
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„ got to do it myself Luckily I'm. a- pretty 
lr* Or I was m those days I dived in, got hold 
•~!r the very dickens of a struggle landed him sal % 

. oft the farther bank. He wasn't much the worse Tor - 
oxcfcpt that he’d drunk more water than he ever haa 
-e in his hie, and he’d lost his binoculars. 

' Well, that was that Old Kurt was absurdly grateful, 
■ibbled on about being indebted lor his life to me, and all that 
fitt of thing It was true enough, but, as I told him, I couldn t 
wy well have stood there and watched him drown But he „ 
Q>t pii saying that he’d find a way of rewarding me some day, . 
Wen that would be, neither of us knew, for we were both 
Jfoke to the wide at the time. I remember we had to pawn 
•W Watches before we could get back to town It didn t matter 
*Vy much, for the soaTdng m the tarn hadn’t done them any 
food. f / 

' But the queer thmg was Kurt took hiS ducking very much , 
» heart Said that he’d never have done such a silly thing it 
fe brains hadn’t been so sodden with alcohol, and that hed 
^ jolly good care it didn’t happen again. As I told you, he d 
a proper lad till then But from that moment he became 
steady as a rock. Quite a reformed character, as you might 
«y. With the result that he lost touch* with all his old fnends, _ 
%self among them I’ll admit that I’d almost forgotteh hum 
m I got the shock of my life when -that sohator -ehap 'at 
wklewood showed me the letter and the will. - . 

- " An unexpected- inheritance m fact Comngam 
•marked. /‘-Well, you certainly deserved it for saying his life 
'tte that. Whatever you may say it: was a plucky thing to do, 
foe he might very well have drowned you both Dr Wiegler 

; had saved a considerable amount of mon V, replied'" 

r ‘I hone so for I can do with it,' Kingsbury .replied, 
«amestiy "The truth is, I’ve been deuced mnlucky with the 

* ' y .-r I +. TTO or nr two But the chap at Cncklewbod 
'gee-gees this last year or two. - An he knew was that‘s 

couldn’t tell me anything about that All ne Knew y. as mat 

, recendyo^at’s w^I’mpaxticularly anxious to 

' ^'^at’s^S^arrauged/’ said Comngham, “ I told Mrs.- 
Vrnl von were coming over, and -She said you were welcome 
to look over. Dr Wiegler's effects at any time We’ll go along 
there presently, but first I expect you d like to hear how your 
,, fnend anet Ins death.” , - - ‘ . 
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to- Kingsbury listened, a trifle impatiently, to Comtighan* 

” ? account of the events of that Sunday morning. “ Well, I w 

. blest ! ” he exclaimed when the story was told “ So he did do 
it again after all I should have thought he'd hive been more 
Careful, and kept away from 'places like that Once bitten*, t 
twice shy, you know. He hadn't by any chance taken to , 
hftmg the elbow again, had he ? " 

“ To the 'best of my knowledge Dr WIegler was practically 
a teetotaller," Comngham replied " Now, shall we go aI ~ 
call on Mrs Cecil ? We may as well walk and save petrol Ay 
ish’t very far, not more than half a mile at the most 

It was a fine afternoon as the three walked through the 
village Comngham caught a ghmpse of Mrs Burwash, a > 
gaunt and shadowy figure behind the privet hedge. And, &> 
little farther on, a group by the roadside A couple of old men ( 
passing the time of day with Bert, taking the air as usual in 
his wheel-chair. ' ' 

- They all touched their caps as the squire approached,^ and , 
Comngham stopped for a word “ Good-afternoon, all," h® , 
said “ So the fine weather’s brought you out, has it, Bert ? 
Where are you bound for ? " ' \ 

Bert grinned " Well, sir, I’m bound your way', if the truth 
is to be told," he replied " It's this Way. I do a bit of reading 
these long evenings, when I .can't get about And Mr Yates is 
land enough to lend me a book every now and then." - , 

" I’m glad to hear it," said Comngham. “ You tell Yates 
that if there's any book of ours m the house you'd like to read, , 
he is to lend it to you Good-day to you " 

<l Very decent chap, that,” he continued, as he moved on 
with his companions “ He was a builder's labourer, and had - 
a very bad accident some years ago Lost the use of both his 
legs, and can only get about in that wheel-chair of his I'm , 
glad to hear he's taken to reading It'll give him something 
to think about besides his infirmities " 

They met several more of the villagers before they reached 1 
Foursquare, and although Comngham exchanged salutations 
with them, he did not 's/op again When they reached their 
destination, they were shown by Mabel into the drawing-room, 
where Hermione was expecting them, Lady Comngham 
haling rung her up to say they were on their way. Kingsbury 
liad scarcely been introduced to her before they heard that 
tell-tale creak of the baize door, and a-moment later Alida 
entered the room Seeing the visitors, however, she merely 
smiled at Comngham and retired again without a word. 
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Kii^jsbury stated open-eved at her as the door dosed 
her. “I say, that’s a deuced fine girl t ” he exclaimed, 
daughter, I dare say, Mrs Cecil ? ” 

Na! ” Hermione replied' shortly. ‘‘ That is Dr. Mountwell, 
? r 1 has taken Dr, Wiegler's place Now if you will come with 
Twill show you everything that belonged to Dr. 

k ^ lree ^ lem followed Hermione to a large cupboard 
the end of the passage, packed with a trunk, several, suit- 
and a number of cardboard boxes “ There you are/' 
we said . “ I packed Dr. Wiegler’s clothes ,and instruments 
trunk and -the smtcases All the papers I found I put in 
those -cardboard boxes ” f 

> It s the papers I want,” Kingsbury replied Without 
t^rther ado he set to work rummaging through the .boxes, 
yjh^dng over their contents eagerly. At last he came upon a. 
cheque-book which he withdrew triumphantly “ That’s it I ” 
exclaimed as he opened the book “Now we shah know 
Wiere old Kurt kept his account The Home Counties Bank, 
"iccadilly Branch That sounds posh enough -to me;' I can 
this, I suppose ? ” *• 

\ - As Dr Wiegler’s executor, it is your , duty to dispose of the 
(ot,”-replied Gunthorpe, to whom tins question was addressed. 
Mrs Cecil's very anxious to get it out of her way, I know. 

“ I’ll arrange for these boxes to be collected mid sent down 
fcbmy place,” said Kingsbury, pocketing thd cheque-book 
There may be something in them I can turn into money. 
All the other junk had better go to a sale, for I’ve no use for it. 
You can leave it to me, Mrs Cecil And now we’d better be 
getting along I want to get back to town to-night, so that I 
can see the bank manager the first thing to-morrow 
Hermione made no attempt to detain^ them, and they 
returned to Exton House, where Gunthorpe s car was waiting. 
In this he and Kingsbury drove off to Marbeach Comngham, 
with a sigh of relief, joined his wife for a much-needed cup of 

tea over the library fire „ - 

“ Well, how did you get on this afternoon P Lady Comng- 
ham asked as she poured out the tea. 

Her husband laughed. “ Oh, all right, I suppose. Kings- 
bury I should describe as the perfect tyj>e of bounder. His 
only claim to meal is that he saved Wiegler’s life, or says lie 
did, *omc thirty years ago. If indeed that was a meritorious 
act" Some people wouldn’t think so I’ll tell vou the storv as 
I lieard it, for in a wav it’s rather curious ” 
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He proceeded to do so " Now you see why I V0& 
Gunous;” he went on “ Mind you, we’ve oply got # 

' word .for all this, and he’s not the sort of person who. _ . * 
me with any great confidence But there are several 
pomts in his story For mstance, Wiegler ’s early pronigav*r v 
and his watery conversion It’s certainly quite true 
whatever faults Hermione used to find with him, she neve* 
accused him of any sort of riotous living And when he 
here he never drank more than a single glass of > wine. 

I know, he wouldn't touch Then there’s the matter oh 
rescue It almost looks as .though Wiegler made a habit- 
stepping into space Had he some .obscure complaint .wfcic&r 
made him unable to perceive the edge of a precipice t - 
he had gone over it * It sounds remotely possible I 
Memon had been here to listen to our conversation >K . ' , 

" Captain Merxion ? Lady Corringham asked, " Why, # 
whatever had it, got to do with him ? ” - t < 

" Oh, nothing whatever,” her husband replied hastily^ ‘ 
took a considerable interest in the affair, that’s all. i 
like ' Kingsbury any more than I bleed Wiegler., It’s trued# 
told us that he had lost sight of his friend long ago, but even ** 
he might have expressed a decent sorrow for liis 'death. But * 
lie did nothing of the kind He was palpably bored whilst 1 ; 
was telling him how it happened All he cared about -was do 
find out how much his inheritance was worth And when we 1 
got to Foursquare there was a most absurd moment. H* 
accused Hermione of being Ahda Mountwell’s mother ” 

"He did what ? ” Lady Comngham demanded in an 
incredulous tone , - *, 

“ Perhaps that's rather a figurative way of putting it. Alida 
put her head round the door while we were in the drawing^ " 
room, and obviously made a great impression on Kingsbury. 

' When she'd gone out again, he remarked that she was a fine,. 

S ki and that he supposed she was Mrs Cecil's daughter* - 
ermione looked daggers at him, I really don't know why, I 
should have thought slic’d have been flattered to be taken for 
the mother of a good-looking girl like Alida ” 

Ladv Comngham sighed heavily at this evidence of 
masculine obtu<cnc$s ** My dear silly man, can J t you see ? " 
tftc ex< homed ” It was the greatest insult any one could have 
offered her. In the first place, her disapproval of Alida grows- 
tvefv da\, though I confess I don’t know why. Haven’t you 
noticed that she still calls her Hr Mount well to her face, lust 
as she always calls that poor girl Eileen, Draper ? Twrtt 
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not all that difference in their ages, or at all events 
ee wouldn't like people to think there was.^ She prides 
* that she looks barely forty, while Alida is thirty. I 
that, for she told trie so herself ” ’ , 

gfiam shrugged his shoulders " I can * r P a * :C 
it out," he said. “ I know it must be trying to have 
“* living m the house, but she doesn't seem to make the 
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inger living in tne House, oiu hue l ^ 

•w*»*test attempt to put a good face on necessity Wiegler 
1*1 an irritating sort of chap and there was every excuse for 
I** (hshkmg him But Alida’s charming, and I should have 
bought Hermione would have been glad to have her , as a 
Companion. There's one thing about it. I don t fancy Alida 
Cares one way or the other She's far too keen on her pro- 
Sessional duties to let personal considerations worry her And 
from what I see and hear, she’s doing St John s practice as 
much good as Wiegler did it harm Hermione ought at least to 

be grateful to her for that ” , , , , « ~ 

After his wife had left the room Comngham s thoughts 
returned to Kingsbury, and what he had said, particularly ms 
story of his rescue of Wiegler. There was no means of testing 
the truth of this, for he was now the only hving witness of the 
Went. But there was this about it. It furnished a posobte 
reason for Wiegler having made Kingsbury his heir But was, 
it the true reason ? Might there not have been some closer 
association between the two men than that of rescuer and 
rescued^ 


However accenting the incident as Kingsbury had desorbed 

it VvTSr tt appeared! tod stepped forward over the edge of 

the to wMe Se was Wd-watchmg. Probably he tod Tits 
lT , wmie ue woo w TOn t e d to get a better view of 

binoculars to his eyes. Perhaps this was precisely 

“ £ was he of the gravel-pit It was all : 

fofbfemdn tf contract a wholly imaginary crime 
very wen lor memuu j a couple ol pine-needles 

on the evidence o ■ a c ° exp i ame d m a doz£n different ways. 
Hien evidence migh P suc | l a -faadful theory if he had 

He would never ha „j ven ture of Wiegler 's Corringham 
known of this ear r , allowed Memon's words 


trktoto 'persuade himself that he tod allowed Memon’s words 
to weigh with him 3 . cnrrpscfnl Tfe wa r; rverferthr 


But is^hort^ere not entirely successful He was perfectly 
that the village shared with him a vague and 
pc^ibly 3 unfounded suspicion of foul play. By h» actions that 
afternoon he had lent countenance to one of the fantastic 
riS were flying about.- It was really time that he 
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pulled himself together and put tile W legler incident 
mind ' There was .clearly nothing he conld do about it. 

. But the -ghost of ' Wiegler refused to be disregarded 
summarily It persisted m flitting about the dark corn&z 
CpmnghanTs bram, a dimly-glimpsed spectre behind his 
practical Thoughts Kingsbury's visit had brought it 
foreground He certainly had expressed no suspicion- that 
friend's death had not been accidental But then, why 

he? It was not the cncumstances of -that death that c 

him, but the results that accrued from it Comngham 1 * 

not likely to forget' the eager satisfaction with which he haAv 
snatched at the cheque-book From the hints he had dropppu 
it was pretty clear that the man was in desperate straits 


money 


From this it was but a step to wonder whether his ignoranee v 
of the affair was as complete as he had pretended. His 
statements could not be checked Was it really-afact that he • 
had lost touch with Wiegler many years before, and had not 
seen him since that time ? Was it a fact that he did not know ot 
the' existence of the will until the Cncklewood sohcitor had 
shown it to him ? He had admitted his knowledge of Wiegler * - 
hobby of bird-watching. And, as Memon had pointed out, 
to stalk a bird-watcher in Gallows Wood would be the easiest 
thing in tile world Corrmghani' had no intention of talkid#, 
about such things to any one else, even to quiet his' own 
conscience Wiegler was dead, the unspeakable Kingsbury . 
had come and gone, a passing shadow across -the peaceful 
background of Exton Forcett Hermione would 'now he 
relieved of the responsibility for Wiegler’s effects, and with 
their removal it might be hoped that all memory of Wiegler - 
would fade into the past , ’ 

His thoughts turned to Hermione, and what Ins wife had 
said about her attitude towards Ahda Mountwell. What was"' 

- the matter with the woman ? Was she definitely ill-natured^ or 
merely stupid * It seemed to Corrmghani that she was putting/ 
up a very bad show. He tried to imagine what life at Four- v 
square must be like for a bright, cheerful, sociable girl like ' 
Ahda, forced to live m an atmosphere of silent disapproval. 
After all, she wasn’t forced to remain there He knew very 
well that if, as she herself said, she wanted to work as a 
locum for the sake of gaming experience, she was not tied to 
Exton Forcett. She could find a dozen similar openings else- , 
where without the slightest difficulty And if Hermioneweren’t „ 
jolly careful, the girl might take herself off one fine morning,- J ‘ 
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ber in the lurch He must ask Sylvia if she couldn't 
her n lunt to that effect. 

ham's meditations were interrupted bv a telephone- 
Leonard announcing that he was coming home next 
j - forty-eight hours’ leave. “ I managed to wangle it 
P^use I was recalled last time before my leave was up/' he 
"I’m commg alone, for none of my friends seem able 
get away just now Midday tram at Marbeach. So long, 
PwniraL All filial regards to her ladvship See you both 
to-morrow. ” 


Comngham lost no time in conveying 'the message to his 
•roe 1 “ The boy's coming home alone/' he said " I tnrv 


■ . ^ -• **v uv v o he said " I hope 

won’t be bored with only two old people to talk to All 
jheyoung people that he used to know round about have gone 
he can’t get about as he’d like to with that leg of his. I 
you what Ring up Ahda Mountwell and ask her to come 
to tea to-morrow. He'd love to meet her, I’m sure " 

'Lady Corringham smiled “ What’s in your mind, I wonder 7 
I'll ask Ahda to come, by all means. But you yeahse, surely, 
that I can’t ask her without inviting Hermione to tea to-; 


Dftorrow as well” - ' „•* 

” All right, ask them both And while Hermione’s-here you 
“right take the opportunity' of suggesting to her that if she 
tloesn’t try to make herself a lot more' pleasant to Alida, she'll 
toad herself, looking for another locum " , , ~- 

The invitation was duly issued Alida accepted, but 
Hermione explained that she couldn’t possibly manage it.' It 
was Mabel’s day out, and she couldn't possibly leave the house 
when there was so much to be done.- Besides, Mrs Laverock 
was coming over m the afternoon to discuss some matter 
concerning the District Nurse Hermione was very sorry, for 
it would have been so nice to see Leonard again Perhaps 
while he was home he would find tune to cotne and see hen 
' Alida duly came to tea next day, and though she could not 
stay long as she had a couple of patients to see before her 
surgery hour, her visit was a great success She, got’ on 
famously with Leonard Comngham, who expressed himself 
enthusiastically after she had gone. I say, that girl is a top- v > 
notcher ' ” he exclaimed > " Some people have all the luck, 

I never had a doctor like that all the time I was in hospital. ? 
Just as well, perhaps, for- my susceptible heart would have' 
beaten so fast that when she tried to take my pulse sbe 
wouldn't have been able to count it. And just fancy the thrill 
of having a thermometer put under one’s tongue by a girl like 
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that t Do you think if I asked her she'd come and massage t 
artificial leg ? I'm quite sure I can feel a twinge of rheuraa 
m it." 

Lady Corrmgham smiled. “ I wouldn’t try any games 
Alida Mountwell, if I were you," she replied. " She pn t 
sort of person to stand any nonsense, I warn you ! t 
“ Games ! " Leonard exclaimed m a shocked voice. * 
misunderstand me, your Ladyship. My mtentions are 
honourable, I assure you But I wonder you let her loose 
the house when the Admiral’s around. I saw him 
to her just now.” ’ tr . ~ 

“ You’re a graceless young cub,” said Cornngham. A man 
may whisper to his medical adviser, surely. How do you kp 01 * r 
I haven’t got rheumatism, too ? But, seriously, she s an 
acquisition to the place, isn’t she ? " , , 

She's marvellous," his son replied. “ Wliere on earth dm 
Hermione discover her ? - 

“ Hermione didn’t,” said Lady Corringham " She cablea 
out to St. John and he sent her along " , 

“ And the joke of it is that Hermione didn’t know that th» 
Dr. Mountwell who was coming was a wpman until sb&_ 
turned up,” Corringham remarked. - * 

” St John sent her along, did he 7 ” said Leonard. " W ell, 1 
admire his taste Has young t Roland set eyes on her yet ? 1 
hope hot, for Eileen Draper’s sake ” - ~ 

' What nonsense are you talking now ? ” his mother asked. - 
" Roland hasn't been home since Alida has been here 


what has Eileen Draper got to do with it ? ” 

*' Didn't you know about Roland’s romance ? It’s an old - 
story. Childe Roland to the dispensary came, and fell violently 
and quite virtuously m love with its fan occupant And he was 
quite serious about it as recently as that day last month when 
we had that shooting party He told me then, when we 
happened to be alone together for a few minutes, that he 
didn’t a bit like Eileen being alone with Wiegler in that 
annexe at Foursquare And he also said that he meant to give 
him a piece of his mind about something he’d said to her It 
„ was all very incoherent, but he’s young and I suppose fancies 
he’s in love. It'll be a pity -if Alida Mountwell deflects him 
frqm the object of his youthful and blameless adoration ” 
Poor Hermione 1 " said Indy Corringham “ She's always 
so set her heart on Roland marrying a really nice girl of good . 
position in the world She’s often told me so And neither 
Eileen nor Alida would come up to her ideals at all ” 
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the matter with Alida MountweH ? ” Leonard 
" You wouldn't find a nicer giri anywhere." 
ips not," his mother replied " But Hermione doesn’t 
: so. By the way, she’d like you to go and see her if you 
® manage it. She said so particularly.” 

■ ‘Leopard’s ready acceptance of the suggestion was slightly 
jgasparent, at all events to his father, who knew very well 
githe would not put himself out so far as to go to Foursquare 
pfr^he sake of seeing Hermione alone It was fairly obvious 
mt be thought it would be an opportunity of meeting Alida 
t Well, why not ? * ' 

jCorringham; although he had nevei mentioned the matter, 
to his wife, had more than once wondered what Ins son’s - 
tefure would be Some day he would be Sir Leonard, with 
fcxton House and the undefined responsibility of “ the squire/’ 
OO his hands It most certainly was not a job for a bachelor. 
Leonard was now thirty-seven and beyond a few perfectly 
Ijarmless flirtations, had never seemed to take any very great - 
interest in women Certainly not enough- to induce him to * 
contemplate .marrying airy of them 
It ^ wouldn’t be at all a bad thing if lie and Alida Hit it off. 
Lorringham knew very well that both Sylvia and himself 
Would welcome her as a daughter-in-law. She would he an 
eminently suitable person to perform the duties which would < 
Fe expected of the future Lady Comngham -It was sincerely c 
to be hoped that Leonard’s admiration would turn to some- 
thing more substantial. - - - ' /„--/_ 


CHAPTER EIGHT * ; „ - » 

f ' 

Early in the Hew Year'Hermione received a cable from St*. 
John ” Am on way home wire you on arrival ” She read this . 
over several times, wondering what exactly it meant. Then, , 
feeling a desperate need to communicate the news to someone, 
hurried with it to Exton House; 

“ Isn’t it marvellous ? ” she exclaimed to Sir Mark and Lady # 
Comngham ” Fancy having St John at home again, instead * 
of all that way off ( I can't believe it. But I do wish he'd told t 
me a little more, when 1 might expect him, and all that sort ’ 

* of thin g - 

" He couldn’t, tel/you that,” Comngham replied “ I don't 
*• suppose he knows himself. He says he'll wire you on arrival. 
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' which, means when he lands in England, I expect. 1 But he 
not be able to get here for some little time after thab 

“ Oh, Mark, don't say that," said Hermione ;> He „ 
tliat he's on his way home, and that means here " 

Corringham shook his head. " Not necessarily. K 
mean only that he’s on his way to this country. We ; 

why or wherefore from this cable But I don’t imagine that he , 
coming home on leave It’s far more likely that he s ne«i 
posted to somewhere in England And, if that’s the case, 
probably have to report there, before he gets leave to 
home." . .. 

- Hermione’s face fell at this. " How terribly disappointing 
she exclaimed. “ I did hope he would come straight here. 
There’s so much I want to talk to him about But perhaps^ 
after all, it’s fust as well. If he’s stationed m England I can go- 
and see him wherever it is And then we should be able 1 to 
make arrangements for the future Something must be done. 

I can’t go on like this ” . 

It was on the tip of Corrmgham’s tongue to ask Like 
what ? ” but he caught a glance from Sylvia and said nothing* 
They both knew that Hermione had worked herself up to a 
state in which she disliked Alida as much as she had WiegleT/ 
And it was easy enough to guess that what she wanted to talk 
to St. John about concerned a change of locums. 

“ I shouldn’t make any definite arrangements until you hear 
that St. John has landed/’ said Lady Corringham “ He’ll 
contrive to see you somehow, you may be sure of that And 
I don’t suppose you'll have very long to wait, as he says he 5 
actually on the way,” 

Lady Corringham was , right, for three weeks later the - 
telegram arrived This was on a Friday afternoon, and it 
conveyed no information beyond the fact that St John would 
reach Marbeach at 4 17 on the following Wednesday. Corning- < 
ham, on being told of this, offered to take Hermione to the, 
station to meet her husband, an offer which was eagerly 
accepted. 

The next thing was to tell Alida, and this, Hermione 
> thought, must be done very tactfully. Much as she longed to - 
see St ^ John she didn't at all look forward to Dr Mountwell 
being in the house when he came home Hermione, without 
the slightest due to guide her, had fully persuaded herself of an 
fMrigue between the two All sorts of hideous possibilities „ 
presented themselves to her. St. John might have arranged ■ 
lor her to come to Exton Forceti as his locum so that he would 
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to meet her again when he came home And that 
te was determined to prevent by every means in her 

that evening she approached the subject in her own 
, 5y manner. “You haven't had a holiday all- the time 
go ve been here, Dr Mountwell," she said. " Wouldn’Tyou 
r 6 to go to London for a day or two to see your parents > ' 
4t would be a nice change for you " 

- All da smiled She . knew, of course, that Dr Cecil was 
^^cted, but not that he was to arrive at Foursquare on the 
Mlowing Wednesday But that Hermione wanted to get her 
of his way was ridiculously obvious “ That’s a charming 
wca of yours, Mrs Cecil," she replied “ It’s very sweet of 
you to think of such a thing But I don’t see how I can possibly 
Manage it I shouldn’t like to ask Dr Woodcock or Dr. 
Btesborough to take on my work, even for. a very few days I 
know they’re both frightfully busy ” . - 

u “ There would be no need, to ask them," said Hermione. 

* My husband is coming home on Wednesday, I don't, know 
how long he’ll be here but he can do the work while he is " 

But how niGe for you, Mrs. Cecil ! " Alida, exclaimed. 
"How delighted you’ll be to see him. again. Of course, I 
couldn’t go away without letting him know And m any case 
I shall be so pleased to make his acquaintance I've never met - 
him, you know. And now I must dash away to the surgery 
It’s just upon half-past six " _ , : ' 

Hermione could find nothing to say -until the door had ' 
closed behind Alida And then for several minutes she sat 
staring in front of her. So that was what they had arranged 
between them, was it ! She was to be given to understand that- 
they had never met l Did they t h i n k that she was to be ' 
hoodwinked so easily as all that ? Their plan was to escape ~ 
her vigilance by behaving as perfect strangers while she was 
about And then, once safely together behind the baize door 
with Miss Draper, sent out on some excuse . , . Why the " 
very fact that they had agreed upon such a ridiculous deception 
was proof of the existence of guilty intrigue . y ^ 

Thus Hermione's thoughts, illogical as ever. During the 
next few days she brooded over them until she worried herself 
to^ distraction. She became fully persuaded that St John was 
coming home to see not her, but the woman he had planted 
m her house Ail her happy anticipations of his return were 
shattered What was she to do ? She could not sit by com- ' 
placently and watch then meeting. Would it not be a more 
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dignified action on her part to go away at once and 
St John to face the scandal he had created ? , ; * 

But so strong a line was beyond her power to take, 
resolved to let events take their course. She would meet 
John just as if nothing had happened. And then, 
were alone together, she would put the matter squarely befc** 
him He could take his choice There could be no room f 
the three of them under the same roof. ’ 1 

Akda was no more than mildly amused by He 
desire to get her out of the way before her husband's returfin 
and wondered how a woman of her age could be such a fooe> 

„ Alida had heard a good deal about St John/from the Corring' 
hams and'from other sources, and knew very well that he was 
not the sort of person to lose his head over any young ' 
attractive woman he happened to meet Especially when th®; 

' woman was actmg as his own locum Diversion he might 
and Alida, living in Hermione’s house, was the last to blame ^ 
-“him for that But he would seek his diversion discreetly, and 
most certainly not m Exton Forcett : ♦ 

How would St._ John's return to England affect her ow* 
position, Alida wondered It was generally assumed, both at; 

- Foursquare -and Exton House, that he had been transferred 
from a hospital abroad to one at hdme, and Hermione was 
quite sure that this meant promotion 

But Alida had heard otherwise ■ Her uncle in the Middle 
East - corresponded regularly with her mother, who had 
written her an extract from his last letter " I hope Alida is 
getting on all right in that locum job I recommended her fori 
The man whose practice she’s looking after is a very good 
chap, but I'm sorry to say that we’re losing hum The truth of „ 
the matter is that his medical knowledge is far from up-to-date, 
and he has made a bit of a mess of one or two cases So the 
powers that be have decided that- he’d be better at home^ 
r They’ve been quite nice to him about it, but I shouldn't 
wonder if when he gets back he’ll be retired, on the pretext- 
that he is over forty-five ” ~ , ' 

Alida had smiled as she read this letter. She found no 
difficulty in believing that Dr Cecil had made a bit of a mess 
of one or two of his cases. As Dr Wiegler before her, she had 
seen plenty of evidence of his faulty treatment of patients-, 
at Exton Forcett If he had gone wrong in these simple 
cases, -what blunders might he not make when confronted 
by the' disabilities of war ? But, unlike Wiegler; Alida" had 
kept her discoveries to herself - ,Now^e reasoned that.if Dr d 
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Ktrwere to be retired, lie would naturally return to his 
P* practice, and would no longer need the services of a 

, She would be Sorry, in a way, to leave Exton Forcett. •> In 
¥*te- of the inimical atmosphere of Foursquare, she, had 
»)oyed herself there She liked the people, who almost 
Wthdut exception had been friendly and cheerful, and she 
5ked the place And there was that ever- to-be-blessed baize 
!»>or, behind which she could find sanctuary. She might find: 
“fcrself in many less pleasant surroundings, in spite of, the 
fcosurd but quite harmless antagonism of Mrs Cecil. r 

- Alida was not the sort of person to disturb herself or other 
People unnecessarily. In answering her mother’s letter she had 
written that if Dr. Cecil came back to his practice, she would 
have to look out for another job, but that there was plenty of 
bffne for that. She said nothing to any one in the village 
Whatever decision might ultimately be made, it was no 
business of anybody but Dr. Cecil 

„ It so happened at the time that there was an epidemic of 
influenza in the village, and Alida’s time was fully occupied 
Except for her regular surgery hours, she was almost con- 
tinually out in the village, and consequently saw very little 
of Hermione, who was in a state of dithenng excitement. The 
place had to be swept and garnished im preparation for the 
doctor's arrival, and Hermione rushed about giving con- 
tradictory orders Tom had better tidy up the kitchen garden 
No, he could leave that and trim the shrubs bordering the 
dnve They were the first things Dr Cecil would see, and they 
Were terribly neglected Sarah Hawthorne and Mabel must 
turn the house upside down, especially the little room which 
St.- John called his study, and which had not been used since 
his departure Upon Mabel's objecting that the master did 
not like anything in his room touched, Hermione reluctantly 
agreed, and turned the energies of her domestic staff into the 
drawing-room With the best intentions in the world, she 
would have contrived to make the house thoroughly un- 
inhabitable 

But Providence interfered with her plans On the morning 
of the Wednesday that St. Jolin was expected, Sarah Haw- 
thorne -did not turn up Hermione was m despair Die 
drawing-room was still dismantled and forlorn, and it must 
be put straight before lunch. She was struggling wuh a pair 
of curtains winch had been taken down to be cleaned and now 
simply wouldn't go back on to its rings, when -through the 
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And then, Hermione knew, "her sor dy-tried^ 
come to an end There would be a scene which Hoa» 
everything It was hateful, hateful , . - 

The tram came m at last, and out of it stepped .. 

Cecil. Hermione saw him at once, and knew in a flash ji 
had not changed A pipe was m his mouth, 
humorous surprise in his eyes, as though he were 
at finding himself once more on this familiar P . ' * 

was m uniform and earring a smtease As Hermione^ 
up to him, his eyes twinkled and he put Ins <hsen»gea ^ 
round her for a moment “ Hallo, old girl, so here » . 

said " It's good to see you again " And at the sou ”. 

' voice, affectionate and with the old mocking ring, , 

shadow of Dr Mountwell was lifted 1 , 

Tliey walked out of the station to the car, where they 
Corrmgham waitmg for them “ Good old Mark ! * 

exclaimed. “ It was just like you to bring Hernnone 
car to meet me. How are things with you Sylvia. 
Leonard and every one at the House flourishing » . 

“ Mrs. Matthews, the cook, has influenza, othenmw 
well," Corrmgham replied “ I'm glad to see you looian*^ 
fit. Jump m Got any luggage ? " ' . 

" Only tliis suitcase I left my heavy baggage at the 




There sj 


I don't quite know what they'll do with, me yet 
talk of my having to go before a board who will decide wac**** 


or not I am too old for military service I shall get i 

all right, of course, for I’ve never been fitter in my 
Anyhow, I’ve got a fortnight's leave, and thats all 
matters for the moment ” f , « v 

Durrng the drive back to Exton Forcett, St John askett^ 
infinity of questions Just the sort of questions Leonard ug* 
to ask when he was a boy at school coming home *°T 
hohdays, Corringham thought What had the shooting 
like this season ? How were the gardens looking ? Was # - 
any chance of getting a game of golf or had Mar beach 
been ploughed up to grow potatoes ? And so on and so 
au the way back to Foursquare But never a word of 
Mountwell or, for that matter, any reference to the practic^ 
It was twenty mmutes to five when they reached Fc 
a fine bright afternoon m early February, with the sun 
above the horizon. Corringham refused Hermione’s in 
to come m and have tea. He had promised Sylvia to get 
as early as he could, as the rector and Mrs. Laverock 
coming over. So Hermione and St. John were left' 
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have tea together. As might have been expected, they found 
plenty of things to talk about, domestic and financial Hermi- 
one had been able to manage so far, but she hadn’t been able 
to save very much.' Her investments weren't bnnging.in so 
much as they used to, and with "this terrible Income Tax things 
wefe very difficult And then there was Roland, who couldn't 
be expected to live on his pay. He had to be helped, of course. 
Oh and another thing Tom Docking was asking for an 
increase in his wages He said that the men employed at the 
’ House had been given a rise, and he didn't see why he shouldn’t 
have one too ' Hermione had told him that she Would ask Dr. 
Cecil about it when he came home ' What did St John think 
ought to be done ? Tom would have gone home by now, but 
he was sure to ask about it again to-morrow. And Hermione 
couldn’t "possibly run the house with only MabeL If Sarah 
Hawthorne was going to let her down like this she would have 
to find someone to take her- place She really couldn’t think 
of anybody except Mrs Foxcroft : „ ’ 

St John, who hated this sort of detail, and had always 
avoided it whenever possible, listened good-naturedly. - He 
thought that Hermione had aged noticeably since he had seen 
her last, but apart from that she had not changed in the least 
Her mind Was still occupied with trifles, which, could be of no 
possible interest to any one but herself. He got out of his 
chair and yawned. “ Plenty of time to think about all that 
sort of thing,” he said “ I’m gomg to have a look round 
the -place while there’s still enough light to see. Coming with 
me? ” - - J ' . 

“ My dear, I can’t possibly ! ” Hermione exclaimed u You 
don't know what a terrible lot of things 'I have to do nowatDys 
Mabel is very good, but she is frightfully slow, and she’d never 
get -through her work if I didn’t help her I must clear away 
the tea-things, and I -always do some of- the blacking-out. 
Then I realty must go down the village and see Mrs Foxcroft. 
She doesn't mmd going out to help sometimes and I’m sure 
she’d'come here for an hour or two in the. morning, especially 
if I tell her that you're at home.” 

This was at half-past five, with the sun on the point of 
setting in a cloudless sky. The temperature was below freezing- 
point, and St John, fresh from a warm climate, put on Ms 
greatcoat before he Went- out. He took his favourite walking- 
stick, a heavy ash with a knobbed end, and set off across the 
lawn Hermione watched him go “ Mind you don't take cold, - 
dear,” -she said, then she went about her own business. 
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At a quarter-past six. Eileen Draper was at work in 
dispensary. The internal arrangement of the annexe was ** 
follows Entering by the outer door, known as the patients <X 
surgery entrance, one found oneself in a hall, in which were 
lia.li a dozen wooden chairs and a couple of benches. It was 
used as a waiting-room and at the farther end was the haise 
door, beyond which was the mam body of the house On the 
right-hand side of the liall was the door of the surgery, on the 
left that of the dispensary. A staircase leading out of the 
hall rose to the floor above, on which were Eileen's sitting- 
room and bedroom All the window's in the annexe looked out 
over the yard, but it was now r past black-out time, and these 
windows were covered with frames and curtains 

Eileen was workmg at the bench, on which w'ere the scales, 
measures, and other dispensary apparatus In front of her was 
a row of bottles, and beside her a sheet of paper bearing name® 
with a prescription under each Alida, unlike most doctors, , 
wrote a legible hand, and there was no difficult} 7 ' in deciphering 
it As Eileen worked through, the list, she heard the well- 
known creak of the baize door, followed by a masculine foot- - 
step. -She looked round as the door opened. “ Roland ! ” she 
" exclaimed, hastily putting down the measure she was holding* 
tf You never told me you were coming home Oh> do be 
careful l That's all the tincture of quinine we've got " 

" I didn't know myself till this morning," Roland said 
he released her. “ I’ve applied for compassionate leave to ja&Ct 
father Played the affectionate parent and the dutiful son ff* 
all they’re worth And I heard this morning that I could have 
twenty-four hours." 

Only twenty-four hours ? Then I shan’t see much of you. 
But however did you get here ? " 

“ By good luck more than anything else. I got to Marbeach 
Station half an hour ago, and one of the porters who's an old 
friend of mine told me that father had arrived by the 4 17, 
that mother had met him and that they had driven off in Sir 
Mark's car. I couldn’t get a taxi so I started to walk, but I 
hadn’t gone very far before the driver of a passing lorry 
drew up and asked me where I was bound for. I told him, and 
he said that he was passing through the railage and would 
give me a lift. He set me down at the lodge gate, and here I 
am. But where is everybody ? -I came in by the front way, but 
the house seems empty.” 

“I don't know, I’m sure,” Eileen replied “ I haven't beer 
in more than a few minutes myself. Dr. Mountwell asked an 
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to' run round on my bicycle and deliver some of the medicmes 
We’ve got a ’flu epidemic on, and we're awfully bus}*- " 

" What's Dr. Mountwell like ? ” Roland asked. “ Do you 
get on with her all right ? " 

“ She’s a darling • " Eileen admitted “ Quite young, so 
pretty and awfully mce I shall be horribly jealous if you make 
eyes at her. Now you really must let me get on with my work 
I haven’t half-finished making up the medicmes and the 
patients will be here for them at half-past six It's almost that 
now." 

„ Roland was amazed at Eileen's description of Dr. Mountwell, 
which differed so entirely from the picture he had compiled 
from, the very brief references to her m his mother’s letters. 
But he said nothing, and obediently took his departure He 
knew very well that Dr. Mountwell might turn up at any 
moment as her surgery hour was approaching And he was not 
, particularly anxious to be found m the dispensary talking to 
baleen. 


So Eileen went on with her work, dispensing the medicmes 
according to Alida’s list of prescriptions, and putting a label on 
each bottle as she did so The dispensary door was open, and 
as she worked, deftly and swiftly, she listened for Alida's „ 
footstep. But, by the tune -half-past six came, she had not ‘ 
arrived - Other - footsteps became audible, however, accom- 
.pamed by the opening and shutting of the outer door. v Then a 
.shuffling in the haU, followed by a knock on the dispensary 
door. 

' “ Come in ! ” Eileen called out. " Good-mommg, Mr 

Leader. You've called for Mrs Leader’s medicine Here it is/ 
all ready. How’s she getting on ? ” 

" Nicely, miss, thank you," Jim Leader replied as he put 
the bottle m the pocket of his overcoat. " The doctor saw her 
this morning, and said she was through the worst of it. But 
she’ll have to he in bed for a bit and keep warm Well, I must 
■ be getting away. It's a nice bright evening, with a full moon 
. just rising, so I’ll see my way home all right. Good-night, 
miss ” - 

- Jim Leader’s visit was followed by several others, mostly _ 
people calling for medicine. With these Eileen was able to 
deal, but among them were one or two who had called to see 
the doctor, and these she told to wait in the hall. There was 
nothing unusual m Alida's being a little late for her surgery 
hour During the past fortnight the epidemic had kept her so 
busy that she could not always get hack exactly on time. 
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But by seven o’clock the hall was Retting uncomfortably 
crowded and there was still no sign of Ahda. She had never 
been so late as this, and it occurred to Eileen that she must 
have come home, and was now m the house talking to Dr, 
Cecil Eileen hoped she would put in an appearance soon, for 
young Mrs Samboume had brought in her youngest baby, 
who didn’t look at all too good After a few minutes Eileen 
decided that Ahda ought to be told 
She passed through the baize doorway into the mam part of 
the house The drawing-room door was ajar, and she could 
hear voices from within Dr Cecil’s loud and hearty, but not 
, All da’s Eileen -walked m, to find four people in the room. 
Dr. and Mrs Cecil, Roland, and the rector who had looked’ 
in to welcome St John on his return. St John jumped out of 
his chair as she came m, and laid his hands paternally on her 
shoulders “ By Jove, Eileen, you look fine and bonny ! ” he 
exclaimed “I'd have come through to see you, but I know 
that you and Dr. Mountwell would be busy at this time. 

: So you’ve come to see me mstead. * Well, that’s what I call 
really nice of you ” 

“ I’m delighted to see you home again. Dr. Cecil/’ Eileen 
replied demurely Then, with a side glance in Roland’s 
direction, “ And you, too, Mr. Cecil Good-evening, Mr. 
Laverock.' I just came m to see if Dr. Mountwell -had come 
back yet There are several patients waiting to see her, and 
- one case I don’t quite like the look of Mrs Samboume’s 
- baby” 

“ Good heavens 1 ” St. John exclaimed “ Has Mrs. Sam-* 
bourne got yet another baby ? The birth-rate won’t be in any 
danger so long as she keeps on -like that .You’ve got an 
influenza epidemic to cope with, I hear. I expect Dr Mount- 
well has been delayed somewhere " 

"I saw Dr Mountwell not so long ago,” said The rector. 
“ My wife and T were at Exton House this afternoon, and she 
came an while we. were there to see Mrs Matthews add have a 
cup of tea. It must have been a little before five when she 
left ” v 

‘‘ Well, there you arel ” -St John exclaimed “ Stopping to 
have a cup of tea delayed her I tell you what, Eileen I’ll 
come through to the surgery and if Dr Mountwell isn't there 
1 11 have a look at the -Samboume baby. It’s a bit unpro- 
fessional, I suppose, but I dare say Dr Mountwell won’t mind. 
You 11 excuse me, won’t you. Laverock ” 

Ahda had not returned, and St. John had quite an. ovation 
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from the waiting patients They were genuine^ glad to see 
him; for much as they had taken to Alida, most of them had 1 
known him all their hyes - He examined the baby, and gave 
Mrs Samboume instructions what to do about it Then he 
turned to the rest, dealing out cheerful words and rule-of- 
thumb treatment As one of the older men said to him, it was 
just like old times 

- It was a quarter to eight by the time the surgery hour 
ended, with still no Sign of Ahda But/ in the excitement of 
the double homecoming, nobody had any thought to spare for 
her The rector, feeling that he had done his duty m welcoming 
St John back, had gone home to his dinner. St John and 
Roland could hardly be expected to show much mterest in 
the concerns of a locum they had never met. Eileen’s mind 
, was concentrated solely upon Roland And Hermione, 
overwhelmed by having both her husband and her son about 
her, had only one care m the world Would the pheasant go - 
round ? The only alternative was a tin of stewed steak, and 
.that was so terribly extravagant m points 

As events turned out dinner was a great success There were 
.four present. St. John, Hermione, Roland and Eileen. 
Alida’s chair remained untenanted and unremarked, save for a 
comment by St John that Dr Mountwell must have been 
delayed by a difficult case. To which Hermione replied shortly 
that Mabel would keep something hot for her. The pheasant 
had been hung to the hour, and was beautifully cooked St 
John, carving at the head of his own table, saw to it that 
there was enough for everybody And the Welsh rarebit 
following it was a triumph 

They were still lingering over some apples which Hermione 
had contrived to keep from the preceding autumn, when 
Mabel appeared in the doorway " Beg pardon, sir,” she said, 
addressing St John " But Mr. Tipping is here and would like 
to see you. ’It’s urgent, he says " 

“ Mr Tipping ? ” St. John replied, searching his memory, 
which had grown a trifle rusty m'his absence, for the name. 

-* Oh, Bob Tipping, you mean All right, I’ll see him ” 

"He flung his napfan aside, rose from his chair and left the 
room 
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CHAPTER NINE 

As far as Mr Oiliver of Folly Farm was concerned, that same 
Wednesday seemed to be one of those days when everything 
goes wrong To begin with, his man Robm reported that the 
pump in the yard, used to fill the troughs from which the 
bullocks drank, wouldn’t work. On inspecting it, Mr. Oiliver 
discovered that one of the valves was broken and would have 
to be replaced Then, just before dinner-time his daughter 
Marjorie, a strong upstanding girl of twenty-five or so, capable 
of as much work on the farm as any man, was seized with 
shivering fits and violent pains m the head It was evident 
that she had caught the prevailing complaint, and her mother 
packed her off to bed. And then, when having had his dinner 
he mounted his bicycle to nde into the village, the chain broke. 

The one horse which would go mto the trap was a tnfle lame, 
so the only course left to Mr Olhver was to walk Folly Farm 
was almost a mile from the centre of the village, the way to • 
which was by the lane running alongside the wall of Four- - 
square Mr 1 Olhver trudged along this lane until he reached , 
the’ comer, where there was a pillar-box. Here he turned 
sharply left mto the mam road and so reached the yard 
gateway of Foursquare, leading to the surgery door/ By tb&L 
time it was half-past two ' A 

He saw Alida, who promised to call at Folly Farm that.- 
afternoon She explained that they mustn’t expect her very./ 
early, as she had several other calls to make first. Meanwhile.? 
the patient should be given a couple of aspirms and kept warm. ' 

From Foursquare Mr Olhver went on to the policeman’s 
house where he inquired for Bob Tipping. But Mrs Foxcroft; 
— answered the door to him, shook her head Bob was out, 
over at Quenbies, repaying a cistern for Mrs Burwash, and it . 
would likely be a long job Mr Olhver left a message for Bob,-; 
asking him to run along to Folly Farm as soon as he got back 
Then, after calling at the shop to buy some aspirms, he 
returned home 

Bob Tipping, on his bicycle and carrying a bag of tools, ; 
arrived at Folly Farm about five o’clock Mr Oiliver .took' 
him to the pump, which he proceeded to dismantle " That’s, 
proper bad. that is,” he said as he extracted the defective 
N~ ve ‘ Broken right across I’ve never seen one go that way 
beiore. I ll have to send for a new valve to make a 10b of it. = 
And it may be a week or more before I get one ” 
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"And what about my bullocks while I’m waiting ? ” Mr 
Olfiver demanded. “I can’t HU the troughs without the 
pump, unless I carry' the water from the pond m the live-acre 
meadow. And likely that’ll freeze up any time now! 'Tis cold 
enough ” ' ' 

" Well, I duruio/* Bob replied. " I might be able to fix it 
up after a fashion until the new valve comes I’ll set to work 
and try, anyhow " He was successful m effecting temporary 
repairs to the pump, but by the time he had finished it was 
after six,- and getting dark But Mr Olliver, having got' him 
on the spot, was loath to let him go You might have a look 
at that old bike of mine,” he said ” The chain's broke and 
wants mending, and I fancy the back tyre wants seeing ,to, 

' for it doesn’t seem to hold the air properl y. It’s m the shed 
and I can bring you a lamp m there to see by ” 

- ' Bob, always ready to oblige, allowed himself to be persuaded 
He set to work on the bicycle, winch was a scarred and . 
battered veteran By the time he had remended the chain, v 
repaired the tyre, and tightened up the ominously rattling 1 
mudguards, it was after seven o'clock. Mr Olliver insisted on . 
taking him into the kitchen for a bit of bread and cheese and f 
a glass or so of the famous Folly Farm cider He learnt in the : 
‘course of conversation with Mrs Olhver that Marjorie was 

‘ “nesting nice and quiet Dr. Mountwell had been and wasn't 
j long -gone She had said that Marjorie was to be kept warm, 
and that they were to send round m the morning for a bottle 
, ’of medicine for her. And as Bob was here; would he put a 
rivet in the handle of the iron kettle The dratted thing was 
near falling off 

It was nearly half-past eight by the time that Bob at last got 
away from Folly Farm He remounted his bicycle and started 
to Vide homewards, feeling merry and elated from the cider" 
-he had drunk Good stuff, cider. Just the thing to keep away 
-this blessed ’flu that was hanging around It was a lovely 
might, too, a bit Jrostified perhaps but with a full moon -shining 

- -as bright as day. He wouldn't go straight home 1 He'd call m 

first at the White Bull, where maybe he’d find someone to give 
him a game of darts ’ * , . - 

Such were Bob's thoughts as he rode not too steadily along 
the lane Just before he reached the wall encircling the ' 

<■ grounds of Foursquare, his wheel slipped into a rut, and he 
’ Yery nearly fell off his bicycle. He'd have to take more care 
where he was going, for the lane had been allowed t o^get into 
a terrible state However, running alongside the wall was a ' - 
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harrow footpath, smooth compared with the rutted surface 
of the lane If he kept on that he'd be all right But it was 
queer how the old bike seemed to wobble like 

Whistling discordantly and steering a somewhat uncertain 
course, Bob rode along the path, keeping as near the wall as 
he could without touching it. He was nearly half-way between 
the beginning of the wall and the pillar-box at the comer where 
the lane joined the mam road, when he saw something lying , 
on the path ahead of him. He thought at first that it was the 
branch of a tree fallen there But as he approached closer he 
saw that it was nothing of the land It was someone tying on 
the ground, curled up and seemmgly asleep 

Bob’s bram was still slightly under the influence of the 
* cider, and his first sentimeht was one of indignation People 
shouldn’t lie about the roads like that If any one were to 
ride into them they'd get a nasty fall Bob dismounted from 
Ins bicycle, and, still whistling, walked up to the huddled 
form and bent over it The discordant whistle died on his lips 
Foi the form was that of Dr Mb mi t well, and where her head 
lay was a pool of blood. 

Bob stood there for a moment, appalled, paralysed m every __ 
limb, wondering what on earth he should do He could mend 
most things, but not the human body Dr Mountwell lay 
still and motionless, showing no sign of life Tins was a job 
for more skilful hands than his own After a second or two his 
power of movement returned He mounted his bicycle and 
pedalled furiously, round the comer where the pillar-box was, 
and through the village until he reached his brother-in-law's 
house. 

Foxcroft was sitting m front of the kitchen fire, reading a 
newspaper in his shirt sleeves He looked up at Bob's abrupt 
entrance and stared at him “ Why, whatevei’s come over 
you ? he asked " You look all scared Have you met a 
ghost or something ? ” 

Bob stood there with chattering teeth The combmed effects 
of the cider and of what he had seen had completely unnerved 

hun Dr. Mountwell ” he managed to stammer" - " She's ' 

had an accident Lying there in Folly Farm Lane Nearly ran 
over her, I did ” 

Foxcroft rose to his feet, instinctively reaching for, the 
tunic that hung on a peg nearby. " It’s my belief you've been , 
on the booze," he said, severely “ Now, what’s all this 7 You, 
say tnatJJr Mountwell ha s met with an accident ? You didn't 
knock her over yourself, did you ? " 
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Bob struggled to pull himself together " I’ve only had a 
couple of glasses of cider that Mr. Ollrver gave me, straight I 
have. And Dr .Mountwell was lymg there in the-lane as I was 
cur my way back Under the wall, not far from the comer. 
Andie’s hurt, for there’s a lot of blood lying around Itgave 1 
me such a turn, I- — ” 

^ " Never mind about that,” Foxcroft mterrapted him “ I'll, 
go along there with the stretcher and see what’s to be done 
And you listen to me Hop along on your bike to the doctor’s 
house and ask'for Dr Cecil I know he's home, for Mrs Cecil 
, told the missus so this evenmg Tell him what's happened, and 
, bring him along to the place You’ll be useful to bear a hand 
with the stretcher Get along, there’s no time to be wasted ” 

- ,Bob,~whose head was gradually clearing, obeyed him He 
rode his bicycle to Foursquare and, entering by the yaid gate, 
reached the back door Mabel opened it to him - ” Why, Mr. , 

, Tipping, whatever’s the matter ? ” she asked, > seeing his 
scared face in the bright moonlight. 

" There’s been an accident, miss,” Bob replied. And' my 
brother-in-law told me to come round and fetch Dr Cecil He's 
» come home, he says.” 

' "Yes, he’s home,” slid Mabel ” You'd- best come inside 
^dyait here while I tell him you've come.”' . 

. « ,St John shortly appeared m the back passage. ” Hallo, 
Bob!” he exclaimed .heartily. “ I’m very glad to see you 
©gam after all this time. What can I do for you ? ” 

1 This time Bob told his story more coherently He had found 
Pr Mountwell lying in the lane,- obviously badly hurt He had - 
told his brother-in-law, who had sent him to fetch Dr' Cecal 
and take him to the place. Foxcroft had already started for 
there with* the stretcher > 

- " I’ll come at once,” St John replied , They >vent out by the 
back door. ” Wart a minute while I fetch a few things from 

- the surgery ” He entered the annexe by the patients’ 'door 
There was nobody about, for "Eileen was still in the dining- 
room, He collected a few instruments and bandages, then 

" rejoined Bob They set off together, along the road to the 
! corner, and so down the lane to the spot where Dr. Mount-well 
lay 

, Foxcroft had got there before them, and he nodded curtly 
, “reply to St. John's greeting " Bad business, I’m afraid, 

" Doctor, ” he said ” But 3'ou’ll know best when you've had a 
*°°k at the poor lady.” 

As St John knelt down, Foxcroft and Bob stood in the lane 
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watching him There was no need of the policeman's torch, for 
the full moon shone from an unclouded sky. Ahda lay close 
against the wall, as though she had fallen as she walked along 
the footpath. She was wearing the dress she was in the habit 
of wearing when on her rounds, a tweed coat and skirt, a small 
felt hat and a pair of strong leather-soled shoes Beside her 
was the leather attache-case she always carried, containing her 
stethoscope and other medical apparatus. And m the lane 
nearby there was an envelope, conspicuous^ white in the 
moonlight. 

“ You’re right, Foxcroft, this is a shocking bad business,” 
said St John, rising to his feet “ The poor girl's dead, I'm 
sorry to say You’re quite sure that she is Dr Mountwell, of 
course ? ” 

“ It's Dr Mountwell, right enough,” Foxcroft replied. 
“ What makes you doubt it, Doctor ? ,v 

" I don't doubt it/’ St John replied " I've- never seen her 
before, that’s all. I can’t imagine how this can have happened. 
Something must have fallen on her from above. -The top of her 
head is all crushed m ” 

Foxcroft looked up towards the unclouded sky. But there 
was nothing m that direction to suggest what might have 
fallen For some days past there had been no aerial activity 
whatever At this particular spot, there were no trees over- 
hanging the lane, which was bounded by the wall on one hand 
and a low quick-set hedge on the other “ It’s a rum go,” he 
| aid I m more than sorry this should have happened, for 
I ve liked the lady ever since she first came here But being 
sorry won t mend matters We’d best get the poor lady’s 
body to the mortuary.” 

Ci You ve f°I a mortuary here, then, smce I've been away ? ” 
bt. John asked 


“ n V f P ro P erl y a mortuary,” Foxcroft returned 
ut rue A R P people thought we ought to have somewhere 
badies m cas p e the place should be blitzed, so Sir Mark 
bave °ne of his loose-boxes. That’s where we took Dr 
ft, 3 er a ^ er we d found him. This is the second fatal accident 
nat s happened to the people who’ve taken your place, 


t ■» ^ oa caa t expect me to know anything about it,” said Si 
jonn, struck by the curious significance of Foxcroft’s tone 

hoduVn g ix.+ iere tT illS afternoon. How are you gomg to get th 
body to Exton House ? It'll be the deuce of a lob to carr 
it all that way on the stretcher ” - J 
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• WeTl soon fix that/’ Foxcroft replied. " Bob here's got a 
fiandcart that he uses for his tools and things, and we can lay 
the stretcher on that Slip up and get it, Bob. And while 
you're there, ask your sister to ring up Sir Mark Tell her to 
ask him if he’d mind having the mortuary unlocked, asdhere’s 
been an accident and we’re bringing a body along. Sharp, 
aaw» ” 

As Bob went off Foxcroft began his investigations He 
picked up the attache- case and looked into it. Then lie picked 
up the envelope. It was an unposted letter addressed- to Mrs 
Mountwell, 42 Buckenham Mansions, London, W 2. This he" 
put mto his pocket Then he began to look for anything that 
might have fallen from above. There were several large stones 
scattered about the lane, evidently put there for the purpose 
of filling up the ruts. But none of these was loose They were 
utt'fimuy embedded in the frozen ground. The path on which 

* the body lay was hard and smooth, with here and there a thin 
coating of ice. It was possible that Dr. Mountwell might'have 
slipped and fallen But would that have resulted m ah. injury 
to the top of the head ? 

, ~ After some little while Foxcroft approached the body once 
more. He said nothing to St. John, who stood watching- him 
jm gloomy silence. Talang a piece of chalk from his pocket he 
, made two marks on the wall, one m Ime with each extremity of 
, the body as it lay on the ground These he supplemented by 
a, series of careful measurements. He was determined that 
, Sergeant Boston should have no fault to find with him for 
leaving anything undone. He was making notes, with 
_ uote-book resting against the wall so that the moon shou 
. shine full upon it, when Bob returned with the handcai . .. 
Between the three of them they put the body on the stretcher, 

. then Hfted this on to the cart. This done they started off "for 
Txton House. 

1- It was by now half -past nine, and freezing fairly hard. 
There was nobody about the village, and they reached -their 
destination without incident Sir Mark, who had received 

- Mrs Foxcroft's message, was waiting for them at the door of 
the improvised mortuary, which had been fitted with a trestle- 

- table- and electric light <c Who is it ?” he asked quickly; as 
the body hidden by the stretcher cover was deposited, 

“ Foxcroft tells me it’s my locum," St. John replied " I'm 
p*ng to make a rather more extensive examination than I've 
been able to do so far. I’ll be with you in half an hour or so.” 
Corringham, Foxcroft and Bob came out of the loose-box, 
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closing the door behind them to comply with black-out 
regulations Bob was bidden to take himself off with his 
handcart, and proceeded to do so Then Comngham turned 
to Foxcroft “ What does this mean 7 ” he asked steadily 
“ I wish I knew, sir,” Foxcroft replied " It's Dr Mount- 
well, there isn't any doubt about that Bob found her in Folly 
Farm lane on the footpath that runs alongside the wall of 
Foursquare And Dr Cecil says the top of hei head is broken 
in I don’t like the look of it at all, sir ” 

Comngham considered this information for a second or two. 
V I don’t like the look of it, either," he said slowly. u What 
are you going to do ^ ” 

' ' " I’m going to ring up the sergeant and hear what’s he's got 
to say about it, sir, Andl'll go home and do that now, if you'll 
excuse me ” 

’Comngham, left alone, re-entered the house With heavy 
footsteps he made lus way to the library where he and Lady 
Comngham had been sitting after dinner She was still there, 
> reclining in an arm-chair by the fire, a readmg-lamp on a table 
nearby casting a soft light on her handsome face and silver 
hair She laid her book down as her hnsband came into the 
room “ Who was it, dear ? ” she asked “ Any one we 
know ? ” . J 


Comngham seated himself wearily on the arm of her chair 
ynd put his hand affectionately on her knee '* It was Alicia," 
he replied qmetly 

' > Ahda' Lady Comngham exclaimed “You mean that 
she s dead ? How awful ! However did it happen ? Was she 
run over ? The message said there’d been an accident " 

■ Comngham shook his head " I don’t know. I haven’t 
heard the details yet Bob, lipping found her in Folly Farm 
lane .bt John s in there with her now He’s sure to come in 
here when h e comes out And I shan’t know what to say to 
< t>°t FP abruptly and stood with his hands and elbows 

FJ^^Pfce, staring into the fire “ So Merrion was 
XK tu?* J ’ ke said m a curiously level voice - 
asked ^ ^ Cs ' 1?td:m l Memon ^ay ? " Lady Comngham, 

’ " ? e said that he had no doubt that Wiegler had been 
murdered. And from that day to this I’ve been trying to 

he WaS WOng WeU> lt,s no use trying' 

¥^°, dy s gomg-to beheve that two of St. John's 

' JSSSwIJm kdleda ccidental}y, one after the other It’s the 
most horrible situation that I’ve ever come across:" * 
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** Hark! What are you talking about ’ ” Lady Comngham 
exclaimed. " Are you trying to break it to me that All da was 
murdered ? You can’t mean anything so ghastly.". J - 
Corringham. kicked the logs m the fireplace so that they 
crackled sharply - A sudden flame shot up, lighting up his face, 
which looked strangely old and careworn " I don’t know," 
he replied. “ It’ll be a matter for the police and the coroner.- 
Foxcrpft has gone home to ring up Sergeant Bnston They 
won’t take things so easily this time." 
v y- But who could have murdered her ? " Lad}' - Corrmgham 
objected. " Nobody in the village, she was far too popular. 
Some stranger, who met her, an unprotected woman, in the 
dark’" , 

‘ It isn’t dark to-night, it’s bright moonlight. And what 
stranger would be lurking in Folly Farm Lane ? First Wiegler, 
then Akda Wiegler’s case one might understand There were 
few people in the place who had any love for him But 
' Auda, as you say, was as much liked as he was hated ’* 
Corringham dropped his voice : " Except by one person we 
'know," he added 

Hermione ’ " Lady Corringham asked in a shocked voice. 

' Mark ! Whatever is the matter with you to-mght ’ Why 
ao you 'say such awful things ? ” - 

I shouldn't say them to any one but you,' my dear. But I 
ean t help anticipating the questions the police will ask if they 
have any reason to suspect foul play And they'll ask you and 
me, you must realise that Don't you see what an appalling 
Bung this is going to be for St. John ? I wish I knew what was 
the best thing to be done ? ” 

- Comngham stood there for a couple of minutes or more, 
while the flame died down, leaving his face in darkness '* I 
wonder," he muttered at last thoughtfully " Leonard will 
have to be told, of course. 1 only hope that he won't take it too 
hardly, poor boy He's never said anything to me, but since * 
they met I've often thought — Oh, well, that's all over now'. 
Til nng him up He’s pretty sure to be at his rooms now. And 
I shall ask him if he can put me in touch with Merrion He's 
fhe man to help if any one can " 

Leonard was at home, and Corringham broke the news to 
him as gently as such a thing is possible on the telephone. 

" That's the worst thing I've heard," Leonard replied after - 
a long silence. " Far worse than when they told me they’d 
have to take my leg off It was good of you to let me know 
at once. Admiral. I'd far rather have heard it from voa 
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than from any one else Fate does play rotten tricks,' doesn t 
'it’" ’ * - - , ; 

“ We’re both most frightfully sorry, old chap ,' 7 said Coning--' 
ham " Come home and see us as soon as yon can." And now, 
one thmg more. Do you know how I can get m touch with 
Memon ’ ” 

“ Why, yes, I think so,” Leonard replied “ He’s not in town / 
just now, for he does a good deal of his work at his own house, ■- 
which is at a place called High Eldersham It’s not such a 
very long way from Exton Forcett as the crow flies You can 
ring him up there, if you like High Eldersham double one.” 3 
His conversation with Leonard finished, Comngham put a 1 
trunk call, through to Mem on’s number The operator _ 
promised to rmg him up when the connection was made - He 
was about to return to the library, when St John came in 
mbbmg his hands and stampmg his feet “ By Jove, it’s cold " 
in that loose-box of yours t ” he exclaimed “ I thought I’d 
look m for a moment, but I can’t stop, for I must get home. 
They’ll be wondering what’s ^become of me. You know that 
Roland’s home, I daresay ” 

” What’s that ? ” Corringham rephed. " Roland home ? 
When did he arrive ? ” 1 - - , . 

“ This afternoon, qmte unexpectedly Got twenty-four ^ 
hours leave on the plea of filial longing to see his father. Trust - , 
these young fellows to wangle an vthmg But this is an infernal - 
nuisance about Dr. Mountwell I’d looked forward to at least 
a week m which to rest and enjoy myself And now I shall 1 
have to take over the practice m the middle of tins influenza 
epidemic It does seem a bit hard, doesn't it ? ” - 

But tlus was more than Corringham could bear u I’m sorry, 
St^ John, but I'm expecting a very important trunk call,” he' 
said sharply " It’s on a particularly confidential matter. Do 
you mind ? ” 

► Si 3°hn took the hint at once “ Of course not, I must get 
back m any case. I've a lot of things to talk about to Roland 
and I shan t have another opportunity, for he’ll have to be off 
in the morning Give my love to Sylvia, and tell her that I’ll 
loch m and see her as soon as I can. Good-night.” 

„ -n 011 C a ud Comngham rejomed his wife m the library. 

JUnt was St John,” he said 1 didn’t bring him in here, 
necau^e I knew he’d get on both our nerves All he says about 
Annas death is that it is an infernal nuisance, because he'll 
have to do the work.” 

“ down, Mark, and be reasonable,” Lady Corringham 
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can't expect St. John to look at it as we do. 
«un ■was- only a stra}- r individual who happened to 
. Pf®**® the necessary- qualifications to be able to come here as 
J“*s locum They had never met, Alida told me that herself 
: , ^rangements were made through an uncle of hers who 

w»rkmg in the same hospital as St John.” 

.. ^hat day be,” Comngham rephed “ But he might have 
“•own at least a decent sorrow He’s bone selfish, that’s what’s 
we matter with him Ah, that’s my call ” 
fpAp hurried out of the room to answer the telephone " Your 
Elder sham call,” said a voice. "Are you there. High 
^Wershara ? ” A pause and a faint creaking sound, then 

” This is 



Can I speak 


, Sir Mark Comngham, from Exton Forcett 
to Capt^n Merrion, please ? ” 

* 'will ask,” the voice rephed "Will you hold on a 
rouiuf e ? ” a short pause, then the voice again. "I am 
PJdting you through to Captain Memon.” Then, " This is 
Semon spealang Is that you, Comngham ? Good-evening, 
^eU mth you, I hope? ” - 

,'^No, it isn’t,” Comngham replied. " I'm awfully sorry to / 
-^hirh you like this, Memon, but there's a sea of trouble here. 

* Won’t go mto details over the telephone There's been 
another fatal accident Dr. Mountwell, the locum who took 
. Ziegler’s place And to be quite candid, I'm frightened to 
death at what may happen Things look just about as' ugly _ ' 
; 33 they can I suppose it would be quite impossible for you to 
come over here ? I’d value your opirnon more than anybody’s.” 

" Nothing’s impossible,'/ Merrion replied cheerfully "If ' 
nothing .crops up dunng the night to prevent me, I will leave 
here alter breakfast and I shall be with you before lunch, 

111 come by car, so that. I can get back quickly if I’m > 
wanted Will that do ? ” ~ 

" I should rather think it would 1 ” Comngham exclaimed 
" I’ll- tell you just how grateful I am when we meet. Good- 
night, and ever so many thanks ” 

If Corringham was concerned over the manner of Ahda’s . 
death Foxcroft was scarcely less so Although he had not had 
the benefit of Merrion ’s observations, he had never been quite 
satisfied that Dr. Wiegler’s death was accidental And now 
this second remarkable accident seemed to confirm his sus- 
picions The sooner the sergeant came over and had a look at 
things, the better It was for ium to say what was to be done. 


On his way homewards from Exton House he overtook Bob 
Tipping pushing his handcart, and cross-questioned him 
severely But Bob had very little to add to Ins original story. 
He had been at Folly Farm, domg a few jobs for Mr. Olhver. 
Wnle he was there, he heard that Dr Moimjtwell had been to 
see Marjone Olhver, who had gone down with 'flu. As he had 
been cycling back along the lane he had seen something on 
the footpath ahead of him, and that was all It was quite , 
true that Mr Olhver had given him a couple of glasses of 
cider, which had made him feel a bit queer when he got out 
m the fresh air after the hot kitchen But he hadn't been w 
any way sozzled, that he’d swear to 
As soon as he got home, Foxcroft rang up the sergeant, 
and gave him the facts briefly. “ I don’t like the look of 
it. Sergeant," he concluded " It isn't like that affair of 

Dr. Wiegler. There wasn’t a gravel-pit to fall into this 
time." 


j^Wbat do you mean ? " Sergeant Bnston demanded 
r *■ mean that people don’t always get their heads bashed in 
by accident," Foxcroft rephed “ I’ve got my own ideas, and 
1 d like you to come over and see for yourself, Sergeant " 

All right, I'll come But heaven help you if you’ve 
dragged me out at this time of night for nothing. Not far 
trom the pillar-box at the comer of the road, you say ? Very 
well I U meet you there in half an hour’s time ” 

~ was e l ev en o clock when Bnston kept his appointment - 
e moon was still shining bnghtly, but a cold breeze had blown - 
up rom the eastward, and a dark bank of cloud had appeared 
6 horizon. There was obviously no time to be wasted 
. ® moon was obscured Foxcroft took the sergeant 

, e ^P°Vyb ere the body had lam, described its position and 
pointed out the chalk marks he had made on the wall 

wpII w t i!f^ + h T I T^ t ’ Ser S €ant »' , l ie said “Dr Mount- 
Frvnrurma r. e TK° ^°dy Farm and was on her way back to 
wav d, r ► here are two ways she might have come This 

to laT1 °’ mt o the mam road at the corner, and so 

A crn „ a ^ * i ie , bhe other way is a good bit shorter. 

on to + n„° Uple ^f lds , where there's a footpath, and so out 

From tup where those three or four cottages stand. 

road at ^ere s a bit of a track leading on to the mam 

have tak^ that5 d S ° f the ^Foursquare grounds. She might 1 

It's prettv mirv C ° me to the S ates the other way round 

enough S TP i at wa >' in wet weather, but it would be hard 
enough on a frosty evening like this " 
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me* 


^ murder, 

^ ^° rC> F ' bc dldn>t comc that way,” 
lweSl d i dH ! A rid wIt y dldn,t shc - as it was the shortest ? 

*"* Stic wanted ^ i.. .. _ *n _ 1 -. _ 


irons* «kb ~ ; .1 7 Vi - v UiUU 1 aiK: * ilb u. was tnc shortest i 
lotta4 *** panted t0 post a 1<Hter in the P^lar-box, see ? I 
Wf £Lj! U S , lyingr 01 ? the Pound, and I picked it up, that's 
46 was hit '• mtIS ^ havc becu carr y in 5 11 m Imst habd Wren 

f!L Z Cry l 1 ' ' * said Briston impatiently, "But 

a* on thrill 1 ? er That , s what wc want t0 know. You told 
" Ana ^ c i e P lonc you d got your own ideas ” 

m ZtTiL h lli Fo ^ croft replied " You see that bit of 
sow tW' lc , cla ^ marks arc ? Well, as I was telling 3'ou jus 4 - 
been wSLl^ h ° r ? t sh r la >'* CIase against the wall, as if she’< 
itahd tbe footpath, as she naturally would If yoi 

»o’t looi^over the'top ^ SergeaTlt ' y ou ' n fmd Y™ 

‘ Tlit^ii 566 t x h f t XVlthout standing there," said Bnston 
« <> 'yah must be seven feet high if it’s an inch " 

rther JL'iL*™ t} l LS SI " dGj " Foxcroft agreed *' But on the 
8 much hU'ound is a lot higher. I don’t suppose the.. wall 

* tfotfntweiK? 1 * t ian f° ur or five feet fogh there 1 And' Dr. 
that." U S ID;,unes are rfght on top of her head, remember 

‘+4 it 11 . 

gcrfthr ,C ' P eanm 8 of this dawned upon Bnston he whistled 
Other ade ontT” - leamng over ^ wal1 ' eh ? Quit’s on the 

the CC T ds Pfddock,” Foxcroft rephed. "And between 
round fi d ° Ci i and tFe waU there’s a path running. Right 
cim’i * +J >lace d goes, close inside the wall. Mind you, I 
Wac ^ayyhere was anybody on that path when Dr Mountwell 
’ ^ here ’’ 

idea * +1? an y bod y was on the path ? ” Bnston asked. " Your 
T, j ls t, a t they leaned over the wall and clouted the poor 
a( Jy® the head That’s it, isn’t it ? ” 

It might have happened, anyhow/" Foxcroft rephed " I 
TT 1 ^ any other way to account for it It looks to me as uf 
; jaust have been hit- on the head by someone, for there's 
nothmg that could have fallen on' her And if she’d slipped and 
-re 1, sbe ^°uldn't have landed on the top of her head - 
there was* obviously something in Foxcroft 's idea -Bnstdn 
+u l ^ e ^ ed ^ motor-cycle against the wall, and climbed on to 
me saddle. Standing on this he -was able to look over. The 1 
Path inside the wall, considerably higher than the level of the 
lane, was as Foxcroftliad described it. He had only time for a 
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rapid glance, lor while he was still perched precariously on 
the saddle, the clouds swept up over the moon and in an instant 
the scene was plunged in darkness. 

“That's finished .it for to-night," he remarked, as with 
Foxcroft's assistance he regained the sohd ground “ I'll 
have to speak to the Super about this. I’ll ring him up from . 
your house, and see what he says Looks to me as if there’s 
been some dirty work ” 

The superintendent, having been informed of the facts, took . 
the view that there must have been some -very dirty work 
indeed But, privately, he doubted whether Bnston was 
competent to discover the perpetrator of this The ultimate * 
result of a consultation between him and the chief constable of - 
the county was a request to Scotland Yard that an officer of 
the C.I.D should be sent to Exton Forcett as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER TEN ' ' ' 

To Corringham’s unbounded rehef, Meixion arrived at Exton 
House shortly before noon on the following morning His host 
hurried him into the library, and set him down before the fire 
I can't tell you how grateful I am to you for coming at such 
short notice,’’ he said. “ Things have turned out very much 
as I expected .they would. The local police were here an hour 
ago Sergeant Boston from Marbeach and the local man, 
Foxcroft. You remember them They wouldn’t say much, 
for they're expecting a chap from Scotland Yard But I 
gather that they've made up their minds That Alida was 
murdered, and they say they’ve found a clue as to who did it ” 
Mernon smiled faintly ‘ I know nothing beyond what you 

in ^ e , over tlle telephone last night,” he replied “ Who is 
this Alida you speak of ? ” 

I m so sorry. Alida is Dr Mountwell’s Christian name. 
„/ A1 n , e ai l d ^ v ' ere _ ver y fond of her, and always spoke of her 
J® iV ! * } vas / ound yesterday evening with fatal injuries 

1Cr , Vr ad ■^ nd after your explanation of how 
f r . Y 'T as , ^ lded > I fed that you were the very person to’ 
an ,^yel the whole horrible business " 

- i 1 ? on>t know about that,” said Merrion doubtfully. 

inFM* y r 0U tc i? me ' the P° llce se em pretty well on the, 
alread >' I gather that Dr Mountwell succeeded Dr. 
\\ icgler as locum for the regular practitioner here, who is 
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^felkbroetd somewhere. "I don't want to appear flippant, 
we to assume that there is someone here whose hobby 
locums ? If you don't mmd my saying so, it doesn't 
altogether probable " . , 

’ y ' 1^ isn t," Cornngham rephed " It’s far worse than that, 

. l m afraid. And Dr Cecil is no longer abroad He came home' 
yesterday afternoon, as did his son Roland, who came out 
r afcooting with us that Saturday afternoon ” ~ 

. .. 1 remember,” said Mernon thoughtfully "You had 
about the boy then. I won’t ask you if you have any- 
f ideas about him now In my experience it's no good 
* *° S0 ^ ve a P uzz le of this kind until one’s m full possession - 

^ ac ^ s Obviously you beheve there is some con- 
“®ttion between the death of these two people That being so, 
T" “ a( l better begm with the first one. Has anjdhmg cropped 
up now which, might throw any fresh light on that ? ” 

„ ^iringham hesitated “ I'm not sure,” he replied 
Wiegler's heir turned up a little while back A most un- 
pleasant red-headed bounder, byname Kingsbury. Gunthorpe, 

Hi +vf n( ^ 1111116 w ho was acting as Mrs Cecil's legal adviser 
w the affair, brought him here on one occasion It appears that 
' Ziegler, who seems to have had no relations, made Kingsbury ' 

- heir out of gratitude. But Kingsbury declares that he had 
,?P knowledge that he had, done so That may 6r may not be 
h"ue There’s no means of proving it ” > 

’ ,, Untrue, it suggests a possible motive on Kmgsbury's 

said Mernon. “ Apart from that, is .there anythmg to 
i C0 ^ n6c t him with Wiegler's death ? ” 

'* ' ‘ Well, that’s just it,” Cornngham replied. "’You Told me 
that you know something about little villages like tlus, and- 1 
consequently you must be well aware that it doesn't do to 
place much reliance on the rumours and reports you hear m - 
- them But there was a certain cunous report about a red- 
headed stranger. And this report was flying about long before 
Kingsbury turned up to claim Ins inhentance ” 

. ‘‘That might be mterestmg if there were any substance in 
the report,” Memon remarked. 

“ I’ll tell you. There’-s a man here called Bert Hawthorne 
" - He met with a senous accident some years ago, as the result of 
winch he lost the use of his legs, and can now only get around 
, in a wheel-chair As of . course he can't do very much, he 
spends his time wheeling himsel £ about the village. Talking 1 
to people and watching e\ erj thing that goes on. I don't think > 
much happens here without Bert Hawthorne’s knowledge. 
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‘‘ Well, it seems that he saw something on the afternoon of / 
Wiegler’s death I haven’t had the story from his own lips, for, 
to tell the truth, I’ve been trying to forget about that incident. 
But this, briefly, is what has come to my cars. That afternoon 
Bert was out as usual m his chair He wheeled himself to a 
sunny spot on the road from here to Marbcach, near the end of , 
the lane, 01 lather track, leading into Gallows Wood. Whilst 
he was there he saw a red-haired stranger go up the track, and 
after a while come back again, holding wliat looked to him like 
a packet of picture postcards ” 

“ Did any one besides Bert Hawthorne see this man ? ” 
JVIemon asked 

Not that I’m aware of But it doesn’t necessarily follow ' 
from that that Bert invented or imagined him Bert told 
Foxcroft, but Sergeant Bnston, who was convinced that 
Wiegler s death ’was accidental, didn’t attach any importance 
to his statement In consequence, no serious inquiries were 
ever made about this stranger 

' \ told you that Kingsbury came here a month or so after 
Wiegler s death I walked with him and Gunthorpe to Four- 
square and on the way there we passed Bert m his chair. I 
purposely stopped and spoke to him I wanted him to notice 
Kingsbury without knowing who he was ” 

,, did Bert reaGt to the test ? ” Merrion asked. 

- No, he. didn't Perhaps he thought that Kingsbury was a 
mend ofmme and for that very reason couldn’t be the man he 
saw on the day of Wiegler’s death. And -I’ve never spoken to 
nrm on the subject, for reasons which I think you will under- 

StcLilu. ^ f 


Te$, I understand,” Memon v replied. ” And, believe me, I 
luuy sympathise with your position But, as an outsider, I’m 

TT, d + t0 . l 0 u?^ at ^ gs ^rently I’ve never had the 
ghtest doubt that Wiegler was murdered The police, on the 
other hand, convinced themselves that his death was accidental. 

' + 1 t r !p St^n Slble that the y ma y be mistaken again, but thia 
, Ti he ^ ray / 01 ^ d But ' assum i n g them to be right, 

■] Hountwell was in fact murdered, is there any 

ev ™l ce of connection between the two enmes ? ” 

a ? tttlg ^ St John- Cecil’s locums,” said 

that are hnnnri S 1 d^d the mvestigations 

Mrs. Cecil when t° made ‘ 1 f° r get whether or not you met 
■ y ° U Y &re staying here m November ’’ 

1 met ner tor a few minutes, one momine when she had 
come to see lady Corrmgham. But I teay^Td Se oppd£ 
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'-w£ r-v forming any very definite opinion about her I 
.flltbered at the time from what you told me that she 
morOdghiy disliked Dr Wiegler. But" I also gathered that she 
Was not alone in that dislike, since Wicgler was generally 
^wpular with everybody m the place.” 

That's true enough. But the disturbing fact is that she 
•feKked Alida at least as much as she did Wiegler, although 
aeariy eveiy one else m the village thought her perfectly 
Charming ” 

y " I see," said Mernon “ Have you any idea why Mrs. 
\Cccil disliked Dr. Mountwell so intensely ? " 

’ Corringham slirugged his shoulders “ How often is there 
' What you and I should call a logical reason for one woman 
.taking a dislike to another ? Hemnone was prejudiced against 
, *dida from the very moment of her arrival For one tiling, the 
oosmess liad been arranged by her husband, and Hermione ‘ 
&a;d no idea that the Dr Mountwell he had told her to 
* gpect was a woman That was a bit of a shock to her in the 
*ffst place And then, you know what women are. Those 
two couldn’t pull together somehow I dare say because Alida' 
Wasn't what Hermione expected a woman doctor to be. X don't 
^an that any one could have criticised her professionally. 
She was extremely clever and competent, with a manner 
, ^hich tamed even the villagers But she was at the same time 
h very well-educated and charming person, with far too much r 
intelligence to conform to Hermione’s ‘inhibitions. That's 
ail very vague, I know,’ but it’s the sort of thing that can’t 
be expressed in exact terms.” ~ - 

Merrion smiled " Martial discovered that, quite a long time 
ago," he said. “ ‘ Non amo ic, Sabidi ' or, as Thomas Brown , * 
translated it, ‘ I do not like thee, Dr Fell.' We may take it ' 
that Mrs Cecil’s dislike of Dr. Mountwell^ though incapable of 
- ' logical explanation, was none the less very Teal do you - 

think that dislike was sufficiently intense to inspire her to 
murder ? ” , 

- “ X don’t know l ” Corrmgham exclaimed violently. " That's 
just why I asked you to come here Ever since you told me why 
you believed Wiegler to have been murdered, my 1 conscience 
hasn't given me a moment's peace' Well, I'm not gomg to do 
that a second fame I refuse to be guided entirely by the police, - 
but if you assure me that Alida was murdered, I shan't rest 
f until her murderer is fouild whoever he or she may be." * , ' 
Mernon was secretly amused at this attitude, which, after t 
ah, was very natural. Comngham had not liked Wiegler, and 
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whatever opinion he might have had’ as to the manner of his 
death, he comforted himself with the reflection that he was as 
well dead as alive But the case of Di Mount veil was an 
entirely different matter. His liking for her had overcome 
even his desire to shield his old fnends, the members of the 
Cecil family " I’m not a detective, you know," said Merrion 
gently 

" Not professionally, perhaps," Corringham replied. " But 
you are a man framed to very acute observation.^ Your 
description of what you saw when we went to look for Wiegler's 
body proves that. And I shall be quite content to accept your 
opinion as to the cause of Alida’s death, whether it agrees with 
the theory of the police or not " 

I’ll certainly do my best to help you," said Merrion 
" You'll have to take me round and show me where and how 
it happened, of course But I’d like to ask you a tew prelimin- 
ary questions. Assuming, as I think we safely may, ,that 
Wiegler was murdered, who m your opinion could have 
murdered him, and for what reason ? You’ve thought about 
. that, I dare say " 

“ Thought about it ? " Corringham exclaimed " I should - 
]ust think I had. So far as I can make out, there are three 
possibilities The village suspected Wiegler of being a spy of 
some kind, and I hear that since his death quite a lot of people 
have become convinced Of the fact This may have provided a 
pretext for his murder Roland Cecil, inspired by his mother’s 
complaints against the man> may have found it convenient to 1 
share, or pretend to share, the common belief ”, 

Memon made no comment ' upon this, and Corringham , 
proceeded " Then there’s the undeniable fact that Wiegler 
had made himself universally unpopular. He had a positive - 
gift for interference in affairs beyond his province He was 
always threatening to expose people or to inflict some un- 
pleasantness upon them Simon Plowman, the builder, is' a 
case on point. I don’t think we can rule out the possibility 
thdt one of these people followed Wiegler to Gallows Wood, 
and murdered him there 

" Finally there is Bert j Hawthorne’s red-haired stranger, 
who may or may not have, been Kingsbury. That line of 
inquiry has never been followed up It seems to meThat if the 
man did actually go into Gallows Wood, the probability is,-' ' 
~that„he at least saw Wiegler. But nobody can tell us whether ^ 
he went as far as the wood Bert only saw him enter the lane 1 
leading to it and come out again The postcards, or whatever 
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don’t seem to me to be of much help He may have 
had them m his pocket when he went up the lane. 
rpGKemon nodded approvingly " I don’t think we can add 
/anything to 'that,” he said. ” Now comes my next question 
~AS6ummg,for the moment that Dr. Mountwell was murdered, 

* 60 °f the motives for Wiegler’s murder apply m her case ? 

" niere’s no question of any one suspecting her of being a 
Ijpy,” Corringham replied “ That pretext could not possibly 
w alleged m her case. As I tell you' everybody in the place 
liked her, or, even if they were prejudiced against a woman 
doctor, as a few of them were, they had no grievance against 
her The red-haired stranger, whoever he may have been, 
„ fcmhy seems to come into the picture ” 

./’There is apparently only one common factor,’ -Mem on 
^remarked “Mrs Cecil’s dislike of both Wiegler and Dr 
^ Mountwell But is it absolutely necessary to look for a common 
■ factor, 7 The two may have been murdered by different people, 

* Scttiated by entirely different motives. And these motives 
6 »ay not have originated m Exton Forcett * 

1 I’d very much like to think that was the case, Corrmg- 

* ham replied. ' “ But it appears to me extremely unlikely Such 
a, thing would. involve too extraordinary a coincidence 

» “ I quite" agree,” said Memon “ But it s a very good rule 

■When starting on an investigation like this to keep an absolutely 
open mind, and not to "be influenced one way or the other by 
apparent coincidences And I don't think we need discuss the 
matter any further until we are in possession of the relevant 
' facts ' 

Immediately after lunch Comngham and Memon set 
. out for Folly Farm Lane When they reached the pillar-box 
at the comer, thev found Bnston and boxcioft standing 
there Both saluted at their approach, but still remained 
blocking the lane It was evident that the fatal spot was, for 
1 the moment at least, forbidden ground 

Good-afternoon, Sir Mark,” said Bnston. ' I d rather yon 
didn't go down the lane just now, if you don t mind We re 
expecting the Super every moment He rang up a few minutes 
aeoto sav he was coming along with an officer from Scotland 
Ysi tl iy * 

' '* Of course we won't go anywhere you don’t want us to,” 

Corringham replied ” You remember Captain Memon, don’t 
yov^ Hcfwas^ staving with me last Chnstma* ” 

1 “Yes, sir, I remember w*ell enough/ Bnston rejflrnh 
Whether or not he saw arything remarkable in Memon 's 
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reappearance at this particular juncture was not apparent* 
Before there was opportunity for further conversation the v 
superintendent's car came in sight It drew up, and two men 
alighted from it, A superintendent of the county constabulary 
and another, presumably the officer from Scotland Yard As 
the latter appeared, Mernon chuckled “ That’s a stroke of 
luck,” he said. “ Inspector Arnold is a very old fnend of 
mine indeed.” 

After a word with the two policemen, the superintendent 
turned to Corringham, whom he knew well “ Good-afternoon, 
Sir Mark,” he' said as they shook hands “ Let me introduce 
„ Inspector Arnold, who has come down from the Yard to help 
us with this business.” 

Arnold scarcely waited for this introduction before turning 
to Mernon “Well, I’m blest!” he exclaimed “It’s very 
good to meet you. unexpectedly lake this. But what the dickens 
are you doing here ? ” 

“ Staying for a day or two with Sir Mark,” Mernon replied 
promptly. “ It’s not the first time I’ve done that. Where 
_ do you propose to stay while you’re m these parts ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Arnold “ I've brought a suitcase 
with me. I suppose there’s a pub, isn't there ? ” 

“ There is,” Mernon replied “ But I doubt whether they 
would put you up. They haven’t got any accommodation for 
visitors. What do you think. Sir Mark ? ” 

Comngham divined what was m Memon’s mind “ You’re 
an old friend of Captain Memon’s, I hear. Inspector,” he said 
“ I expect you’d like a chance of a yam with him. I shall be 
only too glad to put you up at Exton House for as long as you 
care to stay.” 

After a glance at Merrion, whose almost imperceptible wink 
gave him the clue, Arnold accepted this offer gratefully It 
was arranged that the supenntendent should drop his suitcase 
at the house when he went home in the car. Then, with the 
remark that no doubt the pohce wanted to' get on with the 
job, Memon led Comngham away 

" Nothing could be better,” he said, when they had gone a 
little way. “Arnold is a very good fellow, and we've been.* 
friends long enough to trust one another completely. It was 
good of you to offer to put him up I think you’ll find that will 
enable us to keep in touch with the pohce investigations. I’d 
better not butt m till I’ve heard what he's got to tell me.” 

As they walked back towards Exton House, Corringham 
pointed to the occupant of a wheel-chair prop ellin g 
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BfSr. through the yillage, “ That's Bert Hawthorne,” he 
“ The man I was telling you about before lunch He's 
*Wys outm that chair of his, if the weather's anythmg like ” 
“Wouldn’t it be rather a good plan to ask him .about 
Kingsbury ? ” Memon rephed “ Whether lie associated him 
With his red-haired stranger, I mean You’ll have to do the 
talking.. If I start asking him questions, he’ll think there’s 
something up ” 

“ Yes, if you like,” said Comngham They overtook Bert by 
the garden gate of Quenbies and caught a glimpse of Mrs 
Jhirwash, wrapped up in a brightly-coloured shawl, pottering 
aboht in front of her house She looked up at the sound of 
their footsteps, and waved her hand in reply to their salute. 
Her, bright eyes rested on the group but she said nothing. 

- Comngham accosted the occupant of the wheel-chair 
“ Nice afternoon, though the air’s a bit keen,” he said “ Are 
you going anywhere m particular ? ” _ ~ - 

“‘I was going to see Mr. Yates, sir,” Bert rephed. “ I've got 
a book here that he lent me,' and I was taking it back. < He 
.promised to lend me another, if I came along ” , __ 

. ” Then we’re all going the same way,” said Comngham 
1 “ Tush along, and we’ll come with you How!s your sister W 
'She’s gone down with this infernal ’flu, I'm sorry.to hear ” 

V “ Sarah’s domg mcely, thank you, feir,” Bert rephed. " Dr. 
Cecil’s looked in to see her this morning and that did her- a 
power of good She was tembly pleased to see him again ” 

“ We’re all glad to have Dr Cecfl -back,” said Comngham. 
.And then, seeing they were out of earshot of Quenbies, This 1 
is a 'friend of mine. Captain Memon ” 

' Bert touched his cap in recognition. I think I ve seen you 
„ in these parts before, sir,” he said " Weren tyou down here 
when the Commander was home in thejatter part of last 

year 

“ Quite right, I was,” Memon rephed You've gota pretty 

good memory for faces ” „ „ ,, T , , ,, , 

s *' He has ” Corringham remarked By the way, Bert, that 
reminds me Do you remember one day not long before 
Christmas, when I stopped and had a word with you ? Just 
s about here, it was You were on your way to borrow a book 
from Yates There were two people_with me, Mr. Cunthorpe 
from Mar beach and another man ? , 

, ” Yes sir, I remember very well. You were good enough to 

say that Mr. Yates might lend me hooks belonging to yourself 
or her ladyslnp. And I’d like to thank you, sir.” 
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** You're welcome to read any book we've got m the house: 
Did you notice the third man of the party ? ” 

(C \ took him to be a fnend of youfs, sir/' Bert replied, m a 
tone which implied that it would be disrespectful on his part 
to notice anything amiss in one who enjoyed that privilege 
“ He wasn't a fnend of mine,” Comngham assured him 
*' Mr Gunthorpe brought him over to see me on a matter of 
business I had never met him before and I haven't set eyes 
on him since.” , A 

Bert made no reply to this and they continued for 'some way 
■ in silence He was evidently thinking hard, for he frowned 
severely at the toad ahead "Well, I don’t know, sir,” he 
said doubtfully at last: ” I expect Mr. Gunthorpe knows all 
about that other gentleman ” ^ 

“ He doesn't know very much more about him than I do,” 
Corringham said. M He’s an entire stranger to thisyieighbour- 
hood H don’t suppose he’s ever been here before.”* 

" Well, maybe not, sir Perhaps I shouldn’t say such a 
thing, but I’ve seen somebody very like him not so very far 
from where we are now. Only this other man was dressed 
different, and hiS hair was a lot longer. I wouldn’t like to say 
it was the same gentleman.” 

” It's not impossible to change one’s clothes and have one’s 
hair cut even in these days,” said Corringham encouragingly. 
” When did you see this other man ? ” 

,r I don't want to say anything I shouldn’t, sir. It might get 
me into trouble ” 

“ There’s no fear of that. If you think you saw this man 
before you’re perfectly free to say so.” 

i{ If you say so, sir, that’s good enough for me. I saw a chap 
on the afternoon that Dr. Wiegler was killed He went up 
Mill Lane and a little afterwards he came back agam And 
when I first set eyes on the gentleman with, yon, sir, I thought 
he was very like,- barring the clothes he was wearing and his 
hair being cut short. But there, it may just have been a 
likeness and no more I wouldn’t like to say that the two were 
the same ” 

It was clearly useless to pursue the matter any further. 
The three of them went on together to the House, where they 
parted, Bert to seek Yates m the back premises Corringham 
and Mcrrion made their way to the warmth of the library 
fire, ” Well, you heard what Bert had to say,” the former 
remarked. ” You must make allowances for his personal 
outlook. He -was desperately afraid of giving offence by 
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gOHiTyuig Kingsbury with bis red-haired stranger. Now 
s another thing He's probably offended himself, because, 
tftfcough he told Foxcroft at the time about his red-haired 
stinger, no notice was taken of his statement That's why he 
kept quiet about Kingsbury. But I’m willing to bet he 
tecogmsed him all right. Look at the way he recognised you at 
once." 

M Yes," said Merrion a trifle doubtfully “ But even if 
Kmgsbury and the red-haired stranger are one and the same, it 
doesn’t exactly follow that he murdered Wiegler The police 
not likely to take much interest in that affair unless they 
«ave reason to suppose that by so doing thej^ would learn 
something about the present case We shall know the line 
*%are taking after I've had a chance of a talk with Arnold ” 
They remained where they were, discussing various possi- 
bilities until Lady Comngham joined them, shortly after which 
tea was brought in It was nearly five o'clock when Yates 
a Pi>eared at the door. " Inspector Arnold! " he announced' 
sonorously. 

, Comngham sprang to his feet as Arnold came in " You're 
Jost in time for a cup of tea,„Mr. Arnold," he said “ Let me 
introduce my wife. Now then, sit down here by the fire and 
make yourself comfortable Your suitcase has been taken to 
your room and I’ll show you up there when you've had tea " 
Arnold, who at first showed symptoms of shyness at finding 
himself a guest in a country house, very soon thawed under the - 
influence of Sir Mark and Lady Corringham After a while his 
■host, took him upstairs, and in a few minutes they returned 
to the library. “ Now you know your way about," said 
Corringham “ We want you to understand that while you’re 
here you're to do just exactly as you please Come in and go 
out when it suits you. If you chance to miss a meal there will 
be something ready for you when you come in. And now, if 
you’ll excuse us, we'll leave you and Merrion to entertain each 
other My wife and I have some very important domestic 
matters to attend to. You'll see that Mr. Arnold has every- 
thing he wants, won't yon, Memon ? " 

When the Comnghams had thus tactfully left them alone,, 
Memon lighted a cigarette and smiled ingratiatingly at 
Arnold. 

“ Well ? ” he asked " And how have you been getting r 
on ? " > > 

" Wait a minute,” Arnold rephed. “ First of all, I've got a 
few questions to ask you - To begin with, what are you doing 
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here ? You’re an object of considerable suspicion to the local 
‘ police, I may tell you And' you can't altogether blame them 
for that.” 

" I’ve a perfectly marvellous alibi for the time of Dr. 
MountweU’s death,” said Memon calmly 

"You would have Knowing you as I do, I should take that 
as almost proof of your guilt But seriously, your appearance 
on the scene does seem a. bit odd They tell me that another 
doctor met with a fatal accident some months ago, and that 
you were here at the time And you’re here again now this has 
happened I’ve heard some very queer rumours about that 
other doctor I’m bound to ask you, m the strictest confidence, 
of course, if, you're here on duty ? ” > 

“ Good heavens, noi ” -Memon exclaimed. “You haven’t 
J told the local cops what my duties are, I hope ? ” 

“ You ought to know me better than that,” Arnold replied, 

“ But after I’d heard those queer rumours about that other . 
doctor with the foreign name being a spy, I wondered, that’s - 
alb”" 

Memon shook his head ” I don’t think there was any truth 
in those rumours, and in any case I was not concerned with „ 
them I’ll explain what I’m domg here in -as few words as 
possible -Sir Mark’s son, Commander Comngham, who is a ' 
very excellent fellow, is working at the Admiralty; and he 
and I have become very good friends. Last, November he 
asked me to come and stay with him here for a few days 
While I was here Dr. Wiegler met with that fatal accident 
you’ve been told about I formed one of the party which set 
out to recover the body While we were domg so, I noticed ‘ 
certain things which convinced me that Wiegler/ had been 
murdered ” ' 

” Hold on ! ” Arnold exclaimed ".I’m told the verdict 
was one of accidental death How was that ? ” 

“ Mainly, I think, because every one concerned believed', or 
at all events wanted to believe, that his death was accidentaL- 
I’m thankful to say that I wasn’t asked to give evidence But 
I did tell Sir Mark what I had seen, quite privately, you 
understand It must have made some impression on him, for ’ 
when Dr, Mountwell was lolled he rang me up and asked' me 
to come That was last night, and I drove over here from 
High Eldersham this morning ” 

. _ Yhat did -he want .you to come for ? " Arnold asked a 
trine suspiciously. _ ( 

He wanted to know the truth, and he imagined that, I‘ 
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the magic powers necessary to j discover it And, if 
j so, he doesn't altogether trust the abilities of the 
focal police." 

“ I don't altogether blame him for that The local man 
seems to have his head screwed on fairly straight. But' I'm 
inclined to think that sergeant from Marbeach is a bit of an ass 
All the same, I don't quite understand why Sir Mark should 
' bejso interested." 

, “ Tliat can be expressed in a nutshell Both Sir Mark and 

- Lady Comngham had got very fond of Dr. Mount well since 
'she has been here. Then, the Cecils are very old friends of 

' theirs and Sir Mark has got it into lus head that a member of* 
that family may have had something to do with this affair'. 

I hold a sort of watchmg brief on his behalf, if you understand 
what I mean " 

1 “ Oh, so that’s what Sir Mark thinks, is it ? ” said Arnold 

meaningly “ Very well, now I'll answer your question as to - 
how I've got on. I've heard a lot and seen a little during the 
last two or three hours But I want to see some more, and 
since I've found you here, you may as well help.” 

- “ I'd tike nothing better,” Memon replied “ I may as well 

tell yoii that I've heard a lot, too, but I've seen absolutely 
nothing, not even the scene of the accident. What's the 
programme ? ” , 

“ I'll tell you From what we can make out. Dr Mountwell 
- mast have been lolled some time between half-past six and , 
half-past eight yesterday evening. What do you know about 
, this Dr Cecil ? ” — ' 

h " Nothing but what I’ve heard I've formed the impression 
that he must be a casual sort of chap, popular 'enough with 
everybody, including Ins patients, but not very brilliant 
professionally ” 

“ He’s casual enough You'd hardly believe it, but he never " 
made any attempt to find out when death had occurred He 
seems to have thought that as the girl was dead, there was 
no more to be done And now, of course, he can’t say within 
l several hours when she died However, he may have his own 
reasons for that 

“ Now I understand that it was fine and frosty here yester- * 
day evening, and that it was never really dark, for the moon 
rose very soon after sunset I wonder if there’s' an almanac 
anywhere handy ? I'd like to get the times right ” 

■' I can probabfy help you,” Merrion replied. " I find it 
convenient' to keep the almanac more or less in my head. 
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Yesterday the sun set at 5 5 <> P m and the moon rose at 6.3 ' 
pm” 

" Then if the sky was clear, as it is this evening, there can t 
have been any interval of darkness What are the times for 
to-day ? ” 

“ Sunset is at 5 53, and the moon rises at 6.45/’ Merrion 
replied - 

Arnold made a rapid note of these times " So that at a 
quarter-past seven tms morning the light would be much the ' 
same as it was at half-past six yesterday ? ” he suggested 

“ The light of the moon would,” Mernon agreed ” But, of 
course, there would be a bit less twilight On the whole, 
though, I think you might say that, other things being equal, , 
the conditions of visibility \\ ould be approximately the same: 
Is that what you’re gettmg at ? ” 

0 That’s it Now tins is what I’m going to do I’m going to 
find out how. much can be seen in Folly Farm Lane as they 
call it/ at a quarter-past seven And you’re coming with me. 
It’s half-past six now and we may as well make a start.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The weather was as clear and frosty when they set out, as - 
it had been on the pi evious evening There was still an after- 
glow m the western * sky, and though the moon had mot yet 
nsen, objects could easily be distinguished at a distance of a , 
few yards 

Arnold - chuckled as they made then way through the 
village. ” We’ll have the field to ourselves, at all events,” he 
said " I wanted the chance of trying out something on my 
own, so I asked the sergeant and the local man to make 
inquiries round about for any suspicious strangers I don’t' 

' for a moment suppose they’ll hear of any, but it will keep them, 
out of the way till we’ve finished our job Here we are at the 
comer of the lane The body was found a little way down it ” 
They reached the chalk marks on the wall, and Arnold' 
pointed them out to his companion. ‘/The groiind on the other 
side of that Avail is a bit higher than it is this side,” he said. * 
” Tlie idea is that Dr Mountwell, walking along theTootpath . 
here, was hit on the top of the head from the other side of they 
wall Now that the moon’s beginning to rise, you see how light ' 
it, is in this lane. There are no shadows for several yards either 
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'way m which any one could hide. Foxcroft is positive that 
there were no signs of a struggle Dr Mountweli must have 
been struck down before she had a chance of defending herself. ’ 
And it seems to me that the blow can only have come from 
inside the wall Do.you see any objection to that ? ” 

Memon looked about him in the growing moonlight “ Not 
so far/' he replied “ What’s on the other side of that wall ? ” , 

“ You’ll see for yourself m a moment, for you’re going over 
1 V* 'Arnold said. <{ I want to make sure that it could have been 
done 1 I’ll walk along the footpath and you shall see if it's" 
possible to swipe me on the head as I go by I asked Foxcroft - 
to .borrow a ladder from his brother-in-law who found the 
He was to leave it in the ditch beside the lane Ah, 

here it 

r "Arnold picked out of the ditch a short ladder, and also ' a 
' piece 'of stick about three feet long He put the ladder against 1 " 
' fbe wall, and after satisfying himself that it was secure, 

- Memon scaled it. " What can you see ? ” Arnold asked. , 

, “ An overgrown path, about four feet below the top of the 
wall,” Memon replied ” An iron railing divides the path from 1 
the. meadow At the farther side of the meadow are some" 
trees I can’t see anything beyond them ' 

” Good enough,” said Arnold “ Now then, take this stick- 
and hop over. Hide behind the wall, and when you hear me 
come along, 'see if you can hit me on the head Gently, mind ” ~ 
Memon got over the wall, crouched down behind it, and 
waited He heard Arnold’s footsteps growing fainter in the 
* distance as he -went along the lane towards Folly Farm After, 

, a pause he heard the footsteps returning When he judged 
Arnold was within a few yards he raised himself arid peeped' 
6ver the wall - Arnold’s head was a foot or so below him and, ' 
leaning ov6r, he tapped it hghtly with the stick “ How's - 
that ? ” he asked " I could have brained you with the , 
greatest ease Let’s change places and you can try for 
yotirself.” 

They repeated the experiment, this time with Merrion as The 
victim and -Arnold the aggressor - Then, after some farther 
investigation of the lane, they replaced the ladder and stick for 
Foxcroft to retrieve at his leisure. This doiie, they started back 
to Exton House- 

On the way Arnold repeated to Memon the facts of the 
tragedy as he had heard them from the local police 
“ Foxcroft started the idea that the blow, had been struck 
from inside the wall,” he went on ” This morning, before I 


got here, he and Briston did a bit of exploring. The wall rims 
right round Foursquare, Dr. Cecil’s place, and the path you 
saw follows it all the way. They walked along the path 
looking for footprints, but didn’t find any, for the ground was 
far too hard But they found something else. In the paddock* ’ 
exactly twelve yards from the spot where the body was found j 
they picked up an ash walking-stick, with a heavy knob on ] 
one end I've seen it, and it's just the sort of weapon that 
'might have been used That stick I gave you just now is 
exactly the same length though not nearly so heavy ” 

< “ Was there anything about the walking-stick to show it had 

been used as a weapon ? ” 

" Not so far as one could tell by just looking at it. The 
superintendent took it away this afternoon at my suggestion, 
to have it properly examined You wouldn’t expect to find 
blood or hair on the knob, for Dr. Mountwell was wearing a 
felt hat and the blow must have been delivered through that/ 
But there may possibly be a fingerprint on the other end." 

" Possibly,” Mernon agreed “ One is naturally inclmed to 
ask who the stick belongs to ” 

“One is Plain ash walking-sticks with knobs and no 
mountings except a ferrule, are pretty common, and one is 
very much like another Foxcroft says that he lias very often . 
seen Dr Cecil going about with an exactly similar stick in his ’ 
hand For the moment, that’s how the matter stands. We 
know that Dr Cecil came home some time before the murder." 

As did lus son Roland. Now look-here. We're both on this 
job and we may as well work together Our chief disadvantage 
is that we are both strangers My advice is that we take Sir 
Mark into our confidence He's lived here all his life, and 
knows every one in the place ” 

“ But you said that the Cecils were among his oldest friends," 
Arnold objected 

That s quite "true But I have lus word for it that he won't 
allow any. consideration of friendship to stand in the way this 
time I know very well that he’d do anything in his power to J 
run Dr Mountwell's murderer to earth " 

If there's anything in what you’ve told me, he didn’t seen! v 

t°° keen to put himself out the last time," said Arnold,* 
still unconvinced - ~ 

1 ®, an entirely different matter, for many reason*!. 
Although I haven’t told Sir Mark, I’ve heard quite a lot about . 
Dr. Mountwell from his son, Leonard Comngham \ She wa* * \ 
a fair way of becoming a far greater friend of the famil y 
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even the Cecils, or so at least I infer. 'You'd rrtuch better 
agree to what I suggest." 

So that evening' as the three men sat m the library after 
dinner, Arnold told Ins host of the progress of the investigation 
up to date " I don’t think there's the slightest doubt that Dr. 
Mountwell was deliberately murdered,” he summed up " And 
I think it's almost equally certain that the murderer was 
hidden behind tin. wall. I’d rather leave the walking-stick out 
cf the picture for the present, until we know more about it 
The first question seems to be, who was in, or could have got 
into, the grounds of Foursquare at the time ? ” 

" I verv much appreciate your frankness in putting the 
details before me, Mr. Arnold,” Comngharu replied “ Believe 
me, if I can help you in any way, lam only too anxious to do 
so. This is a very terrible affair, and whatever it may cost me* 

I mean to see it through But before I answer your question 
I should like to know the time when the blow was struck ” 

” Unfortunately we can’t establish the exact time. Sir Mark,” 
said Arnold *' It seems tliat the sergeant and Foxcroft have 
made inquiries at Folly Farm Dr Mountwell called there 
yesterday evening, to see the daughter of the house She was 
asked to do so by the girl’s father- But nobody seems to know 
-what time she came, or what is far more important, what time 
she left They just don’t seem to have noticed All they can 
say is that they think it- was some time between six and 
seven ” 

” What tune is the pillar-box at the comer of" the lane' 
cleared ? ” Merrion asked 

> “ Half -past nine hi tl;e morning and quarter-past seven -in 
.the evening,” Comngham replied - , , ' C ■. 

” I understand that an unposted letter was found beside the 
hody,” said Memon ” The assumption is that Dr Mountwell 
intended to post it m the pillar-box and that she took the 
longer way back to Foursquare m order to do so If the box ; 
-had already been cleared she would have been more likely to 
take the Short-cut But that's only a suggestion ” 

'"A pretty good one, in my opinion,” AmoJd remarked 
” And while we’re oh the subject, there’s a point I’m not quite 
sure about. - Could the body have lain there for any consider- 
able time withoufbemg seen by some passer-by or other ? ” 

" Quite easily, I thmk,” Corrmgham lepked "The lane 
isn't a .thoroughfare It leads to Folly Farm and the two 
cottages standing beside it and to nowhere else, Olliver, the 
fanner* employs four men' Two bf these live one in each of the 
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cottages close to the faim Of the others, one lives in the centre 
of the village, the other on what they call the Green The first •> 
of these probably goes to and from his work by the lane, the 
second more probably across the fields In any case the men ' 
knock off at six at tins time of year, and would be home by 
half-past at the earliest It would only- be by chance that 
any one would use the lane between about a quarter to six in 
the evening and say a quarter to seven next morning " 

“ I see," said Arnold " Then suppose we put down a 
quarter to seven as the time when the blow Was struck. 
don’t think that can b^ very far out.” 

“ Then I’ll answer your question to the best of my ability, 
Corrmgham said “ At that time yesterday evening the Cecily 
household were probably all at Foursquare Dr and Mrs. 
Cecil, Roland, Miss Draper, the secretary-dispenser, and Mabel, 
the maid The surgery hour is from half-past six to half-past 
seven, and during that hour there are usually several patients 
on the premises, fetching medicine or waiting their turn to set 
the doctor It would be possible to get a list of those who called , 
yesterday evening from Miss Draper ” _ 5 

" Would it be difficult for any one else to get into the 
Foursquare grounds unobserved 5 " 

Corrmgham considered this question “ It wouldn't be any 
too easy, as you’ll See for yourself when you’ve' had time to look, 
round the place A wall runs right round it, with only two 
gateways, the drive entrance and the yard entrance On the v 
outside of the- wall, I don’t suppose the top of it is anywhere 
less than six feet from the ground, and in most places it is - 
considerably more The drive entrance is overlooked by a 
pair of semi-detached houses exactly opposite During surgery^ 
hours there is always, a certain amount of coming and gc 
through the yard entrance, which is the one used by 
- patients " iV 

" Thank you, Sir Mark," said Arnold ~ " On the whole, »’ 
seems likely, thak the murderer had some ostensible reason fot 
being on the grounds and entered them openly " 

Then your question is answered,” Memon o ~ 

" Now let’s look at thmgs from another point of view Accept* 
mg your theory that the murderer struck her down from 
inside the wall, was he there by chance, or had he reason -tp. 
expect that Dr. Mountwell would come along ? ” : 

I should think it almost certain that he was ejroectufit^ 
her, and that ho had taken up his position accordingly, 
Arnold replied; " He might have been there for some " 
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for the spot where he was hiding couldn’t be' seen from the 
house ” 

Merrion nodded. " Exactly. And if he was expecting Dr. 
Mountwell, the second question is this Who knew, or Could 
have found out, that she would be in Folly Farm Lane about 
that time ? We need hardly consider the possibility of her 
having been followed from the farm No follower would have 
had time to get mto the Foursquare grounds and take up his 
position behind the wall Is it known when and where Dr 
„ Mountwell received the message asking her to visit Folly 
Farm L ” 

» “ Yes, the sergeant and Foxcroft found that out between 

them,” Arnold replied. ” Olhver, the farmer, stated that he 
called^ at Foursquare at half-past two, saw Dr. Mountwell 
personally and asked her to come and see his daughter She 
promised to do this, but said she would be late, as she had 
- ’ seyeral other calls to make first. Miss Draper was present at 
*the time ”_ - 

, r " So that, from half-past two onwards, there were three 
people who knew of her intended visit, and might have spoken 
of it,” said Merrion *' I wonder if it would be possible to trace 
the course of Dr Mount well’s round yesterday' afternoon ? >” 1 
- ” I may be able to help there,” Corrmgham replied , 
” Yesterday afternoon I took Hermione Cecil mto Marbeach 
to meet her husband I got back here about a quarter to five, 
and found Dr Mountwell in the drawing-room having tea 
with my wife and Mr and Mrs Laverock She had called -in 
to see our cook who is down with ’flu, but is, I am thankful to 
say, very much better to-day. My wife had insisted on her 
stopping for a cup of tea before she left She was looking 
very tired, as well she might after all she had had to do m the 
last fortnight or so ” 

“ Did she say anything about where she was going next ? ” 
Memon asked , ^ 

“Yes, just before she left here, which was about five 
“ o’clock,” Corrmgham replied ” My wife asked her if she 
couldn't take a rest, but she said she couldn’t just then 
However, she had only two more calls to make, on Mrs. Bur- ‘ 
wash and at Folly Farm After that she hoped she would not 
be called out agam that evening I said that she ought to 
make St John Cecil help her while he was at home But she 
said she couldn’t very well do that.” 

it occurred- to Merrion that the number of people who knew 
of. the intended visit to Folly Farm was rapidly increasing 
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However, he thought’ it better not to say so just then. " Now 
wc come to the third question, which to my mind is the most 
puzzling of all What was the motive ? Have your investiga- 
tions thrown any light upon that, Arnold ? " ’ 

“ Very little,” Arnold replied. “ I am assured by Foxcroft 
that there were absolutely no signs of a struggle, which 
eliminates one possible motive. Nor was the motive robbery, ? 
for so far as we can tell nothing was taken An attach(bcase - 
was picked up and I’ve looked into that myself There was a - 
lot of niedical stuff, and a small leather handbag, in which 
, were some notes and silver And, in addition. Dr MountweU 
Was wearing a diamond wrist- watch which I imagine rffust be i 
pretty valuable A thief would certainly have spotted that ? 
even if he hadn’t thought of opening the attache-case ” 

** A diamond wnst-watch I ” Comngham exclaimed ” Are 
you qmte sure of that, Mr Arnold ? ” 

“ I can’t say that I actually saw it on her wrist, for the 
sergeant had taken it off before! came,” Arnold replied. “ Bat 
he showed it to me and told me where he had found it There v 
is no doubt that Dr. MountweU was wearing it when she was 
killed” 

< “ That’s a most extraordinary thing,” said Corringham, 

“ When she was here, she was wearing the small Silver watch 
that she always earned on her wrist I'm ready to swear to * 

5 that, for she compared it with the drawing-room clock, just~ 
before she left ” > ■' 

<f That’s rather an interesting point,” said Merrion ” What 
became of the small silver watch ? ” 

- .. “Dr MountweU wasn’t wearing it when her body w'as-y 

' found,”' Arnold replied “ The sergeant 'had given me h 
complete list of her clothing, and so forth, including the 
diamond wnst-watch .There's no mention of a silver watch"’ 
on,, that And it certainly isn’t in the attach6-case or hand* ,* 
!, hag.” ( . . * * * > H ' ' 

“ It’s a pomt that ought to be looked into,” said Memoru 
“ But it’s not likely to throw any light on the matter. JEvecu 
•.if wc suppose that Dr MountweU was wearing two watches no * 
thief would have taken -the silver one and left the diamond i 
one Our third question is stiU unanswered What do you say, 4 . 
t Coningham ? ” k 

* " * I wish I knew what to say”’ Corringhamneplied heavily 

Mr Arnold has been perfectly open with me, ' and I owe -it ,1©', 
him to be equaUy frank with him But it seems to nje, 

- that your third question involves going back some little ’ 
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You’ve beard something about the death of Dr. Wiegler last 

* November, I expect, Mr. Arnold ? ” 

” Quite a lot, one way and another,” Arnold replied 
" First of all from the local police, who of course stoutly 
maintain that his death was accidental Or rather the sergeant 
does I'm not so sure that Foxcroft, who in my opinion is the 
brighter one of the two, is quite so positive But they both 
admit that some ugty rumours were current at the time. 
Then I've heard Memon’s account of the affair. He has no 
doubt that Dr Wiegler was murdered.” 

* ” I have not the slightest doubt that Dr Wiegler was 
murdered, or at least rendered insensible by a blow on the 
back of the head from some heavy weapon,” said Memon 
gravely. “ It would appear that Dr. Mountwell was killed by 
a blow from some similar weapon ” 

Corringliam shuddered “ After the inquest, Merrion told 
me what he believed had happened,” he said " This con- 
firmed my own suspicions. But I'm bound to admit I funked 
the issue I dreaded any reopening of the inquiry, so I sheltered 
myself behind the verdict of the coroner’s jury ” 

. " Unless you could produce some definite proof in support 

of your suspicions, you were perfectly justified m domg so. 
Sir Mark,” Arnold assured him. ” Do I understand that these 
suspicions extended to the identity of the criminal ? ” 

“ I'm sorry to say that they did,” Corringham replied 
" Roland Cedi had the opportunity, as Merrion will agree 
And he may have' had some sort of a reason for killin g 

* Wiegler.” 

“ Do you feel inclined to explain that reason, Sir Mark ? ” 
Arnold asked 

“ I’ll try, though to you it will probably seem utterly 
inadequate You must understand that Wiegler was a man 
with a positive gift for making himself disliked. I may even 
say hated. He was a most excellent doctor, and was no doubt 
very successful But as a general practitioner m a small 
village he was impossible Not only did he interfere in matters 
which were no concern of his whatever, but he went out of his 
way to antagonise all those with whom he came m contact. 

“ We can all imagine what it would be like to have Such a 
person billeted upon us To Hermione Cecil, who has narrow 
views and a limited outlook, it was sheer torture This was 
the groundwork of her hatred of the man But, further than 
this, his behaviour was intolerable He was always sneering „ 
at her husband's medical meffidency. I dare say quite 
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Justifiably, but it was hardly pleasant for Hermionc And «, 
there were a dozen other things as well To give you an . 
example He had fallen foul of a man called Plowman, our ; 
local builder, and threatened to expose his malpractices m a , 
certam matter. And he made it quite plam that this exposure 
would involve St John Cecil, one of whose transactions wi 
the said Plowman Wieglcr declared to be unprofessional. . 
. “ Talking about these things in cold blood makes them seem i 
utterly trivial and petty But I can assure you that they j 
.exaspeiated Hernuone Cecil beyond endurance. I have n , 
doubt that she opened her heart to her son Roland when ne - 
came home on leave And I have wondered since whetn 
Roland may not ’have had more personal grounds for a hatrea 
of Wiegler. I expect you have heard about those rather ■ 
ridiculous rumours that Wiegler was engaged in espionage, j. 
Roland, who is young and inclined to be impatient, may have 1 
believed, or affected to believe them ” - 

Ihere Was a short silence after Comngham had come to ail 
, end Then Memon spoke “To any one young and not- ; 
headed, Roland’s grievances agamst Wiegler might present', 
“themselves as a motive for murder But surely no such • 
grievance can have existed in the case of Dr Mount well ^ 
u Certainly not, except m Hermione’s imagination,” Cor- 
ringham rephed “Dr Mountwell was here rather less than . 
three months, and in tliat time ’she made herself universally 
liked A few old-fashioned people did not approve of women ■ 
doctors, but their disapproval was on professional „ ano 
certainly not personal grounds Ho. one could criticise her* 
ability She was probably just as competent as Wiegler, 

^ although naturally she lacked his long experience ” _ 

“ While we’re on the subject of professional ability, Sir ’ 
Mark, I’d like to ask one question,” said Arnold “ What is 
your opinion of Dr Cecil, not as a man, but as a doctor ? _ i ' 
“ It’s not very high, I’m afraid,” Comngham rephed “ I ve 
known him literally all his life, and I've always been very 
fond of him But I’ve never had any great confidence m him 
, ' as a doctor I don’t think his knowledge is any too thorough, - 
and he’s apt to" be infernally casual in his treatment ” 

“ One might say that the village has benefited by having 
two competent locums m his absence,” Mernon suggested. 
“ But do the members of the community realise that ? 

Comngham smiled “ I doubt it St, John always got on- 
very well with his patients, though he -may not have handled 
their ailments very skilfully. Perhaps because he was born 
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here and they felt he was one of themselves. Apart from likes 
and dislikes, there is always a prejudice against strangers, you 

know/' 

" I do know," Merrion replied. " But prejudice of that kind 
scarcely provides a motive for murder. Can you thmk of any 
one outside the Foursquare circle who could have had any 
- reason, real or fancied, for killing Dr. Mountwell ? ” 

" I’ve put that question to myself often enough' during the 
> last twenty-four hours And I can think of no one Alida~was 
an entirely different type of person from Wiegler Her aim was 
* to do the best she could for her patients, from the strictly 
'•medical point of view She would never have dreamt of inter- 
fering in their private concerns Sooner or later I hear pretty 
well everything that’s said in this village _And I have never 
heard that any one has uttered a word of complaint against 
Dr. Mountwell, personally or professionally " J 

" That’s very much what Foxcroft told me/’ said Arnold 
/ I suppose there isn’t a homicidal maniac in the place ? One 
has to consider all the possibilities ” - ' 

" I think it’s extremely unlikely,” Cornngham rephed. " If 
there had been,- Wiegler would have found him out, you may 
be sure of that And why on earth should a homicidal maniac . 
devote his attentions solely to St John's locums ? " 

“ That’s the extraordinary part of at all,” said Mernon 
"Tt comes to this, we seem to have come to the point where we 
can imagine no motive existing outside what I have called the 
Foursquare Circle. Does the fact that Dr Mountwell was 
murdered on the day of the return home of both Dr. Cecil 
and lus -son Roland suggest that some motive exists within ' 1 
that circle ? ” - 

“ I don't know/’ Cornngham rephed gloomily " But I'm 
' very much afraid that it does, and that Alida’s death was 
inspired by Herrmone You see, neither St John nor Roland 
had ever seen her ” * , 

This was obviously news to Arnold. u Is that so. Sir Mark ? ” 

’ he asked a trifle incredulously - * 1 ~ 

” I have Alida’s word for it that she and St John had never 
met Die arrangements for her to come here as v locum were. 

’ made .through -an uncle of hers, who was servmg v m the same 
„ Middle East hospital as St John And Roland has not been 1 
home on leave since Ahda has been here And, by Jove ! that 
reminds me of a remark my wife made, weeks ago ” ~ 

. “ Wouldjt be indiscreet, to ask you to repeat that remark ? ” 
r Merrion, asked. 
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‘ Not in tlic least, though I take it that prophetic utterance* 
are not evidence m any court. We were discussing Hermione's 
attitude towards Alida, soon after she first came, and my wife 
said that she couldn’t help wondering what would happen 
the first time that Roland came home on leave." 

Memon nodded understanding^. " I think I can follow 
Lady Comngham’s tram of thought. She certainly did not 
anticipate that Dr. Mnuntwell would be murdered. But she 
envisaged the possibility that Roland's susceptible young heart 
might fall a victim to Dr Mountwell’s charms, and that his 
mother would most strongly disapprove.” 

But Arnold was still concerned with his own puzzle. “ I _ 
suppose it s quite certain that neither Dr. Cecil nor his son 
met Dr Mountwell before her death ? What tune did they ' 
arrive here yesterday ? " 

St John arrived at Foursquare about twenty to five," 
Comngham replied “ I know that, for I drove him there 
myself from Marbeach Station X don't think either St. John 
° r “t ermi ® ne knew that Roland was coming, for they said 
nothing about it. I have no idea when he did actually come, 
or how he got here Do either of you want to ask me any mare 
questions ? 

I don t thmk so ]ust now," Merrion replied, after exchang- 
mg glances with Arnold " We’re very grateful for the 
miormation you ve given us." 

o T , ^ en ' being tactful, I'm going to bed," said Corringham.\ 
1 m sure you want to talk things over between you And let 

me repeat once more that I expect you to treat' this house as 
your own - 

V?T te or two later ' tlieir host had left the room. 
rvS \ llghte ? a cl S arette " I told you it would pay to take 
? Ur conM ence," he said. " Apart from some " 

you make of it lb ^ ^ * lot ° f loCal colour - What d ° 

thmg seems to point to Dr. MountweU having been 
° n ® ° f , th ® Cecil's," Arnold rephed. “ The blow ‘ 
thaf t a r p m mside the wall, we’re both quite satisfied about 
thm i there ' s ver y much doubt that the ash ' 
Dr CVr.i -ph was the weapon used, and that -it belonged to " 

somrHriricr 5, Ut ? f the motive that puzzles me There must be 
much deeper than Mrs Cecil's antipathy.” • ‘ 

a auett moSen^fc t +l ttink ’a Mernon ag«*d P " It seems such 

t 7 he mmder to have be*m committed. Dr. ; 
Uictl had just come home,, and we know that Mrs Cecil had 1 
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plenty of opportunity for talking to Iiim / 'Assuming that she 
had a much more powerful grievance against Dr. Mountwell 
than any one suspected She had only to insist that her 
husband should get nd-of the woman and find another locum. 
Murder seems most uncalled lor ” / 

Well, set your imagination to work,” said Arnold. " It 
doesn’t often fail you.” 1 _ , ' ; 

“ I’ve been wondermg,” Merrion replied " I think we shall 
have .to assume that Dr Cecil and Dr Mountwell neyer did 
meet From the time she left here until she was killed she was 
visiting patients and it doesn’t seem likely that Dr Cecil 
intercepted her Is it possible that someone had a vital and 
urgent reason for preventing a meeting taking place ? ” 

" That’s an idea certainly/ 1 said Arnold thoughtfully. 

" The someone being Mrs Cecil ” 

“ I don’t see Who else it could have been Let’s try to carry 
The idea a step farther Dr Mountwell had found put some- , 
•thing that it wasn't good for her to know She had obtained" 
definite evidence that Roland murdered Wiegler, if yon like 
She had warned Mrs Cecil that she meant to lay the facts 
before her husband as soon as he came home How will that 
do ? ” . - - 

Not so badly It’s all pure guesswork, of course Do you ' 
suppose Roland did kill Wiegler ? ” 

- " He certainly had the opportunity Corringham sent him 

up alone -towards Gallows Wood to heat the buds towards us 
That's Comngbam’s theory, though of course he’d be delighted 
to find that he was wrong He’s known the Cecils too long to 
. want to see any of them hanged His latest suggestion is that 
Kingsbury, who is Wiegler’s heir, murdered him ” 

,r Is there any vestige of fact to support that suggestion ? ” ~ 
V None, -unless Kingsbury can he- identified with Bert 1 
Hawthorne’s red-haired stranger This afternoon, just after 
meeting you, we saw Bert, and Corringham practically begged 
him to recognise Kingsbury as the' man he had seen on the 
afternoon of Wiegler’s death, and Bert was' obviously fright- 
' fully keen' not to disoblige him But the most he could be 
induced to say was that Kingsbury was very like the man ” 
Arnold shook his head “ That sort of identification is no 
good And m my opmion it would be-a waste of time trying to 
investigate Wiegler's case. The clues are as cold as ice by this 
time Go ahead with that idea of yours. Who actually 
murdered Dr Mountwell ? , 

~ " Apparently nobody expected Roland to turn up yesterday. 
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And yet it seems to me that his arrival was extraordinarily 
opportune Had his mother sent him a message ? And, when 
lie came, did she tell him how things stood ? ” 

“ It's the best idea I’ve heard so far," said Arnold. " Any- - 
way, it gives us something to start on How do you suggest 
that we set about it ? Roland, I'm told, went back to his unit 
this morning He only had twenty-four hours' leave, and -of 
course the local people had no grounds on which to detain hum. 
They've got his address, though " 

“ Roland is just as well out of the way, for the present. 
The, first and most obvious clue is the walking-stick, and it 'll 
be your job to follow that up. But there are several other 
questions that want answering When did Roland reach 
Foursquare ? What opportunity had he for a private talk * 
with his 1 mother ? What was each member of the Cedi 
family doing from the time of Dr and Mrs Cecil's arrival at 
Foursquare until the discovery of the body ? 

“ Then there are inquiries to be made into Dr. Mountwell's 
movements We can easily confirm Cornngham’s statement of 
the time she left here, for there were three other people 
present. What other visits did she make after that ? In each 
case wc should like to know the times of her arrival and 
departure What was her exact route and who did she meet, _ 
or who saw her, on her way ? What is the explanation of the 
fact that when she was here she was wearmg a silver watch ■ 
and when she was killed, a diamond one ? Finally, did any one . 
know in advance what visits she mtended to make yesterday 
afternoon and the order m which she mtended to make 
them ? ” r 

“ That’s enough to go on with,” said Arnold ” You know,, 
the inquest is to be held here at eleven o’clock to-morrow * 
morning. The Super told me that he was going to have a word 
with the coroner and arrange for only formal evidence to be 
taken.” 

“ Yes, the sergeant told Comngham about the inquest this 
morning, and he passed the information on to me And I made 
up my mind then that I’d take advantage of it.” 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

Next morning Arnold went out early to keep an appointment 
he had made with the local police. Memon did not- hurry 
hitnseif, for not until ten o’clock did he follow his friend » r 
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example Then he walked rapidly through the village till he 
came to the drive entrance to Foursquare 

Here things were just as Corringham had described them. 
A pair of semi-detached houses stood exactly opposite the 
gate, and Memon was conscious of being observed from 
behind half-drawn curtains But he noticed that the field 
of observation from these houses extended only to the gate 
and a few yards of the drive beyond Elsewhere the Four- 
square grounds were screened by the wall and a row of tall 
fir-trees running parallel to it 

From the drive entrance he followed the road as far as the 
pillar-box No one short of an acrobat could have scaled the 
wall between those two points, except with the aid of a ladder 
And, ladder or no ladder, it was difficult to imagine that any 
one would attempt such a feat on a mam road, with houses 
scattered at intervals on the other side He turned into 
Folly Farm Lane, and walked along tins until he reached the 
'end of the wall, passing the spot where Dr Mouhtwell’s body 
had been found. The wall was as impracticable here as m the 
stretch fronting the mam road On the other hand, there weie 
sections of it invisible from any building 
‘ Having followed the lane m a fairly straight line for some 
two bundled yards or rather more, the wall turned sharply 
back at an acute augle Standing at this comer, Memon could 
follow the course of the lane until it reached Folly Farm, 
nearly half a mile away He noticed that the ground rose 
slightly towards the farm, so that an observer there could see 
the comer at which he stood, and a portion of the wall beyond 
it, but the distance would be too great to- distinguish detail 
with the naked eye 

Die next section of the wall was agam fairly straight For 
the* first hundred yards or so it was bounded by arable land, 
m which the blades of com were just beginning to .show; 
Beyond this, four .rather squalid-looking cottages clustered 
round the ragged and weed-grown patch known as the Green 1 
From the comer where he stood Memon could trace the 
footpath running from Folty Farm to the Green He could 
tell that it would be very sticky going in wet weather, but it 
was hard enough now And it certainly provided a short-cut 
to the village, including either entrance to Foursquare 

Still following the wall, Memon set out towards the Green 
There was only a strip of rough grass between- the wall and the 
cornfield, but the frost still held and the ground was too hard* 
to show the impression of his feet. As he reached the Green, 
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he found that it was impossible to follow the wall closely any 
longer without trespassing on private property, for the bfltc* 
garden of one of the cottages ran nght up to it. A rough 
lean-to m this garden actually backed upon the wall. He 
contemplated tins, wondering whether it would afford a 
foothold for climbing the wall, and came to the conclusion 
that it might if one were sufficiently active lie wouldn't care 
to tackle it himself Getting too stiff m the joints for that sort 
of thing In any case the shed had a corrugated iron roof, and 
no one could climb on to tills without attracting the attention 
of the occupants of the cottage, no more than twenty yards 
- away 

_ As he made the necessary detour round the cottages, he saw 
Bert Hawthorne propelling himself along the roadway sur- 
rounding the Green Bert recognised him at once and touched 
his hat respectfully “Nice fresh morning, sir," he said 
' That’s just what brought me out for a walk round/’ 
Tn? rri » 0n re P^ e< ^ “ ^ haven’t seen this group of cottages before. 
They’re -quite picturesque, standing round their open spaoe. 

. Who lives in that one ? ” 


Bert chuckled as Mernon pointed to the cottage with the 
garden running back to the wall “ Why, I do, to be sure, sir/' 
he said. I live there with my sister Sarah, who’s m bed with 
-the 'flu I’ve just been along to the doctor’s to fetch her 
medicine Tom Docking, that works for the doctor, lives m 
the one opposite Frank Ribstone that works for Mr. Olliver 
at Folly Farm lives over yonder, and old Mrs Cawthorpe on 
t’other side.’’ 

^ sec > sai d Mertion, eager enough to take advantage of 
the mformabon Bert was so ready to impart “ I’m sorry to 

i V‘ at y° ur sister’s m bed It must make things very 
difficult for you ” _• 6 J 

' " 0h < 1 manage,” Bert replied cheerfully “ T^e neighbours 
are very good, and they come m and lend a hand And there’s 
a lot I can do for myself It’s only my jegs won’t work ” 

’ * °P must find the time hang heavy on your hands some- 

times, for all that,” Mernon remarked “ In the evenings, for, 1 
instance You can’t get out then, R suppose .? ” 

Dert shook Ins head “ Not mthe old chair. _ Tisn’t saf^ 
ese days m the blackout. But ' I’ve always been fond of 
g, ever since I left school, and I’ve taken it up properly * 

t i 5 i Win House, he lends me any books- 

I fixe Aud when I m tired of reading, there’s always the 
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“ Yes, there’s always the wireless, as you say. Did you hear 
the six o'clock news the evening before last ? " 

" i alwaj's listen to the news at eight m the morning and 
six and nine at night. I don't remember there was anything 
special the evening before last. X know I switched off pretty 
quick afterwards for I wanted to finish a book Mr Yates lent 
me 1 read pretty well all the evening to get it finished " 

After a few more words, Memon went on, and Bert propelled 
v himself towards lus cottage As he did so, a dog rushed out 
from a kennel beside the back door, and barked a welcome. 
Memon smiled The dog settled the matter It was just 
possible that with the black-out up, Sarah in bed and Bert 
reading by the fire they might not have heard any one 
climbing on to the shed But the dog certainly would have 
barked, c allin g their attention to the intruder. 

Beyond the Hawthornes’ cottage, he found that the wall 
was bounded by the track leading from the Green to the mam 
road, and was again unchmbable He followed the track to 
its junction with the road, and then turned to the right. The 
wall continued, high and forbidding, until lie came to the 
yard entrance Here he stopped and looked at his watch, to 
find that the time was now ten minutes to eleven Every one 
who had busmess at the inquest would be safely at Exton 
House. He opened the gate, walked across the yard and 
knocked at the door marked “ Surgery ” 

Eileen Draper opened the door and looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Good-morning," said Memon pleasantly " You are Miss 
Draper, I believe I am Captain Memon, a friend of Sir 
Mark’s. Perhaps you’ve heard of me I was staying at Exton 
House when Dr. Wiegler was killed. May I come m ? " 

Eileen had heard favourably of Memon from Roland “ Of 
course you may come m if you like. Captain Memon," she 
replied " But I’m all alone Dr. Cecil has gone to the 
inquest." „ 

She led him into the dispensary, her own particular province, 
and asked him to sit down. 

“ You won't mind if I go on with my work, will you ? " she 
continued “ We're terribly rushed with all this influenza 
about ", ' 

“ Not a bit,” Memon replied. “ We can talk while you 
dispense You got on very well with Dr. Mountwell, didn’t 
you ? ” 

Eileen’s eyes opened wide at this unexpected question " I 
shall miss her terribly,” she said. " She was awfully good to - 
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me I simply can’t believe that she’s dead. It’s too frightful/’ 
" It is frightful,” Merrion agreed gravely “ I know you'd 
like to do anythmg you could to help find out how it happened. 
So I was sure you wouldn’t mind if I came and had a chat with 
you When did you last see Dr Mountwell ? ” 

<f Just before she went out on her afternoon rounds, soon 
after half-past two Mr Olhvcr from Folly Farm came m a 
few minutes earlier, to ask her to go and see his daughter 
Marjorie She promised she would, and I put the name down 
last on the list.” 

This sounded like a stroke of luck “You made out a list 
of the calls Dr Mountwell had to make ? ” Mernon asked - 
- “ Oh, yes, I always do I type it out in duplicate, one copy 
for Dr. Mountwell to take with her, and one tor the records. 
It was Dr Wiegler who started the idea, and Dr Mountwell 
kept it up ” 

, “ It’s a very good idea mdeed Dr Mountwell took one 
copy of the list with her when she went out on her rounds bn 
v Wednesday afternoon What became of the other copy 7 ” 

“ I put it on the surgery table, for her to make notes on 
when she came back Then I should have filed it with the 
„ others ” ' 

“ The duplicate hst was lying on The surgery table on 
Wednesday afternoon 7 Where is it now ? ” 

“ I don’t know I expect Dr Cecil’s got it, if he hasn’t tom 
it up He told me yesterday that I needn't waste my time over 
things like that He said he could remember who he had 
, to see without carrying bits of paper about with him. Any 
notes he had to make he could dictate to me when he had tune. 
Before he went away he used to keep everything m his head ” 
It seemed to Mernon that this was, probably characteristic 
of Cecil’s methods The disappearance of the duplicate list 
was not necessarily significant ‘t You were at work in here all 
Wednesday afternoon, I expect 7 ” he asked ~ “ Did you have 
any visitors 7 ” _ 

Eileen shook her head “ T wasn’t here all the afternoon 
Dr. Mountwell had asked me -to take round some of the 
medicines to people who hadn’t anybody to send She said 

it would do me good to get out for an hour or so. So when 
'Id finished making them up, I started out, soon after four. 
Ana I didn’t get back until just after six ” 

And who was in charge here -while you were out ? ” 
Mernon asked " , - 

“ Nobody.” You see, patients know that it is no use coming 
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till half-past six And Dr Mountwell said that it wouldn’t 
matter if the telephone wasTeft unattended for once ” 

" But any one might haw walked m and taken a swig at the 
castor oil,” Memon objected - - 

“ They couldn’t have done that I locked the door when T 
went out and took the key with me There are only two keys^T 
Dr Mountwell had one and I’ve got the other. Nobody could 
have got m here, or into the surgery, without going through; 
the hoiise.” - , y 

,r You got back soon after six Did you see anybody after 
that'? Before the patients began to arrive at half-past, I 
mean ? *’ 

" Oh, only Mr Roland Cecil,” she replied with studied 
indifference. ” He looked m for a imnute He told me that 
he’d managed to get twenty- four hours’ leave ^ 

To see you, Miss Draper ? ” Memon asked artlessly ' 
Eileen -blushed furiously at that “ Of course riot > ” she 
exclaimed m indignant confusion: " He got 'leave to meet his 
father, who had been away abroad such a long time He only 
came in here to' ask^me where everybody was, because he 
couldn’t find them ” ' , . 1 

T " By everybody be meant Dr and Mrs Cecil, one supposes 
Why couldn’t he find them ? They got home about twenty' to 
five, I believe Weren’t they in the house ? " ' , „ 

“ Apparently not He Said he’d been lookmg for them and 
couldn’t find them. But they were all together m the drawing- 
room when I looked in there to see if Dr. Mountwell had come 
in, soon after seven. And Mr Laverock was there too ” 

What time was it when Roland looked in here ? ’’ Mention 
asked 

“ It must have been about twenty-past six I know it was 
only a few minutes before the patients began to arrive And he 
must have been in the house'to look for Dr and Mrs Cecil, for 
he , came through the baize 'door between it and this wing/’ 

I see. how I, expect you 11 be able to tell me something 
else. Miss Draper Did you notice whether Dr. Mountwell was 
wearing a wnst-watch when she went out bn Wednesday ' 
afternoon ? ” „ < 

” I didn’t notice, but she can’t have been. When I went into - t 
the surgery at half-past six to see if everything was ready for 
the patients, I found the silver watch she always wore lying 
on-the table with the glass broken I put it away m a drawer 
- so that it shouldn’t be lost ” ’ - 

.. u You found the watch at half-past six ? ” Memon asked 
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incredulously. “ Are you quite sure that it was Dr. Mount- 
well's ? ” 

“ Of course I am. She always wore it and I must have seen 
it a hundred times She told me that her mother had given it 
to her, and showed me her initials engraved on, the back I’ll 
go and see if it is still m the drawer where I put it. I don't 
suppose anybody’s touched it ” 

Eileen went into the surgery and returned in a few seconds 
with a watch, which she handed to Memon It was a lady’s 
silver watch, with the initials A M. engraved on the back of the 
easel The glass was starred, as though it had been struck with 
a hammer, and a fragment had wedged itself under the minute 
hand, stoppmg the watch at nine minutes past five 

“ Thank you, Miss Draper,” said Merrion as he handed back 
the watch “ I suppose you don't remember all the names on 
the list you made out for Dr*~ Mountwell on Wednesday 
afternoon ? ” , 


" I don’t remember them all, for there were well over a 
dozen I know that she arranged to start with young Mrs. 
Leader, who' fives right away on the Marbeach road, and 
work back through the village so that she would be close here 
m time for the surgery hour Let me see now After Mrs. 
Leader there was old Mr Raikes, and Mrs Plowman, and little 
Alf Whitney. Oh, and several more, but I can’t remember 
now who they were. But I do remember that when I first made 
out the fist the last two visits were Mrs Matthews, the cook 
at Exton House, and Mrs Burwash at Quenbies I put in 
Lolly Farm at the end when Mr Olliver came here ” 

Merrion thanked Eileen for the information she had given 
mm, and left the premises by the way he had entered them. 
He walked slowly through the village, t hin king deeply. There 
were very few people about, for those who were not at work 
had mostly drifted towards Exton House, to hear the result of 
the inquest But as he passed the garden gate of Quenbies, a 
harsh commanding voice caused him to stop suddenly 

Come inside, Captain Memon, I want a word with you.” 
He looked round, to see the forbidding form of Mrs Burwash 
standing at the gate He obeyed the beckoning gesture of her 
sJanny hand, and she led him mto her sittmg-room, hung with ’ 
its gruesome trophies ,r That's better,” she said " Now we 
can talk without all the people m the village overhearing us. 

I know you, though perhaps you don't know me My name is 
Sophia Burwash and I've got my wits about me, m spite of my 
sprue. Are you a murderer ? ” 

t < ‘ 
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, " Not b y profession, Mrs. Burwash," Merrion replied lightly . 1 
What makes you ask ? ” 6 J ‘ 

: “ You were here when that insufferable busybody Wiegler 
was killed, and you were here again when Ahda Mountwell 
was murdered. And don't you try to pretend that she wasn’t 
murdered, for I kn ov, very well that she was And if you didn't 
kdl them both, who did ? " > 

- Merrion saw that the only way to deal with Sophia Burwash 
was to meet her on her own ground " I might’ point out that 
you too were here on both occasions, Mrs Burwash," he 
replied. " And as a matter of fact I wasn't I only got here- 
yesterday morning And I believe that you saw Dr. Mountwell 
a short time before she was killed. /That's so, isn’t it ? ' 

" What's that got to do with you ? " Mrs Burwash 
demanded. " If you're not a murderer, perhaps you're a 
detective, and that’s nearly as bad " , 

T " Agam, not professionally," Memon rephed. “ Now look 
.here, Mrs Burwash If, as you say. Dr. Mountwell was 
murdered, it's up to all of us to help m finding the, murderer-" 

- "" Of course she was murdered.- Even the police are con- 
vinced of that, this tune Bob Tipping, the Constable’s 
■brother-in-law told me so himself And, of course, Wieglerwas 
muidered too " -- y - 

"Your knowledge of the events seems fairly extensive," 
Memon remarked. “ Who killed Dr. WleglOr ? " • 

1 Mrs Burwash snorted. “ It isn't knowledge, it's common 
sense And as to who murdered Wiegler I don’t know and J 
don’t care He thoroughly deserved it, that’s all J can -say 
He Was an interfering idiot, and he didn't understand my- 
sprae Put me through a treatment of his Own, mdeed ! I’d 
like to have seen him try it ” - 

" You didn’t murder him yourself, I suppose ? ” Memon 
^ suggested - ’ ' 1 . - . 

, ‘ 1 dolft set up to be a pubhc benefactor I told him to' keep 
away from here, and that when I wanted a doctor I'd find one 
with more sense It was no affair oh mine if he went and got 
himself murdered that very afternoon But" Ahda -Mountwell ' 
is quite a different matter She was a sensible girl who knew 
how to mind her own business And she did my sprue a lot of 
good Well, T warned her, soon after she first came " 

You warned her 1 ’’ Memon exclaimed " What against ■ 
may I ask ? " _ - ? ^ _ ’ ■ 

I told her- not to wander about near the edges of gravel-' 
pits, and I thought she was sharp enough to take the hurt It 
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ought to be obvious, even to the masnihnc rumd, that there’s 
c omebody m the place who makes a habit of murdering doctors. 
Di Cecil will be the next, if he’s not careful I haven't met 
him yet for he had gone abroad be foie X came to live here 
But, if he's as stupid as that pasty-faced wife of his, he may 
escape, after all ” • 

1 “ You tlnnk Mrs Cecil is stupid ? ” Meirion asked, anxiotls 
to encourage Mrs Burwash in every way 

“ She's rather more brainless than most women who live in 
a place Idee this, and that’s saj mg a good deal. Her only two„ 
subjects of conversation are the marvellous qualities of her 
tosband and son, and the shortcomings of her domestic staff 
And she was sufficiently a fool to dislike Alida Mountwell, as 
any one could see Alida told me, the last time I saw her, that 
she hoped Dr. Cecil was coming home for good, as she was fed 
up with the Foursquare atmosphere ” 

“ When did Dr Mountwell tell you that ? " Merrion askee 
artlessly 

“ Didn’t you say that you understood that I saw her a shor 
time before she was killed ? Well, that’s what she told me Sh« 
looked m to see me on Wednesday afternoon.” 

“ That’s what I thought Now, Mrs Burwash, you’re ai 
keen to get to the bottom of this affair as I am Inspectoi 
Arnold, who is conducting the investigation, is a very goot 
friend, of mine, and I'm doing my best to help him We're bold 
Agreed- that it’s very important to trace Dr MountwelTi 
movements during the penod immediately before her death 
Will you tell me about her visit to you on Wednesday after- 
noon, with as much detail as you can ? ” 

“ I knew you had an axe of your own to grind Whj 
couldn’t you have said so at once 7 I didn't murdei the gin 
if that’s what you’re afraid of Alida Mountwell called hen 
a few minutes after five I’d asked her to look m when sh< 
could, for my sprue had been giving me trouble She was verj 
much upset because in opening the gate she had knocked 
watch against ffhe ironwork and broken the glass Anc 
every one knows how - difficult it is to get a watch mended thesi 
days So I found one of mine that I never use much now, anC 
lent it to her” , 

lt A diamond-studded watch 7 ” Memon asked ' - 

^ Was °, nl y one i could find that went pr< I 
It chan t match the clothes she was wearing, but I couldn't 
that She didn t want me to lend it to her, for she said it 
too valuable But I told her that things were only C 1 
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wlaen one had a use for them, and I made her take it. I meant 
,to have given it to her, but now I’d like it back.” , 

I’ll see that you get it back, Mrs. Burwash How long 
was Dr. Mountweil here ? ” ' 

“ Not more than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour I 
wanted to make her a cup of tea, for she looked worn out, but 
she said she’d just had one at Exton House It must have 
been before half-past five when she left here, saying she only 
had one more visit to make ” - > 

' On" leaving Quenbies, Memon did < not return directly to ... 
'Exton House He walked past the lodge, and along the Mar- J 
beach road until he came to Mill Lane He walked up this, 
past the rums of the windmill, through Gallows Wood and so 
to the brink of the gravel-pit 'Here lie" stood for some time 
raptfln contemplation, not of the view over the Brooks, but of 
his own thoughts At last he turned and made his 'way to r 
Bxton House by the field and the park. > - 

He found Cornngham pacing the paths of the flower-garden, '* 
'and as usual, ready enough to talk From him he heard an ' 
Account of the inquest Sergeant Bjiston had been,m touch 
with the London police, asking them to break the news to 
--Mrs Mountweil, giving the address of the letter he had picked 
up Thev had done so, but found that Jifrs Mountweil was 
seriously' ill in bed, and that no other relative was available ' 1 
Cornngham had therefore been asked to give evidence of 
identity * The only other witnesses heard had been Bob 
Tipping, who had found the body, Foxcroft, who testified to 
the time he had received Bob’s report, and St John Cecil, who 
gave rather sketchy medical evidence. The coroner had then 
adjourned the inquiry, pending the investigations of the police 
Arnold appeared just in time for lunch, and when the meal 
was over he and Memon retired to the library Comngliam 
excused himself on the plea that he had matters to attend to, 
and they were left Alone “ You've heard about the inquest,” 
said Arnold ” After it was adjourned I had a long talk with 
the Super. They seem to be pretty live folk in tins country, 
for he had already got a preliminary report on that walking- 
stick And a jolly interesting report it is, too.” 

“ Does it Suggest that the stick was the weapon used 
Merrion asked 

. ” It most certainly does I told you that it was a straight 
ash stick, unpolished, with a ferrule at one end and a heavy 
knob at the other. Hie surface of this knob lias developed 
alight cracks, the result of the wood drying with age. In these 
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cracks the chaps who examined flic stick found one or tww , 
fibres, which Corresponded exactly to the fibres of the felt hat 
Dr Mountwell was wearing. I may say that at the Super’s own 
suggestion the stick, hat and fibres are l>emg sent to the Yarn 
for Confirmation But it doesn't seem likely that there’s any , 
doubt about it. , j 

, “ Tliat’s not all* On the ferrule end of the stick they found , 
some pai tides of garden soil, which is what one might expect. 
And all over the stick, at both ends and m the middle, are 
vestiges of fingermarks The surface isn’t a particularly . 
‘favourable one, and the stick had been out all night before 
it was found It probably won’t be possible to identify the , 
prints with certainty, but the experts say that there is no „ 
doubt the stick has been handled recently by at least Jhree 
persons ” ' ~ 

" Is it definitely established that the stick belonged to Dr. 
Cecil ? ” Memon asked 

" We decided to go rather carefully about that," Arnold 
replied " We don't want to ask for a statement from any of 
the Cecil party until we’re a bit more sure of our ground But . 
Fdxcroft was put on to the maid at Foursquare, a woman they 
call Mabel, who is some sort of relation of his wife's Every on® . 
in this place seems to be related from what I can make out 
" They always are, m small villages," ^lemon remarked. 

“ And I might point out that if Foxcroft starts by asking < 
Mabel about the stick, it’s bound to get to the ears of the 
Cecils ” 

" Ah, but he didn’t," Arnold agreed " He’s quite at ^ „ 
lad, is Foxcroft He started by asking' Mabel if she knew- 
whether Dir" Mountwell had,taken an umbrella with her when - 
she went out on Wednesday afternoon Of course, she didn t _ 
know, for she hadn't seen the doctor go out But she said that 
Foxcroft could easily tell There was a painted drainpipe in 
\ * the^ front hall at Foursquare, fn which the household .kept 
their sticks and umbrellas If he looked them over andfound 
Dr Momitwell’s umbrella, she hadn’t take it out with her.' ' ^ 
Tliat gave Foxcroft the chance he wanted He asked" 
Mabel what he might expect to find in the drainpipe, and how 
M was to know Dr. Mountwell’s umbrella if he saw it She" 
’"told him that there were usually two umbrellas' there, one 
r^jfcjonging to Mrs. Cecil and one to Dr Mountwell, and she 
j-jpscribed them both, And she said that there were two 
as well, both belonging to Dr Cecil, one with a ’ 
end and one with a curved handle She was quite 
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comes a gap which we must try to fill It's absolutely essential 
that we should find out with 1 some sort of accuracy when she 
arrived at Folly Farm If she had walked straight from 
Quenbies, which I know she didn't, she should have got there 
by a quarter to six at the latest " 

“ You seem to know the dickens of a lot,” said Arnold 
suspiciously. " This isn’t all the product of your imagination, 
is it ? ” 

<£ Everything I’ve told you, you can confirm for yourself,” 
Merrion replied _ “ Now I’m going to pass on to the mystery 
of the silver wnst-watch, which' isn’t a mystery at all Miss 
Draper found it on the surgery table at half-past six, with,the 
glass broken, and the hands stopped at nine minutes past 
five She supposed that Dr. Mountwell had left it there when 
she went out ” 

“ But she, can’t have 1 ” Arnold exclaimed. “ Sir Mark, saw 
it onher wrist when she was here ” . „ 

“ Exactly. Now wait a minute I’ve had a chat with a 
charming lady whom I hope you’ll find it necessary to interro-, 
gate If you do, I shall certainly be there to see the fun She 
fives at Quenbies, and her name is Mrs BurwaSh It was on 
her that Dr Mountwell called after she left here And.she told 
- me that when Dr Mountwell entered the house, she showed her 
wnst-watch which she had broken in opening the iron gate. 
Mrs Burwash lent her a diamond one which, by the way, she 
wants back And it was by the time when the silver watch had 
stopped that I know when Dr Mountwell got to Quenbies 
The rest ought to be clear enough ” 

“ It may be to you,” said Arnold “ But I don’t quite see 
what you're dnyrng at ” 

I’m trying to trace Dr Mountwell’s movements after she 
left Quenbies, which we can put at half-past five You’ve got 
s °me idea of the lay-out of Foursquare, I suppose ? ” 

” Yes Foxcioft drew me a rough plan of the house and 
another of the grounds,” Arnold replied. 

“ Very well Here are one or two details which you may find *; 
useful to add to your plan The surgery and the dispensary , 
are m a separate wing. There are two means of access to this v 
wing, a baize door communicating with the rest of the house, 
and. an outer door, known as the surgery door, and used, by the * 
patients This door has two keys, of which Dr Mountwell had> 
one and Miss Draper has the other. Got that ? ” 

Arnold-nodded andMerrion continued . “ The rest is only 
matter of comparing times Get out your note-book and jOt * 
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down as I give them to you. Most of them are only 
^ $W*&*waate,' but they’ll do for our present purpose, 2.30 
■- * K®' ^ Mountwell starts out on her rounds, leaving Miss 

- |£*P er in. the dispensary" 4 10 p m Miss Draper goes out, 

■ ,*fevujg been asked by Dr. Mount well to deliver some mechcmes, 

* ™ wcks the surgery door behind her 440pm Dr. and Mrs. 

return to Foursquare. 5 p m Dr Mountwell leaves here 
, Jj^th the silver watch mtact Comngham saw her comparing 
^ « with the drawmg-room clock. 510 pm Dr. Mountwell 
r ( ^ riV€S at Quenbies with the silver watch broken and stopped • 
*y a nnnute earlier, 5 30 p m Dr. Mountwell leaves Quenb.es 
1 * r ”“ diamond watch lent her by Mrs Bunvash ” 

Minion paused. ,f f'd leave a good wide gap there, if I were' 
he went on. “ I fancy thcrc’d be quite a lot to fill in 
“Jjfore the next event we know of That occurred at 6 xo p m , 
^hen. Miss Draper came back to Foursquare, opening the surgery 1 - 
T^° r ^th a key. 6 20 p m Boland comes into the dispensary , 
Jy of the baize door, having failed to find his parents' in- 
|“®h 0 use, 6 30 p m Miss Draper goes into the surgery and 
the silver watch on the table there Now then, what's the 
thing that's obvious from those notes ? " 
t v. ^hat the silver watch found 'its way into the surgery 1 ~ 
* )e |^ r oen 5 30 and 6 30," Arnold replied. 

j, , We can narrow it down farther than that The watch 
‘i ^dn't fly into the surgery of its own volition Someone must 
*■ have put it there While Miss Draper was in the dispensary, 
hobody could have entered the surgery without her knowledge 
' bo the watch must have been put on the table between 5 30 
» and 6 10 And, I don't see how any one but Dr. Mountwell „can 
have put it there The outer surgery door was locked during - 

- that period, remember, and only she and Miss Draper had a- 

. key to it In other words. Dr. Mountwell went' back to Four-' . 

- square between 5 30 and 6 xo Where were the three members ' 

' of the Cedi family during that period ? Did she meet any of " 

them, and if so did she mention that her next visit would be to ~ 
Folly Farm ? '* - , 

“ I see what you're getting at," Arnold rephed " We, know 
from Sir Mark that Dr and Mrs Cecil got borne at 4 40. But, 
according to you, Roland couldn't find them in the house at 
6 20 ” ~ ' ' 

“-It isn't according to me That's what Roland told Miss 
Draper, but we've got no confirmation of his statement We * 

, don’t know when he got home/or what he did after his arrival. " 
'As a sidelight on that, there seems to be very little doubt that 
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Roland and Miss Draper understand one' another pretty welL 
However, I’m satisfied that what she told me was the truth. 

“ Now, there’s another point A duplicate list of the calls 
Dr. Mountwell had to make lay on the surgery table from 2.30 
onwards. Any one who had access to it would learn that Dr. 
Mountwell’s last call that afternoon would.be at Folly Farm. 
Now, who could have gamed access to it ? As I've already - 
pointed out, while Miss Draper was about nobody could have ^ 
entered the surgery without her knowledge When she went 
out she locked the outer surgery door behind her, and nobody 
but she or Dr Mountwell could have got m that way. On the 
other hand, any one in the house could have reached the 
surgery unobserved by the baize door at any time between 
4 xo and 6 10." 

" That points to the Cecils again,” Arnold remarked. 

“ Yes, but to which of them ? We can’t suppose they'd made 
a family compact to murder the woman To my mind, Roland 
seems the most likely In that case, his mother may have had 
some inkling of what he was up to. But he certainly wouldn’t 
have taken his father mto his confidence. And now the best 
thing I can do is to take you for a good brisk walk. The 
exercise will do you good.” , ' 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

They went out together and at Merrion’s suggestion called 
first at Foxcroft's house The constable was not at home, but 
Mrs Foxcroft produced Dr Mountwell’s attache-case, which ^ 
hail been deposited there. In it they found a list of names and 
addresses, each of which had been ticked off in pencil Cryptic 
symbols had been written against most of them, and these 
no doubt were m the nature of shorthand notes by the doctor. J 
The last entry on the list was ” Marjorie Olliver, Folly Farm.” , 
Above tins Merrion recognised all the names which Eileen 
Draper had mentioned and several more. 

In the toursc of further conversation with Mrs Foxcroft, 
it transpired that for the last two mornings she had been 
helping at Foursquare, during the absence of Sarah Hawthorne. 
Ilrs. Cecil hail come to see her on Wednesday afternoon and 
begged her to help as Dr. Cecil had come home and there waft -■ 
nob»*iy but Mabel to do the work. 

It struck Merrion as significant that Mra. Cecil had said that 
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Jfcr husband had come home, and not that he -was expected. 

What time on Wednesday afternoon did Mrs' Cedi come„to 
•eeyou.? ” he asked' L T 

: <r About a quarter to six/' Mrs Foxcroft replied < " I know 
1 ^hat, 'for my husband came in a few minutes afterwards and 
it- was just on six then "-Mrs Cecil wasn't here very long.' As - 

- soon as I told her that I’d come round m the morning and help 
with the cleaning she went out ” ‘ 

.Arnold and Mention left the cottage, taking-' the list with , 

> them “ That’s- an entry to go in the gaps in your list of 
■ times,” said the latter “ 5 45 Mrs Cecil calls on Mrs Foxcroft. 
It's not very enlightening as it stands, for we don't know" 

‘ when Mrs. Cecil left Foursquare or when she got hack there v 
again. 1 Come along and we’ll make the circuit I did this , 
morning ” 

- - They walked round the wall of Foursquare, Merrion pointing 
1 Out the difficulty of climbing it without the help of a ladder. 

“ And I .can’t believe that oh a light evening any one would 
attempt the job with a ladder,” he said “ The risk ofbemg ' 
Seen would have been too great There’s, only one place where 
; arjL agde climber could have managed it, and there is a dog tied [, ’ 
J up within a dozen yards of; that I’ll show you ’ r - - „ 'j' < 

The dog ran out of his kennel and barked noisily as they’ 
-stopped' outside the Hawthornes’ cottage. At the sound a 
l woman came out and stared at them suspiciously, so much 

- so that Merrion thought h as well to suggest some explanation 
-..of their presence. “ Good-afternoon,” he said politely 

“ This' ia where Bert Hawthorne lives, isn't it? Is he at 
v home ? ” 

' “No, sir, he’s gone down the village m his chair, " the - 
woman rephed “ There’s only his sister Sarah at home, and , 
she’s in bed I've just come from over the way to ste to her 
I’m Tom Docking’s wife, him that’s gardener at the doctoiV 
house.-” 

1 “ I'm very glad to make your acquaintance, Mrs Docking/' 
said Merrion “ How is Sarah Hawthorne getting on > ” 

“Not so bad,” Mrs Docking rephed <Y She's been a bit 
better since Dr Cecil's come home. She wouldn’t have Dr. 
Moimtwell to see her when she was first taken bad " 

“ fliat was rather foolish of her,” Merrion remarked “ It's 
< alwaj^s best to see the doctor as early as possible And as she - 
.works at Foursquare, she must have known Dr MountweU f 
well enough to send for her. But perhaps she didn't: like her ? ' 
t “ It wasn’t a matter of liking or not hkmg Sarah doesn't 
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hold with lady doctors, that’s what it is She says that it they 
know all about people’s insides, they oughtn't to, that's alt*' 
“ Well, I hope she'll soon be better," said Merrion. " By the 
Way, Mrs Docking, you didn't see Dr. Mountwell by the Green 
here between lialf-past five and six on Wednesday evening, 
did you ? " 

Mrs, Docking shook her head " I shouldn't be likely to see 
- any one about that time," she replied. " You see, Tom comes 
home at half-past five or very soon alter, and I'd be either 
getting his tea or we'd be having it m the kitchen. And it's 
black-out time soon after six " 

" That was a very good point of Mrs. Docking's," said 
Merrion as they went on their way. “ However light it may 
be outside, the black-out has to go up at the time ordaipea, 
and once it's up people can't see out of their windows. If Dr f , 
Mountwell came this way, it’s more than likely that nobody 
saw her . Or rather nobody who wasn't definitely on the look- 
out for her " 

‘ What makes you think she came this way ? " Arnold 
asked 

It s the shortest. So far as I can see it, this is what hap- 
pened ; She left Quenbies, with only one more call to make. 
But from there she had to pass the entrance to Foursquare on 
her way to Folly Farm, whichever way she went, by the lane 
or by the short-cut over the fields. This being so, she thought 
S “ w as well leave the broken watch in the surgery. 

We don t know how long she was at Foursquare, and it's 
a. pemat we must try to get settled Sooner or later she started 
tor roily Farm The weather was quite dry and it was light 
enough afi the evening for her to use the short-cut We know ' 
w ij -i TO looking, and she probably felt, pretty tired. 

V oman t it be natural for her to take the shortest way ? 
that s the way we're going to take.” 

With the ground hardened by frost, the path across the 
e ds was easy enough going, with only a couple of low styles 
to negotiate They reached the farm, where they found Mr. 
Omver at work m the yard with a couple of his men But none 
otthem could throw any light upon the time of Dr. Mountwell's 
? e P re -™Y S Wednesday. Of the two men, one, 

' who Jived on the Green, had gone home on - 

S 4£ by , way of th ^ short-cut, but had seen 
' 0t ? er ' who hved m the centre of the „ 

village, had started for home a few minutes after six on him 
bicycle, by way of the lane. He had seen nothing of Dr* * 
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Ifatoitwell either But lie had seen Mrs Cecil, who was going 
the Foursquare drive by the mam entrance as he passed 
This must have been between ten minutes and a parter-past 

six 

- Mr. Olliver was of no more help than his two men' Soon 
after they had gone home. Bob Tipping had finished his job 
of. fixing up the pump After that they had both gone into 
the .cart-shed to look at the bicycle Mr Olliver had left Bob 
there and done a few things about the place, shutting the 
ducks up for the night, and so on He hadn’t gone mside until 
after Dr. Mountwell had been and gone The gentlemen had 
getter go in and have a word* with the missus 

But Mrs. Olliver, who had already been questioned on this 
v6r y point, was still vague I can't tell you any more than I 
told Mr Foxcroft and the sergeant yesterday,” she said “ I 
didn’t take any particular notice of what time the doctor came 
or went After she'd come down from- seeing my daughter I 
asked her if she wouldn’t like to stop and have a cup of tea 
' and a rest, she looked that tired But she said she was late for 
her surgery hour as it was, and that she'd have to hurry back, 
and she had a letter she wanted to catch the post as well ” .. 

, " She was already -late for her surgery hour ? ” Merrion 

remarked “ Now, Mrs Olliver, I expect you’re pretty careful 
about Blacking out aren't you ? 

‘ ” You may be sure of that,” she replied “ My husband’s a 
Warden and.he's on to me sharp enough if there’s a crack of 
fight to be seen after the proper time I make sure' that the ' 
curtains are drawn between six and a quarter-past at this time - 
of the year And I remember now that when the doctor came, 
on Wednesday they'd been drawn some little time ” 

- Mrs Qlliver was unable to give them any further informa- - 
tion, and after some further conversation they left Folly Farm 

" The black-out has its uses, you see,” said Memon as they set 
' out, along the lane “ Quite a lot of people -never worry then 
heads about tune m the ordinary wav, and Mrs Olliver seems 
to be one of them But it's been driven mto them at last to be 
careful about black-out time So, in this case, we get a clue td 
Dr. Mount well’s movements I think we can take it that she 
reached Folly Farm between 5 15 and 6 30 and left between 
6.30’ and 6 45 Two more items for your time-table ” 

“ It's near enough, I suppose,” Arnold replied 
""“It's as near as we're likely to get, anyhow. Now, I'd 
bke you to notice this. If Dr Mountwell had walked from 
Quenbies to Foursquare, stayed there only long enough to 
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leave her watch and then walked on to Folly Farm, she would 
have got there by a quarter to six at the latest. But it seems 
pretty certain that she can't have got there before a quarter- 
past Where did she spend the half-hour, or possibly longer, 
that we can't account for ? At Foursquare ” - - 

"•Stop a minute while I look over the times again/' said 
Arnold as he produced his note-book " The missing half-hour 
was somewheie between 5 30 and 6 30 We'll suppose that 
Dr. Mountwell went straight to Foursquare from Querbies,' 
and that she got there at 5 35. Miss Draper says that she came 
m at 6 10 but that she didn’t see her. She must have gone out 
agam before that.” 

“ Not-necessarily/' Arnold replied ” She may have gone 
through the baize doorway into the main part of the house, m 
which case Miss Draper wouldn’t have seen her. That is , 
supposing that she left by the front door and not the surgery 
' entrance If she didn't get to Folly Farm much before hali- 
.past six, she needn't have left Fomsquare till 6 20 ” 

“ Which is ]ust the time Roland couldn’t find any one 
about,” Arnold remarked 

” That's what he said The pomt is this. If she wasn't at 
Foursquare, where can she have been ? It was getting on for 
her surgery hour and all accounts agree that she was tired She . 

- was not likely to take a walk just for the sake of exercise or 

passing the time away. She had only one more call to pay, at 
Folly Farm Wouldn’t you have expected her to get that call 
over as soon as possible so that she might have a few minutes' 
rest before the surgery hour ? ” ^ 

^ “ It sounds right enough,” Arnold replied ” It looks as if 
she'dbeen detained by something ” - 

“ Or somebody That casual remark of the chap who works 
at Folly Farm may be significant He saw Mrs Cecil go in by 
' the drive gate of Foursquare between 6 10 and 6 15 We know ■ 
that before then she had been to see Mrs Foxcroft It seems j 
that it can’t have been Mrs Cecil who detained her But 

- where were Dr Cecil and young Roland at the time ? ” 

' “ We don’t know yet, hut I’m hoping that we very soon -.’ 
shall But I don’t See that it matters very much where any- , 
of them were between half-past five and half-past six , We/ 

- want to know where they were at a quarter to seven, which is' 

- about the time when Dr Mountwell was- killed ” - ' T 

“ That’s true enough. But I’d 1 like to dear up that *' 
half -hour It’s quite' bkely that in the course of it Dr. Mount* 
well met somebody and told them where she was going, ‘ I' 


got to call at Folly Farm, but I shan't be very long,’ or 
something like that I thmk we’re agreed that whoever killed 
her must have known that she would come along Folly Farm 
Lane, and about the tune when she might be expected to do 

so. 

t " However, we’ll leave that for a moment, for there '5 
another thing to which I want to draw your attention. That is, 
the^ evidence we have of her bemg genumely liked m the 
village, by various members of the community Three entirely 
different types of people, Lady Comngham, Mrs Burwash 
,and Mrs Olliver, each noticed that she looked tired oh 
Wednesday afternoon and wanted to do something about it 
Mrs. Burwash went so far as to lend her a valuable diamond 
watch, with the intention of asking her to keep it, and Mrs 
Burwash strikes me as one who rations- the milk of human 
kindness very strictly These people wouldn't have behaved 
as they did if they had regarded Dr. Mountwell with the same 
sentiments as they regarded Wiegler ” 

^ “Which all goes to show that it was one of the Cecils,” 
Arnold remarked 1 

“ I know it does. And that's the line our inquiries have got 
to take. Hallo, who's this 2 ” 

i ' < They had resumed their walk along the lane, and had 
almost reached the spot where the wall of Foursquare began 
Memon's exclamation was evoked by the appearance of a 
figure turning mto the lane by the pillar-box, and advancing 
towards them “ It's the parson, Canon Laverock,” he 
continued after a second or two. u It might pay us to have a 
word with him We have it on good authority that he was at 
Foursquare about seven o’clock on Wednesday evening Let's 
wait here. I don't like that wall One never knows who may 
be behind it ” 

‘ They stayed where they were until the rector came up He 
recognised Memon, having met him on the occasion of Ins 
previous visit to Exton Forcett, and Arnold, having seen him 
at the inquest that morning “ Good-afternoon, gentlemen, 
good-afternoon,” he greeted them “ Pleasant weather, is it 
not ? You have been to Folly Farm, perhaps ? I am on my 
way there to see Mar] one Oliver I always make a pomt of 
visiting my parishioners when they are ill ” 

Memon was amused at the care with which every one to 
whom they spoke avoided any reference to the tragedv The 
village, he 'knew, must be buzzing with rumour and specula- 
tion hke a swarm of angry bees But, with rustic caution. 
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nobody wanted to discuss the matter with a stranger. The, very 
mention of it might suggest some sinister knowledge on their 
part Better keep off the subject, and talk of anything else. 

“ That’s very considerate of you. Rector," said Memon. 
“ ( But then you’re very punctilious in the matter of paying - 
visits, I’m given to understand. You were one of the very 
first to welcome Dr Cecil home on Wednesday afternoon, were 
you not ? " 

"I certainly took the earliest opportunity I could of doing 
so,” Canon Laverock replied, not ill-pleased at the compliment, 

" My wife and I were having tea at Exton House that day,, 
and while we were there Sir Mark came in and told us that he 
'had just driven St. John and Herrmone home from Marbeach 
Station I made up my mind then that I would offer him a few 
words of welcome at the earliest opportunity ” - ^ 

“ Dr Cecil must have appreciated your kindness, I’m sure, * 
said Memon with becoming gravity “ At what time ofy, 
Wednesday afternoon did the opportunity occur ? - * 

‘“My wife had a lot of business to talk about to Lady; 
- Comngham, and we did not leave Exton House until nearly*, 
seven,” the rector replied “ Indeed, as we passed the church , 
the clock struck the hour. My wife went into the rectory 
supervise the preparation of our supper while I went on to 
* Eoursquare There I found St John surrounded by his 
family, Hermione, and most unexpectedly, Roland It really 
was a most charming spectacle of domestic reunion ” _ 

“ I have no doubt that it was, " said Memon ” When you 
say that you found them there you mean that they were 
already assembled when you arrived ? " " 

“ Why, yes," the rector replied. " I did not nng the ,beB> 
for I wished to give as little trouble as possible, and I 
myself a sufficiently old friend of the family to enter the house - 
unannounced When I opened the drawing-room door, there, 
were the three of them, father, mother and son, united agaiut 
after so long a partmg And a few minutes later Eileen 
Draper looked in A charming little woman, so quiet and self- 
effacing I was most touched by my experience ” ^ / 

Memon could think of no suitable comment to make on this ; 
“ Did you stay long ? ” he asked’ 

“ St John, went out of the room with' Eileen Draper," 
rector replied. " After that I only stayed long enough 
' congratulate Hermione and Roland on his safe return, 
cannot have been at Foursquare more than ten minutes in 
And after my visit I went straight home ” 


They parted with mutual good wishes and went on their 
way, Canon Laverock towards Holly Farm and Merrion and 
Arnold towards the village “ Do you suppose' he knows 
anything ? ” the latter asked after they had gone a few paces. 

I don't suppose he knows anything/’ ' Memon replied. 
” But unless he's got a vacuum where his brain ought to be, he 
must be thinking a lot It's common knowledge by now that 
whoever hit Dr Mountwell was hidden behind that wall. And 
the diffi culties of getting over it from the outside must be as 
obvious to the parson as the}' are to us But I expect he’ll be 
careful to say nothing that might lead to the hanging of a. 
native for the murder of a stranger.” 

- “ What m the world do you mean ? ” Arnold asked 

” Exactly what I say. You’re a Londoner, and your 
excursions to the country are brief and infrequent I, on the 
other hand, hve in a place very much like this, and have 
.learnt to understand the atmosphere. I’ll go so far as to say 
this I don't for a moiftent suppose that any one here, even 
'among the members of the jury, was absolutely and definitely 
convinced that Wiegler’s death Was accidental But nobody 
was mchned to look too closely beneath the surface.” , . 

- From all -I’ve heard, Dr Wiegler was generally disliked, 
and nobody was genuinely sorry when he was killed,” said, 
Arnold " But, as you've just said yourself, every one seems 
to have liked Dr. Mountwell It’s ridiculous to suppose that 
there’s a conspiracy to .shield her murderer/’ 

“ Possibly not definitely to. shield him, but certainly not ■ 
^ unduly to help the police The very fact that people avoid the 
subject when talking to us is enough to show me which way the 
wind blows They don’t want to reveal any sign of their 
suspicions It’s all very well tp say that Dr MountwelTs* 
case is quite different from Wiegler’s -Popular or unpopular, ' 
they were both strangers, whereas Dr. Cecil was bom here 
and is therefore a native ” t 

“ I can’t see what difference that makes,” Arnold persisted 
stubbornly. 

“ Perhaps you can’t, but the instinct’s there all the same 
It's impossible to explain logically, for the countryman doesn’t 
. think logically about that sort of thing. He’s suspicious of all 
strangers, mainly, I think, because their ways, their manners, 
their outlook are unfamiliar to him Because he can’t quite' 

. understand them, he's always ready to attribute to them some 
ulterior motive Wiegler was a case rn point He was of 
-foreign origin, had a foreign name and watched birds through 
. , F 
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binoculars These things being unfamiliar, they must its 
some sinister purpose, and he was popularly believed to be 
spy. I shouldn’t be at all surprised if some similar legend W 
not growing round Dr. Mountwell For instance, that she w 
in some way responsible for the influenza epidemic You mi 
laugh, but I've come across even more absurd beliefs thi 
that ” 

“ You mean to say that if any one here had defint 
evidence against the Cecils, he'd keep it to himself ? ” _ 

“ I mean to say that local opinion would consider tl 
execution of a native too high a price to pay for the murder of 
stranger We've got to rely on/ our own efforts, withoi 
expecting too much help from other people J What’s your nei 
move gomg to be ? ” 

“ We're gomg to interview Dr. Cecil at half-past five, 
Arnold replied, “ The sergeant, Foxcroft and I “We made iJa 
appomtment with him after the inquest We put it to hii 
that the four of us ought to have a Conference to discuss tl 
affair I don't see why you shouldn’t be there, too if you like. 

But Merrion shook his head. " In what capacity ? " h 
asked “ You might find my presence difficult to explain : 
Dr Cecil started asking questions’ I'd rather keep out of it. 

, At precisely half-past five Arnold, Boston and Foxcrof 
marched up to Foursquare and were shown by Mabel into th 
dining-room A minute or two later St John Cecil appeared 
and nodded to them good-humouredly. ‘'Let’s sit dowi 
round the table,” he said “ I thought we’d better meet ii 
this room, where we shan’t be disturbed That’s right. You’i 
better act as chairman of the conference, hadn’t you 
Inspector > ” 

Perhaps that would be best,” Arnold agreed “ We al 
heard the formal evidence given at the inquest, which waa 
adjourned pending further evidence being obtained. The firef 
thing for us is to form some idea of how the wound which 
caused ^Dr Mountwell s death was inflicted* Kavo voil an? 
remarks to make on that point. Dr. Cecil ? ” 

I can say no more than I said this morping," St. John 
r ^ ,llc K d ;, / „ In J la £ Jnsgagc. the top of the po£ girl's head 
was broken m. If death was not immediate, it must have 

VT* ra l n< %- 1x1 ^ n y case the impact would have 
rendered her unconscious and incapable of movement.” 

Are the m] uries such as might have been inflicted by * 
blow from some heavy object ? ” y 

« That s the only way they could have been inflicted." St* 
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.John replied. "It’s the most extraordinary thing to me 
Foxcroft will tell you that there was no sign of anything having 
fallen on her It looks to me very much as if she had been 
deliberately knocked on the head by somebody " 

, “ In other words, that she was murdered/' said Arnold 
“ Can you suggest any possible motive for such a crime 
St John shook his head “You must remember that I've 
been away from this place for nearly two years and that I only 
got back a'short time before Dr Mountwell was killed. I never 
so much as set eyes on Dr Mountwell until I was sent for after ! 
her death She was a perfect stranger to me, and I haven't the 
slightest idea why any one should want to loll her " 

“I quite understand. Dr Cecil," said Arnold “You got. 
home, I believe, about twenty minutes to four that afternoon 
There is some evidence that Dr Mountwell came to this house 
at some time between half-past five and half-past six Can you 
throw any light upon that ? ” • 

v" I'm afraid I can't If she came here, I didn't see her. 
You’d better ask Eileen Draper, my secretary and dispenser. 
I'H go and fetch her, if you hke " - • ' 

« “ Miss Draper was out and did not come back until, after 
six I hoped that you or Mrs Cecil might be able to clear up 
the point, which is really rather important " 

“ I can’t and I don't suppose that Hermione can either. I'Jl 
tell you exactly what we did after I got home and you'll see 
why' Comngham took her to Marbeach Station to meet me 
-and drove us back here We got in at about twenty to- five, had 
tea and chatted for a bit Then, about half-past five, we .both 
y \yent out -Hermione went to see Mrs Foxcroft.and I wandered 
" round the place to see how it hadlbeen getting on while I’ve 
been away ” 

“ You walked about the grounds, you mean ? " Arnold asked. 

- “ Exactly I may say that I walked right round them. 

There’s a path running all the way mside the wall, and the 
first thing I did was to go along that I found it terribly over- 
grown and neglected, but I suppose that sort of thmg can't 1 
be helped m war-tune When I asked Tom Docking my 
gardener about it, he said that he'd more than enough to do 
m the vegetable garden And he went off into a long story 
about my first locum having found fault with him for' not 
keeping- the place better, and all that sort of thing " 1 

“ Did you have this conversation with Docking on Wednes- 
' day afternoon. Doctor ? " Arnold asked 

“ No He'd gone home by the time I'd gone round the long " 
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walk iis we call it, and I didn't see him till next day. . 
going round the walk, X had a look at the greenhouse and 
vegetable garden While I was pottering about there, I saw 
my wife coming up the drive, ami called to her. She told 
where slic'd been, and took me along to the paddock She's got 
an idea that it ought to be ploughed up and sown with P°* at< ** 
or wheat or something. When we'd had a look at that, sw 
went back towards the house while I went to see what sort 01, 
shape the flower-gai den was in. While I was there, whd 
should come along but my son Roland, who'd come borne 
_ unexpectedly, and had been hunting for us everywhere. We 
strolled back to the house together and found that his motb*t 
had just come in " 

“ Do j'ou know what time it was when your son joineq 


you 


Arnold asked 


1 


Not accurately,” St John replied “ It was a ma» 
evening, cold and bright, and the moon was well up. It 
almost as clear as. daylight As I say, Roland and I stro 
back to the house together and found Hermione in tlm 
drawing-room We hadn't been there more than, a couple ot' 
minutes when the rector came m, to welcome me home, as 
he put it. Then in came Eileen, to say that Dr Mountwell 
hadn't come back from her rounds So I went with her and 
saw one or two patients in the surgery. When we'd finished, 

- it was time for dinner And we were still in the dining-room 
when, Bob Tippmg came with his message ” 

Arnold took out his note-book and made a pretence of 
glancing through the pages “'Thank yon, Doctor,” he said. 

“ I'm just looking to see if there is anything else I want to ask 
you. Oh, yes. Have you lost a walking-stick since you've cbme 
home ? ” 

“ Lost a walking-stick ? ” St. John repeated. “ No, I don’t 
think so. By Jove, though, that reminds me. I've left one 
about A very old favourite of mine, that I've had ever sinoe 
I was up at Cambridge I must fetch it m, for I wouldn't like 
to lose it after all these years " -> 

“ What sort of a stick is it ? " Arnold asked. 

. A straight bit of ash with a knobbed end I picked if * 

^ e stand in the hall as I went out into the garden 
V ednesday evening While I was looking round the kitchen- 
^ that Peking hadn't opened up a trench to y 
m So1 looked for a likely piece of ground * ' 

S i W £ ere the en * £ the trench was 

be. I meant to tell Docking about it next day,- but with all 
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happening, I clean forgot about it And I haven't thought 
of the stick from that moment to this I've been too busy " 
„ “ Shall we go and see if the stick is still there ? " Arnold 
suggested 

- St. John raised no objection to this, and the four of them 
tramped, out mto the garden. He led them to the extreme end 
of the vegetable-garden, where there was a stretch of' un- 
occupied and roughly dug ground Here the second inner wall, 
on which the fruit trees were trained, ended, and there, was 
nothing between the Long Walk and the garden but a low 
box-hedge _ 

“ That's the place for a row of early peas," said St. John , 
“ plenty of sun, and fairly sheltered from the north I rammed 
the stick into the ground just mside that box-hedge, and fairly 
hard the ground was, I remember But it's hot there now." 

“ Can you show us the exact place where you planted the 
stick. Doctor ? r Arnold asked 

} <f Yes, I think so, if you walk across to the Long Walk Yes, 

“ there you are, look 1 " And he pomted to a hole, three or four 
inches deep, and of the diameter of an average walkmg-stick. 

- “ That's where I put in the stick. I meant the trench to run 
from that point across the vacant ground. Docking must have 
pulled out the- stick, not knowing what it was doing there, and 
put, it away somewhere ” 

“ In which case you'll get it back again," Arnold remarked.- 
,r You planted the stick before you saw Mrs. Cecil coming-up 
the drive, didn't you ? " 

“ Oh, yes, I'm sure I did I must have, for you notice you 
can't' see the drive from just here Then I strolled back, 
looking at those rows of green stuff over there, and so to the 
greenhouse I was just coming out of there when I saw 
Hennione ” 

“ And it was some minutes afterwards that your son made 
his appearance ? " 

.'‘ Quite a long time, half an hour perhaps He told me that 
he’d got home just before half-past six and couldn’t find any 
one about Hermione and I were out here, of course. He 
waited indoors for a bit, then wandered out to look for us and 
found me in the flower-garden." 

Miss Draper was m when your son came home ? " Arnold 
suggested “ But perhaps it didn't occur to him to ask her 
where you were." 

St John smiled- “ I dare say he had a word with EUeen, 
though he didn't tell us so. He wouldn't, for reasons which I 
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needn't enter into But if he did see Eileen, she couldrt't 
told him where we were She hadn’t seen either of us since 
got home ” 

“ Well, we seem to have wandered away from the subject- 
rather,” said Arnold. ” We were inquiring whether any one 
saw Dr Mountwell when she came back here before she weot 
to Folly Farm.” 

'* I didn’t, and I don’t see how Hermione or Roland can havft 
either, for they would have said so if they had. Hermtow* 
didn’t go indoors for some time after she came back frewtti 
seeing Mrs Foxcroft And Roland didn’t get here until nearly 
half-past six. He got a lift from Marbcach on a lorry which 
dropped him at Exton House lodge, and he walked the rest' 
of the way ” 

“ Thank you, Doctor,” Arnold replied. “ We won’t trott ^ „ 
you any more ]ust now I know you’re very busy, and it’„ 

■ gettmg on for your siugery hour We’ll take ourselves off.” 
The three policemen took their leave ,of St. John, 
walked briskly away m tile gathering dusk ” Well, which , 
tliem was it ? ” Arnold asked “ Your turn first. Sergeant/’ 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know for sure,” Bnston rephed doubt 
fully “ But if Mrs Ceal went into the house after she left-/ 
the doctor, why didn’t she meet Mr. Roland ? * 

’ " Perhaps. she did,” said Arnold " And you, Foxcroft ? ” 

“ I'm thinking the same as the sergeant, sir,” Foxcroft 
rephed " It’s true enough that Mrs Cecil saw my missus nc 
' long before six that evening And I ve had word about MiV- 
Roland, too He was seen getting out of the lorry at the loci*, 
about a quarter-past six And Mrs Burwash saw him go 
' hep 1 place a few minutes later, on the way towards Foursquare. r 
r Trust, Mrs Burwash to be in that front garden of hers, e\ 
after black-out tune. And what I want to know is, where was 
Mr Roland after that -until he met the doctor ?/' 

A CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

v I 

r< And so, it seems to me, any one of the three may have 
it,” Arnold said “ Even if we accept Dr. Cecil’s statement • 
gospel truth, it dopsn’t carry us much farther.’’ 

■ /He, Memon and Cornngham -were sittmg in the library 
fixton House that evening Cornngham had suggested 
h£ should leave his guests to talk the matter over in 
fldtd both of them had begged him to stay. So Arnold 
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descnbed his Interview with St ^John Cecil, and the various 
statements made in the course of it> 

" How far did you get the impression that Dr. Cecil was 
telling you the truth ^ ” Mernon asked 

" I’m bound to say that most of it rang true enough,” 
Arnold replied “ Take the stick, for instance. He told us, 
without being asked, that he had taken it out into the garden 
with him. And another thing that struck me was that he 
made no attempt to establish an alibi for the critical few 
minutes. We’ve fixed it as nearly as possible that Dr Mount- 
well was killed round about a quarter to seven. And we’ve no 
evidence where exactly any one of the three was ]ust at that 
time.” 

" Yes, any one of them may have done it,” Merrion agreed. 
" They all had equal opportunity of finding out that Dr. 
MountsvelTs last call would be at Folly Farm. Dr or Mrs 
Cecil could have entered the surgery while Miss Draper was 
out and studied the list lying on the table there Although he 
didn’t tell his parents, the first thing Roland did on reaching 
Foursquare was to look in on Miss Draper in the dispensary. 
So at least she told me, and I t hink we can accept her state- 
ment. He may have peeped into the surgery then " ■ 

- “ This morning I noticed that from the angle of the wall 
nearest to Folly Farm it is possible to see not only the farm 
itself, but both approaches to it, the lane and the path across 
the fields. And yesterday evening, when I climbed^ over the 
wall, I found that the ground level inside it was much higher 
than it was outside. Any one on the Long Walk, on that 
section of it bordering the paddock, could see over the wall 
And I imagine that if he stood on the walk at the corner, he 
would see as much as I could from outside. Isn’t that so, 
Comngham ? ” /■ 

“ Yes, you’re quite right,” Comngham replied “ That 
corner is the only place on the Long Walk from which one can 
see very much of the country outside the wall, but at that 
point there is rather a fine view. So much so, that Theodore 
Cecil, St John's father, often talked of having a gazebo 
built there, but he never did ” , 

t( Very well,” said Memon. " Any one standing at that 
point from about half-past six onwards would have seen Dr. 
Mountwell leaving Folly Farm Ten minutes of so later she 
would have reached the spot where she was killed The 
distance from the comer to this spot is barely a hundred yards 
Crouching behind the wall, the watcher would have been/ 
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invisible from the lane, and from airy part of the grounds 
except the paddock We are told that Dr and Mrs. Cecil 
inspected the paddock that evening, but they seem to have 
left it before half-past six.” 

“ Accor ding to Dr Cecil, they must have left it several 
minutes before,” Arnold remarked. 

“ Then, at the critical time, the coast was clear,” Merrion 
replied ,IL It seems quite possible that any one of the three 
may have gone up the Long Walk towards the corner, finding 
on the way Dr Cecil's stick so conveniently planted at the 
edge of it. It may have been Dr. Cecil, after his wife had left 
him to go towards the house. It may have been Mrs Cecil, 
who,' after going towards the house, turned into the Long 
Walk behind the kitchen garden wall. It may have been 
Roland who, after his visit to the dispensary, entered the walk 
at the same place. 

■ “ The motive is still obscure. I can't believe that it origin- 

ated solely in Mrs. Cecil’s dislike of Dr. Mountwell. I can't 
think of any better theory than that Dr. Mountwell had dis- 
covered something, the revelation of which would be disastrous 
to the Cecils. It may have been that she had evidence that 
Roland murdered Wiegler, though how she could have come 
by .that evidence I don’t quite understand ” 

" If we can prove- the deed, the motive won't matter/* 
k Arnold remarked grimly 

’ “ That’s true enough,” Memon replied. <f But you haven't 
proved it as yet. And I don't see how you’re ever going to 
prove- it ' You’ve got a mass of circumstantial evidence, but 
unfortunately it applies with, equal force agamst any one of 
three people Of course, if you take Wiegler’s death into 
consideration, the balance of probability swings towards 
Roland as the cnmmal ” 

" That balance would hardly be accepted as evidence by any 
Court,” said Corrmgham 

” I know And that's why Arnold hasn’t a leg to stand on, 
so far But we’re not a court of law, and we’re justified in 
weighing the probabilities. I know, just as surely that I kijow 
that the three of us are sitting here, that Wiegler was murdered,’ 
though I don’t pretend to know who murdered him. ' And I 
' find it difficult to believe that the two murders axe entirely 
independent and unconnected. The similarity is too marked.. 
In both cases the cause of death was the same, a blow on tM 
head from what Arnold would call a. blunt weapon -And VBt 
both cases the victim was acting as Dr. Cecal's locum.” - / 
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“ You mean, that both murders were committed by the same 
person "> ” Arnold suggested 

, /'It .seems to me highly probable," Memon replied. 
“ Though not necessarily for the same reason As you know, 
my theory is that the second murder was a sequel to the first/' 

" When Wiegler was murdered St. John was in the Middle 
' East,” said Comngham ” And there is very good evidence 
that Hermione did not leave Foursquare that afternoon.” 

" Which facts point to Roland, as I hinted just now. But 
there are many excellent reasons why his prosecution would be 
bound to fail. "We know the case against him Now let's look 
at it from the point of view of the defence If I were his 
. counsel I should take this hue. The prosecution make a great 
point of the fact that at the time Dr. Mountwell is assumed 
to have been killed, the paddock and the approach to it were 
not under observation. From that they argue that Roland 
could have reached the wall without being seen. But it can be 
'argued with equal force that some other person could have 
done so, other than any member of the Cecil family ” 

- '* I don't agree with you there,” Arnold replied, " You 
' were the first to point out the difficulties in, the way qf any 
" outsider having got inside the grounds '' 
h "The difficulties exist, certainly, but the impossibility 
doesn't. It isn’t absolutely impossible that someone slipped 
in by one or other of the entrances, or climbed the wall, or, 

" dropped from" a parachute. You’d have to prove conclusively 
, that none of these things could by any chance have happened, 
and that you can’t do. The extreme unlikelihood of any of/ 
them having happened isn’t good enough Don't 'you agree, 
Comngham 71 ” - ' < 

I 'do, especially as the evidence against Roland could' 
only be circumstantial Another weakness of the prosecution 
Would be their failure to adduce any motive They couldn't 
advance your theory that he murdered' Wiegler, and Alida 
^ was aware of the fact, for they couldn't produce a tittle of 
evidence m support of it And. though I'm very well aware 
‘.that it isn't -necessary to piove motive" in 'order' to secure a 
conviction, T do know that a lack of motive weighs very 
heavily indeed with a jury ” '' 1 

5 Memon nodded. “.That's very true I'm bound to admit 
that my theory is purely speculative But if you reject it, 

„ where, are you 7 You've got to face the impossible situation 
that, while the Cecils had opportunity they had no motive, 
*nd, while some other person may have had motive, they had 
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did all he could for him. But I’ve sometimes wondered' 
whether special treatment wouldn't 'have saved him from 
being a cripple for life.” 

“ Dr Cecil’s methods not being fully up to date ? ” Merrion 
suggested. 

‘'St. John’s a very good chap, but I’ve often suspected that 
he's not the world's most brilliant doctor,” Comngham replied, 
" There was a bit of a fuss about the accident, of course. 
Plowman's affairs were in the usual muddle at the time. It 
seems that he wasn't properly insured agamst that kind of 
liability It wouldn’t have been the slightest good taking him 
into court, for he hadn’t got the means to pay a lump sum in 
damages. In the end he agreed to pay Bert a pension of four 
pounds a week for life Bert wheels himself along to Mafeking. 
to collect his money every Saturday afternoon, I believe. He 
certainly did on the Saturday Wiegler was killed ” 

“,How long before the event. Sir Mark ? ” Arnold asked. 

" Oh, some time before,” Cornngham replied " A couple of 
hours or so, I should think. Bert’s visit to Mafekmg doesn't 
provide Plowman with an ahbi It was after that Bert wheeled 
himself along to the comer of Mill Lane You’ve told Mr. 
Arnold about the red-haired stranger, I expect ? ” 

Yes, I've told him that story,” Memon rephed. “ I 
suppose it would have been possible for Plowman to get to 
that gravel-pit without Bert seeing him ? ” 

“ He could have done so perfectly easily It, isn't necessary 
to go up Mill Lane in order to get into Gallows Wood There 
are a dozen other ways which Bert couldn’t have overlooked. 
And there's no denying that Plowman had an excellent reason 
for silencing Wiegler,. An exposure of his behaviour m the 
matter of the shelter would not only have ruined him, but sent 
him to jail in the bargain. 

” Apart from that, the two men were on very bad Terms. 
Wiegler was the sort of chap who was always seeking quarrels, 
and he’d fixed one on Plowman over another accident to one 
of his men, Fred Samboume, which happened about a fort- 
night before Wiegler was killed Plowman had sent Fred to 
mend the roof at Quenbies, and had given him a rotten ladder, 
fhe result was that one of the rungs broke, and Fred fell and 
broke his leg. Wiegler, I understand, told Plowman just what 
he thought about it, and threatened him with all manner of 
pa ms and penalties." 

W as Plowman left with another pensioner on his hands l ,r 
Arnold asked. 
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1 “ No. Fred was lucky, for whatever Wiegler's faults may 
have been, there's no doubt that he was a thundenngly clever 
doctor. He started the repair of the damage properly, and 
Alida finished, it off Fred has been back at work for some 
little time now ” 

Arnold lighted his pipe and puffed at it thoughtfully. " I 
can qmte understand that Plowman had an excellent motive in 
-Wiegler's case/' he said “ Unfortunately, it’s far too late to 
go back into that now. But I can’t understand why on earth 
, he should have murdered Dr Mountwell " 

“'Perhaps for the same reason that I suggested when we 
were discussing a possible motive on the part of the Cecils/' 
Memon replied “ Dr Mountwell may somehow have dis- ' 
covered - that Plowman murdered her 'predecessor Mrs 
Plowman; whom it seems she was attending, may have 
become delirious and blurted out the whole story That’s only 
a pure guess, of course I shouldn’t worry about the motive, . 
'if I -were you What about the opportunity ? ” - 

, Arnold frowned “ That's just the difficulty,” he said 
“ It's qmte likely that Plowman learnt that Dr Mountwell's 
last visit that afternoon would be to Folly Farm But 'how 
the dickens did he get into the Foursquare grounds ? He’d 
never have gone m by either of the gateway? And I don’t 
suppose that anybody could climb the wall, except possibly at 
one spot.” 

Plowman certainly couldn't have climbed it anywhere,” 
COrrmgham remarked. “ He's a heavy, slow-moving man, and 
_ he suffers from rheumatism He’s no climber, I assure you ” 

~ “ I think I can solve that particular problem,” said Memon 
quietly. “ You remember that place where we got over the 
. wall yesterday evening ? You’re quite satisfied that there was 
very lrttle chance of our being seen while we were doing' it ? " 

Nobody could have seen us unless they had actually come 
along the lane at the time,” Arnold replied “ But then we 
had the ladder that Foxcroft left there for us We should 
never have got over the wall without that, as you know well 
enough ” 

“ I do know And the assumption is that nobody intending 
murder would risk being seen wandering about with a ladder. 
But that's not quite true The sight of a gardener carrying a 
spade- wouldn't strike you as anything out of the ordinary. If 
you gave the matter any thought at all, you would suppose 
that he was going to or from his allotment. And in just the 
same way, if you saw a builder carrying a ladder, you would, - 
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suppose that he had been inspecting some building or other. 
I dare say Plowman is often to be seen carrying a ladder 
through the village/' 

“ By Jove, Memon, you're perfectly right ! " Corrtngham 
exclaimed “ I’ve seen him doing so myself. And, of course, 
'in Ins yard at Mafekmg he’s got ladders of all sorts, short and 
long. What is more, if he went to Folly Farm Lane from the 
yard by way of the Gieen, it’s more than likely that he met 
uotody Most of the villagers are havmg their tea about that 
time ” 

" And if it was after black-out time, they would not have 
• seen him from their windows,” Merrion remarked. " I think 
we may say that Plowman had the opportunity. He could have 
taken a short ladder with him to Folly Farm Lane, and' 
climbed the wall about where we did Having' done this, he 
hauled the ladder up after him and hid it behind the wall, 
go that it couldn’t be seen from the lane The ]ob done, lie. 
put the ladder over again, climbed down, and earned it bade 
' home.” 

” That’s all very well,” said Arnold ” But where does' 
Hr Cecil’s walking-stick come m ? Plowman can’t have known, 
that it would be ready to his hand.” 

“Of course he can’t,” Mernon replied “ He probably took 
some other weapon with him Something that a builder might 
be expected to carry, such as a hammer When he was over 
the wall, it would have been quite natural for him to scout 
round and see if there- was anybody about In so dorag he , 
may haye gone along the Long Walk and spotted the walking-^ 
stick stuck m the ground I gather that the folk here were 
accustomed to see Dr Cecil going around with that particular 
- stick. Foxcroft recognised it as soon as he set eyes upon it. : 

“ The stick put ideas mto his head If he were to use it 
as his weapon, and it were to be found near the spot afterwards, 
suspicion would be thrown upon Dr Cecil. And that’s a point 
that's been sticking m my throat all the time/ 'The ownership 
of the stick was well known Would. any member of the Cecil 
family have been so unutterably careless as to throw it down 
where it would almost certainly be found ? Why not pimply 
put it back in the drainpipe where it belonged ? ” ' 

” Upon my word, Memon, I’m beginning to believe that 
things aren’t quite so black aa they seem,” Comnghanr' 
exclaimed “ The thought that one of the Cecils must be 
guilty has been a nightmare to both of us Do yo,u really think ? 
it’s likely that it was none of them, but Simon Plowman ? ” 
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" I shouldn't like to commit myself to the extent of saying 
that it was probable that Plowman was the murderer/' 
Merrion replied “ For the excellent reason that up to the 
present we haven't a particle of evidence against him. You'll 
remember how this discussion began. I took up the point of 
view of Roland Cecil’s defending counsel I set out to show 
that there were possible altematnes to my client's guilt, and 
T venture to think I've succeeded " 

V Your imagination can be trusted to find at least a dozen 
explanations of any given set of facts," said Arnold severely. 
" The trouble is that you can't produce any sort of proof to' 
show which is the right one But I shall make inquiries about 
this man Plowman, for all that " 

" I should, if I were you," Merrion replied. " I know that on 
the surface it looks as though Dr Mountwell must have been 
.murdered by one of the Foursquare household But I don’t 
think you can accept that appearance as a certainty Someone 
‘ might have got in, under circumstances that we haven't 
thought of 'Or else " 

He stopped abruptly in the middle of his sentence, and sat 
for a full minute staring mto the fire, as motionless as though 
suddenly turned mto stone. Then with an abrupt movement 
he got up and began to pace the floor with slow strides, a faint, 
smile playing about the comers of his mouth. Finally he came 
to a halt, laughed shortly andTighted a cigarette. 

Arnold watched these movements with a sarcastic expres- 
sion “ I shouldn’t take any notice of him if I were you. Sir 
Mark/' he said. “ I’ve known him go on like this before His 
imagination gets to the boiling point and bubbles over, and 
the fumes go to his brain He'll be all right again soon, I 
expect." 

But Memon merely laughed hke a child delighted with a 
new toy. “ Maybe you’re right,” he said “ I've had a vision. 
The red-haired stranger is the clue, and Mrs Burwash was 
.right when she surmised that Dr. Cecil was too stupid to be 
murdered ” 

f ' " The attack’s worse than- usual," Arnold remarked calmly. 

* Wlmt on earth are you talking about ? " 

' “ I’m talking nonsense, as usual," Memon replied " I say, 
Corrmgham, have you got any rabbits about the place”? 

- Four-footed ones, not innocents like Arnold here ? " 

“ Plenty/' Corrmgham replied. “ We're always trying to 
keep them under Why ? ” 

Good 1 " said Memon. " If you'd care to lend me a gun 
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and a handful of cai fridges, I'd go out to-morrow * 

and try to bag a couple or so.” . * 

“ Of couise, with the greatest of pleasure, Corni^nw* 
replied readily “ I'd offer to come with you, but I promwea 
to take my wife into Marbeach in the morning. ... 4* 

“ Never mmd I should have en]oyed your company, omw 
can’t be helped. And Arnold will be busy making 
about Plowman the builder. So I shall have to poaavy 
myself ” He yawned long and widely. ” I say, isn t it a 
time we went to bed ? " 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Merrion came down to breakfast next morning sneezing and 
blowing his nose. “ I’m sorry to behave like this, he saio.^ 

“ I'm afraid I've caught a cold somehow. I think I snaUR w , 
along and ask Dr Cecil to give me something for it. When 
the. best time to catch him ? ” . 

" If you go to Foursquare when you’ve finished b re "“*~r 
you’ll find him m the surgery,” Corringham replied. 
not likely To start on his rounds before ten. I'm sorry 
this you won’t be going out after the rabbits, will yon 
It’s more than a little chillv this morning _ 

Oh, yes, I shall,” Merrfon J said " I never let a common 
cold interfere with my amusements. If I may. I’ll g° °nt wne 
T come back from the doctor’s ” - , 1 

“ Of course you may I’m always glad of someone to snow j 
the little brutes In case we've gone by the time you get bacit* , 
I’ll put a gun and some cartridges in the hbrary for y oU - A* ’ 
you go down to the bottom of the park and work along the ■, 
bank there, you’re pretty certain to get a shot at them - „ 

After breakfast, Arnold and Merrion went out together out ; 
Memon refused to discuss crime " I'm giving my brain a rest 
■■ this morning,” he said “You can plod round and pick up 
information, while I pot the wily cony But don’t make any 
appointment for this afternoon, for I 'may have something to ; 
show you then And after that you’ll have to carry on by , 
yourself, I must get back to work to-morrow morning ” ^ 

1 With this Arnold had to be content They parted outsSde <■ 
Foxcroft’s cottage, and Memon went on to. Foursquare ‘ 

went in by the patient's entrance and, found the outer surgery , j 
door open. A couple of villagers were seated in the passage 
Way as he tapped on the dispensary door, which was ajax, y " 
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’ Efleen Draper bade him come in, and welcomed him with a 
, “ Good-morning, Captain Merrion/’ she said, “ I 
didn't expect to see you again so soon. What can I do for 
you? ” 

" Mix me some medicine/' Memon replied. “ I’ve called to 
the doctor. I woke up with a beastly cold this morning' 
Do you. think he could spare a moment to see me ? ” 

“ I’m, sure he could, at once. There’s no one m the surgery 
with him now, and the two patients m the passage are only- 
.waitwg for their medicine. I'll go and ask him/' She. cajnp 
hack with the news that Dr. Cecil would see him at once,- and 
having shown him into the surgery, departed; closing the door 
behind her. 

St. John Cecil rose and held out his hand. “ I’m very glad to 
®aeet you, Captain Memon,” he said “ My boy Roland talked 
.1* l°t about you while he was here Caught cold, have you ? 

to be careful with all this influenza about. Sit down and 
hpt's have a. look at you.” 

.As Memon sat down his distressing symptoms seemed to 
have vanished entirely. ” I've forced my way into your 
/presence under false pretences, Dr Cecil,” he replied “ My 
. J*cuse is that I wanted a pretext for a pnvateyvord with you 
-inspector Arnold, ivho is here m connection with Dr. Mount- 
, , !' e “ s death, is a very old friend- of mine, and I am naturally 
ttipoous to help him in every way I can.” 

St. John frowned slightly. “ The inspector was here yester- 
'dayaftemoon,” he said “But I -didn't gather that his 
investigations so far had thrown much light on this shocking 
affair ” 

There has been a. development in The case since yesterday 
, ^iternoon,” Merrion rephed. “ Both Arnold and I know that 
y°u are particularly anxious that the matter should be cleared „ 
and that he can count upon your help in doing so That is 
I*hy I have ventured here to ask what may seem an imperti- 
question. Have you taken any steps to secure another 
, locum > ” ( " 

T St John seemed surprised at this unexpected inquiry. " “ No, ^ 
* haven’t,” he rephed. “ And between ourselves, of .course, it 
haay not be necessary. I. don't know how it is m your Service, - 
£*Piam Mernon, but the Army authorities have got into their ' 
heads that a'man’s no use after forty-five. I'm due to go before 
aboard next week, and this morning I've had a private * 
intimation that I'm practically certain to be bowler-hatted.' 

_ « a ridiculous, for I'm as fit and capable as I ever have been 
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m my life. But if the board decides that I'm to be chucked 
out, there is nothing I can do about it." 

You have my sympathy/' said Mcrnon sincerely. " But 
at least you have your practice to come back to Now, on 
Arnolds behalf I am going to ask you to do something 
to help him. Will you meet us both at the lodge gate of Exton 
House at three o clock this afternoon <* He is anxious to try an 
experiment which may throw some light on Dr. Mount well's 
death and your presence will be most helpful. It won't take up 
more than an hour at most of your time." 

( " \Vhy ye S , I think I can manage that," said St. John, 
it H make me a bit late on my afternoon round, but I dare 
w ° a t matter Three o'clock at the lodge gate, you 
bme ? " Rl§ht * Y ° U may teU the ins P ector that BU be there on 

Mernon left the surgery and walked across the passage to 
“ r* s P ensar y* Back again, you see, Miss Draper," he said 
111 being a perfect nmsance this morning, I know. You 
, e n yesterday about your system of records. Have 

test week S of hL°Ufe > ‘- e V * atS Paid by Dr Wlegler dur “ g the 

if i ° f ,r.? e oT ave ’ Ca P tam Mernon I'll show them to you, 
rf .L, e * ^he opened a filing cabinet and produced a folder 

T?? a rn mber °r f ^ ed hsts > similar to the one found m 

for Nowmi^ 6 s attache-case. » These are the hsts of visits 

S.rftn 2? i?, r ) Vie S ler was killed-on the 13th Would you 
care to see the lists for October too ? " 

******* wlU d °/' Mernon replied He looked 
- IW 7 th i e me and tiLen returned it to Eileen 

xt T ® kf, said. " Ever so many thanks. Miss Draper. 

timl ke myseU oft Vve wasted enou g h of y our 

T ou r medicme, Captain Mernon ? " she 
wi^Cli^nied. Didn t Dr. Cecil prescnbe anv ? ” 

1 ' 4 2?^jT Sh \ tb , at natuj ; e should be allowed to take its , 
course, Mernon replied serenely. “ Good-bye Miss Draper 
and once agam, ever so many thanks " 7 ' draper, 

back through the village, and paused, when he 

I? toe comThll 3 see n ? sign of erther Arnold 


*?™**™* the sound of wood bengsawnw-hchtold ’ 
-him that Bob Tippi ng was at home' ' 21 t0id „ 

He went through the yard to the workshop, and looked „ 
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Boh was busy sawing a plank into strips, and looked up 
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»ttiier-in-law went out ten m mutes ago And my sister is 
^"Tik ^ oursc l uare ' helping Mrs. Cecil " 

^TQien we've got the place to ourselves," Memon replied 
^^ffully . <f I'm glad of that, for I've been wautmg a chance 
wa word with you It was you who found Dr Mount veil's' " 
’’ k^eve I wish you'd tell me all about it, m your own 

* . ®°h ^as obviously delighted at this chance of repeating his 
; ’JJtt'y He did it at great length and with a wealth of detail, to 
Memon listened attentively, nodding his Head at 
5Prc«rvals. “ That's excellent," he said at last " I'm very glad 
have had your statement at first-hand v It'll be of the 
me - Hy the wayj I see you’ve got a heap of 
^savings m the corner there Could you spare me a bagful ? " 
u J, * ou have as much as you hke, sir," Bob replied 
y. * m °nly waiting till I get tune to clear it all outside and 
there is an. old bag under the bench; i£ that'll do ”, 
ffrj. It li do very well mdeed," said Memon " I was telling ■ 
°f a way of making firehghters out of a mixture of 

wo °d-shavings. And now I'll be able to show him hoW 
yts- done " >.? 

1 it^ tweeri them they filled the bag, an old potato .sack, with 
ly dry , clean-smelling shavings, and after giving Bob half a -- 
Q-Own, which he was loatli to accept, Memon earned the sack - 
' with him On reaching thedodge gate of Extoii House, ' 7 
, ^deposited the bag and its contents behind a hedge where 
iW° ■ wor, fd find it. When he reached the house he found 
Corringhams had gone out, but that the gun 'and 
7?*t ridges were waiting for him m the library. He picked up 1 
t»e. gun, put a handful of cartridges in his pocket ^md L * 


.s^inte^ed across the park -towards its farther limit 
.Ay was a bright, windless day, with the frost still keen .and’ 
the ground hard He reached the bank of winch his host had ' 

. *Poken, and began very cautiousLy to work along It But 
eocchtions were against "him, and the rabbits were at least as . 
Sautious as he was, disappearing into them bunows witj§ „ , 
Rocking flicks of them white scuts, before he could get near 
^ was doubtful whether even Tom Docking, that 
Sk 106 P oac hers, would have had very much luck onsuch a 
day. But Memon ' *eveiedj and by the time the lunch-hour 
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vvas approaching he had secured a couple of rabbits for the 
expenditure of four shots , . 

When he got back to the house, Sir Mark and Lady Cornng- 
ham had not yet returned He handed the rabbits over to 
Yates and took the gun back to the library, cleaned it and 
leplaced it where he had found it The cartridges he also 
replaced in their box, all but two, which he kept in his pocket. 
As he was thus engaged, Arnold came into the room. What 
luck ^ lie asked 

“ I got what I wanted,” Merrion rephed “ How have you 
got on 2 ” ' 

r “ Oh, so-so I got hold of Foxcroft and we started making 
inquiries about Plowman. We found out pretty definitely that 
he was out between six and seven on Wednesday evening He 
wasn't in the house or m the yard, that is Dr Mountwell called 
at Mafekmg about four o’clock to see Mrs Plowman, but we 
didn’t hear that she said she was going to Folly Farm " y 
“ Well, you'll have to take a rest from that particular line 
of investigation this afternoon/' Memon said. ” I’ve made an 
appomtment for you and me to meet Dr. Cecil at three 
o'clock At your request. I’d like you to understand.” ' 

“ At my request ? ” Arnold exclauned “ What are you 
talking about ? I never asked you to do anything of the kind. 

“ Didn’t you ? Then I must have dreamt it Anyhow, the 
appomtment is made and vou’ll have to keep it The fact is; . 
that I've got an idea and 1 want to try it out. If it comes off 
we shall be that much farther forward If it doesn't, there’ll 
be no harm done, and we shan't have wasted very much 
time It’ll be quite a simple test, you'll find " 

“ What's the idea ? ” Arnold asked “ I'd better know 
what’s expected of me ” 

But Mernon shook his head “ I haven't told any one, and 
I don't mean to Not because I’m unduly secretive, but , 
because if you knew the idea beforehand you wouldn't behave 1 
naturally enough when the experiment began to develop. 
All I want you to do is to obey orders, whether you understand 
them or not Do exactly what I tell you to do without , 
arguing about it, and don’t try to correct me if I makd 
obviously false statements Finally, whatever you do, don't ; 
ask silly questions, expecially m front of Dr Cecil.” , 

Alter lunch Arnold and Mernon left the house and walked' 
down tlie dnve to the lodge gate Mernon looked behind 
hedge, for the bag he had deposited, and, finding it, bent 
it for a moment or two before he picked it up and slung it ov4i^ 
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Arnold watched these proceedings with suspicious 
“ What the dickens have you got there ? " he asked 
Ehdn’t I>' warn you not to ask silly questions ? " Mernon 
-. replied “ Here comes the doctor He's well on time, which is 
something i n his favour, anyhow." 

jSt. John Cecil came up to them He was swinging a cherry- 
*o°d walking-stick with a curved handle and seemed m his 
WSQal good spirits “ Well, here I am, as I promised Captain 
„ ® em °n I should be," he said., “ What exactly do you want 
-toe to do. Inspector ? " 

v, ® u t it was Mernon' who replied to this “ The inspector 
^^j^ted us both to go with him a little way along the Marbeach , 


^ 

tt's a couple of minutes to,” St. John replied. c< We shall 
3^tthe church clock strike from here " 

Mernon nodded, but made no move, and St. John, glanced 
toquinngly at -the bag slung over his shoulder. It looked 
; disreputable enough, for it was full of holes through which 
of loose shavmgs protruded. “ May I ask what you’ve 
^there.Xaptam Mernon ? " he asked 

It^Mernon glanced round. But the only other human being 'in 
was Bert Hawthorne propellmg himself slowly in their 
•• dffection. He was as vet too far away to overhear their 
i ?^ ve rsation. 

Explosives 1 " Mernon replied in a low- and confidential 
! Explosives, wrapped up in shavings to protect them, 
“hope you’ll both understand me when I say that for reasons 
security I can't tell you where they came from. They are 
- Sttfhing to do with the experiment the inspector wants us to 
ttiak®, of course But I’d rather take them with me than lose 
*ght of them. They're far too dangerous to be left lying about. 
Bfirt Hawthorne's coming along this way, I see. He's just the 
to put you nght, Arnold " 

*Yes, he'll do,” Arnold replied, remembering Mernon 's 
instructions but without the foggiest idea what- he 'was 
driving at. He and St, John followed Merrion as he advanced 
to meet the occupant of the wheel-chair ” Good-afternoon, 
»«rt, you’ve turned up at just the right moment,” said 
Merrion. "You and Inspector Arnold ha\en't met before, 
have you ? He was asking me about that red-haired stranger 
you saw the afternoon Dr Wiegler was killed I dare say Dr. 
Coal hasn’t heard about him. We’re gouig that way, and %ou 
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come along with us and *how us just what happened. 
Well help you push tlic chair." 
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Bert raised no objection Indeed, like Bob Tipping earlier 
m the day, he seemed delighted at this fresh audience lor his 
story After all, it had never been properly appreciated at the 
time It was very gratifying that these gentlemen should 
exhibit an interest m it. 

So the curious procession started off for Mill Lane. Bert m 
his chair, plying the propelling handles lustily, his progress 
assisted by Arnold and St John Cecil, the latter with his stick 
swinging gaily from his disengaged hand And Merrion with 
an inscrutable face and his mystenous bag slung over his 
shoulder, bringing up the rear 

As they proceeded Bert told his story It had been on a 
Saturday afternoon, just as this one and about the same time. 
He had been to see Mr. Plowman, just as he had done when the 
gentlemen spoke to him And it being a nice fine afternoon, he 
thought he’d get along and sit m the sun for a while He knew 
a place where he could get all the afternoon sun yet be sheltered 
from the wind He'd been there many a tune before And’ 
while he was' sittmg there, watching the folk as they passed, 

- and there weren’t many of them, this chap had come along. 

- Red-headed, foxy-faced chap he was Bert was certain he had 
never- set eyes on him before. 

Arnold listened to -all this, wondering what in the world 
Memon was up to He had already told him the story, and 
> there seemed no particular point m getting Bert to repeat it all 
over again In any case, it was Dr Mountsvell’s death he was 
investigating not Dr Wiegler’s What on earth was the good 
of raking up all this ancient history ? - 

Mill Lane branched off to the right from the main, road. 
Although it had previously been kept in some sort of repair 
in the days when the windmill was working, it was now grass- 
grown and full of deep potholes A horse and cart might have 
bumped along it, but certainly no otherrvehicle At the comer, 
wheje the lane joined the road, was a dense clump of rhodo - 
dendrons And on the opposite side of the road, nearly opposite- 
the entrance of the lane, was an open space covered with short 
turf, and with tall trees on three sides of rt 

“ That’s the place,” said Bert, pointing to the open spaoeC 
“ That’s where I was sitting when I saw the chap come down, 
the road and turn up the lane There was that about hinv J- 
didn’t like the look of I’d have liked to follow him to seewhsdT 
he was about, but the lane's too rough for the old chair So 
just stayed where I was to see if he’d come back. -And he 
-sure enough." 
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^ Y ou couldn't have done better," Merrion replied en- 
“ Well, now we're here, you can show Dr. Cecil 
■*>« the inspector exactly what happened. To begin with, 
•eu put you and your chair precisely on the spot where you 
that afternoon. On the turf there, was it ? Very well, 
on tbe^ ^°>’ that's right. Now, you put yourself exactly 

Bert manoeuvred his chair about the open space, and 
•JhaJly came to rest facing the clump of rhododendrons 
that’s the place where, I was sitting, near enough," he said 
.. .N ear enough won’t do,” Memon replied “ It’s absolutely 
^^sary that the inspector should see exactly where you were 

' it may have been a shade nearer to the right," said 
,H® manoeuvred the chair again and once more came to 
That's the very spot this time," he declared, 

^ ' 0U re sure of that ? Very well. You might lend me your 
y° u ’ I* 00 * 01- 7 " He took the stick which St. John 
^ttded him and passed it between the spokes of the two mam 
the chair. “ Now there's no chance of the Ghair 
‘ knlSF accidentally," he went on. “ Come and stand close 
^ Arnold. You can see now the exact field of 
Bert had that afternoon Looking straight ahead of 
P»mrhe could see quite a little way up Mill Lane, fifty yards or 
f 8ho ^<W- By turning his head slightly to the right 
Af ** 866 an y one coming along the road from the direction, 
oi the village. And by turning slightly to the left he could 
one coming towards the village. Got that ? ” 
that's plam enough,” Arnold rephed. 

Very well, then Before we go apy further I'll, put this 
Dagdown behind Bert’s chair. _ I’m tired of carrying it. But 
7 **? t get playing with it, any of you/ It’s absolutely chock- 
fall Of high eiplJsives." * 

, r High explosives, sir 1 ” Bert exclaimed apprehensively. 

7“®y won’t go off, will they ? " - 

4t They’d blow us all sky high if they did,” Merrion rephed. 

But I shouldn't be standing talking to you if there was any 
They won't go off unless somebody sets them off.' 
Now then, Arnold, yon walk ten paces down the road towards 
the village, and stop there You, Doctor, might play the part 
the redhaired stranger, if you don’t mind. Will you go a 
little way along the road towards Marbeach, then turn round 
come back again, round the comer and up the lane 7 " 
Arnold and St John obeyed these instructions while 
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Mernon remained where he was, behind Bert’s chair, wit band 
resting on the back of it. He watched m silence as St. Jon® 
went off, turned, came back, and entered the lane Then «e 
took a cigarette from his case, and bent down behind the 
chair to shield the match from the wind. But, as ire strucK 
the match it fell from his fingers on to" a tuft of shaving* 

protruding from the bag . a , 

He waited stock-still for an instant till the shavings narea 
up, then sprang away, shouting at the top of his voice . 
f< Run for your lives l” he roared “ The bag's on fire and the 
whole lot will go up m a second Run, I tell you, run 1 
He ran himself, as far as where Arnold stood, rooted to the 
ground m horror " There’s nothing we can do to save the, 
man > ” he yelled “ It’s certain death to go back to that 
burning bag Keep away, Doctor, keep away for your life ! 

St John, hearing all this commotion, had turned ana 
started to run to Bert’s assistance But, momentarily ms- 
concerted by the agony m Memon’s voice, he hesitated, then 
ran to join him and Arnold “ But tins is awful ! he saw 
breathlessly ,f The poor chap can't help himself. We must 

do something." „ . . , „ 

Mernon lend a restraining hand upon his arm. waten j 
he Whispered f “ It’s all right You're not witnessing an auto tta 
ff, I promise you that," , 

It was certainly a homfymg sight Bert, enveloped in 
- flames and smoke, was tearing frantically at the handles ot his. 
chair, but the stick thrust between the spokes prevented any 
movement He leant over the side to try to pull it out, nut it 
was beyond his reach Screaming with terror, he Wetted an 
fought, the chair rocking from side to side with his efforts. 

- Then catne aloud reporttscattenng the burning shavings in 
all directions. With a despairing howl Bex t leapt uomtuc 
chair and ran, screaming along the road towards War peach 
at the speed of a champion sprinter. 

i 
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" What was m the bag ? " Mernon replied. ‘‘ Nothing but 1 # 
few shavings and 'a couple of ordinary shotgun cartridges with 
the shot taken out and only the charge of powder left- Buff 
that, with a little skilful propaganda thrown in, was quit* 
sufficient to put the wind up friend Bert.” , J 
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■» j Arnold and Corringham wfgp sitting m the library at 
House that same evenmg. After the success of his 
^fpcriraent Merrion had refused to take any further action. 

had dissuaded! Arnold from any attempt at pursuit "Let 
h® 1 go."' he had said. " You’ll be able to lay hands on him 
enough when you want him If I were you, I'd take 
advantage of his absence to interview his sister. She's in the 
P*°t as welt, very likelv " 

■„ Arnold had followed this advice, and had now ]ust returned. 

; i^put the wind up me too/' he said feelingly. " Why the 
$ 0 ?"^ cou ^ < ^ n ^ y° u tell me beforehand what you meant to 

because, if I had, you wouldn't have behaved so delight- 
naturally, and Bert might have smelt a rat Besides, not 
^^nything would I have missed the sight of your face and 
s As it is, you have to thank me for a very pretty little 
fo^edy Hid you get anything out of Sarah Hawthorne 7 ” 
t Not a word," Arnold tephed “ Dr Cecil and- 1 went to 
’^her together. She swears that Bert has been paralysed in 
kgs for years, and says that soon after the accident Dr 
told her that he would never recover the use of them Dr 
admits that he did say so He's inclined to think that 
^^t>fli\ errC ^ WaS 30 ® rea ^ that it triumphed over his physical 

^*^ errion shook his head. “ You'll never persuade me to 
5*^“®^ e tthat/’ he said. “ His f right might have given him the 
jj*** er to make one supreme effort- and stagger out of the 
‘ - But no man who- hadn't used *his legs' for years could 

run in the way he did " ‘ 

± ‘ f can’t imagine how you thought of the experiment," _ 
’ ^“rnngham remarked. “ It never occurred to “any one here 
-w ^suppose for an instant that Bert was malingering'" - 

. Because every one' bad got so used to seeing him. in his 
~*ur/ Memon rephed. " If they had seen him walking about, 
would have thought they were suffering from hallucina- 
'What gave me the idea was a realisation of the fact 
*®*t a dog doesn't hark at his master " 

- What on earth are you talking about now? " Arnold 
grumbled. 

. “ I’m talking about Bert and his dog. You agreed with me 

yesterday that there was only one point at which the Four-, 
square wall could, possibly be climbed. That point was at the 
,ra Bert's back garden. But only an active roan coukl have 
*■ up, even there, and the dog would certainly have allowed 
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no stranger to make tlvv, attempt without giving tongue. 
But if Bert had been an a'ctive man, he could have managed 
it without the dog barking 

“ That was how my idea started. And then I went on to 
consider the possibilities which might arise if Bert should 
turn out to be an active man after all. Do you remember 
what I said in here last night ? I told you that the red-haired 
stranger was the clue, and that Mrs. Burwash was right when 
she surmised that Dr Cecil was too stupid to be murdered. 
What she actually said was that there was somebody in the: 
place who made a habit of murdering doctors, and that Dr,' 
Cecil would be the next, unless he was as stupid as his wife, ' 
in which case he might escape ” 

Corrmgham laughed “ Mrs Burwash’s remarks are apt to 
be devastating,” he said. “ Da you thmk that she has known 
something all the time, and kept it to herself ? ” 

“ It’s quite likely,” Memon replied “ Mrs Burwash struck 
me as bemg far too intelligent a woman to voice any suspicion 
she might have before she was able to prove it But for 
Arnold's benefit I must be rather more explicit. I've always 
been suspicious of Bert’s story of the red-haired stranger and t 
his' packet of picture postcards For one thing nobody else ^ 
saw him, and for another he was just the sort of character to 
be invented by a student of spy stones I expect in the course., 
of. Bert's reading he came across plenty of them. 

“ Then there was his refusal' to recognise Kingsbury as the 
man he had seen. He couldn't very well do so positively, * 
though I dare say he would have liked to. For all he knew, a 
Kingsbury might be able to produce incontrovertible proof 
that he was at the other end of England at the time of Wiegler's 
death And if the red-haired stranger had never existed, he p 
was certainly the clue, for why had Bert mvented him, except 
as- a means of serving his own ends ? 

“ In order to understand Mrs Burwash's remark, you've , 
got to look at things from Bert’s point of view There's » 
probably no doubt that he was severely injured by his accident/' 
and that for a time he did actually lose the use of his legs 'As i. 
a result, Plowman was mduced to allow him four pounds a % 
week for fife, an admirable arrangement, as Bert saw it. A *- 
sympathetic parish subscribed for a wheel -chair for hup* v 
and life became an idyllic round of having nothing to do andr* 
being paid for doing it , 

After a time, however, Bert began to find that the use o£. 
his legs was returning, and. this gave bun food for very senotut- 
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• _ indeed. If He were to recover from His injuries and 
‘ j ablebodied once more, the pension would be suspended, - 
aid hewoukkhave to go out fo work again. Such a prospect, 

! after the life of leisure he had been leading, did not appeal to 
Him in the least So he decided to remain, to all appearances 
incapacitated , to be seen always in his chair, and to use his' 
legs: only when there was no risk of being observed He was 
ttot- in the least afraid of being detected Dr Cecil had given 
it as his opinion that he would never walk again, and Dr. Cecil 
was not the sort .of person to trouble himself unduly about a 
1 Hopeless case <- 

v Bub Dr Cecil departed, and the energetic and inquisitive 
Wiegler took his place I expect Bert took every pre- 
caution tQ'keep out . of his way He, must have guessed that 
most cursory examination by a knowledgeable eye would 
-"disclose the fact that Ho was really as fit as a fiddle But luck 
sfWas against him I found out from Miss- Draper's records 
K %at on the morning of the day he died Wiegler .called pro- 
visionally at Medlar Cottage, where the' Hawthornes live. 
_ must have been called there suddenly, for the entry on 
daily list is not m Miss Draper's neat typescript, but in an 
&MOtecrable handwriting " _ v 

g£ w ’ ^You’re quite right about that,” said < Comngbam. 
/^Hermione- told me that the evacuee child billeted on the 
ir 'Hawthornes had cut his knee that morning and that Sarah 
rv ? Had dressed it after her own fashion Wiegler overheard her 
r> talking about this, and insisted on rushing off at once to. see 
- tie boy." 

& Memon nodded. " That's explained, then He arrived at 
^ Medlar Cottage unexpectedly, and caught Bert unprepared, 
v ’ X don’t suppose he actually found him walking about, but he 
•aw enough of his legs to show him that there was nothing 
- wrong with them Very likely he examined Bert by force, 
60 to speak, and discovered that he was not paralysed at all. 
From what you’ve told me about him I gather drat he wasn t 
the sort to keep a discovery like that to himself '' 

44 He. certainly wasn't/' Corrmgham replied. And that 
reminds me of something else that Hermione told roe. At 
Hmch that day he was fulmmatmg against somebody un- 
named. He talked darkly about a mean deception, that he 
meant to show up, and that sort ol thing,” 

Again Memon nodded. ” It's nil fitting in perfectly 
■* Probably Wiegler told , Bert thac if he di.in't make a nqnd 
^ tWCovery, say within a couple of da\ s, he would denounce him 
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to Plowman and to the village at large. From which Bert 
concluded that the only way he could continue a profitable 
idleness was "to silence Wiegler without delay. 

“ When he went out in his chair that afternoon he took 
with him an iron bar, or something of the kind, hidden under 
the rug covering his legs. He saw Wiegler go up the Marbeach 
road with his binoculars and turn into Mill Lane. Bert knew 
all about Wiegler ’s bird-watching, for as you've said yourself, 
Corrmgham, he knew pretty well everything that went on in 
the - place. And I expect he guessed within a little where Tie 
was bound for. , 

‘ r But he didn't hurry himself. It bemg Saturday, he went 
to draw his money from Plowman as usual. Then he wheeled 
himself to that open space at the comer of Mill Lane and sat , 
there for a bit Several people saw him there, and regarded < 
him as one of the familiar objects of the countryside. There 
was nothing suspicious m his bemg there. 

T He waited for a suitable opportunity, when there was no 
one in sight. Then he wheeled his chair to the comer of the 
lane, jumped out of it, and hid it m that clump of rhododen- 
drons. The chair, of course, must not be seen without its 
occupant Having done this, he ran up the lane till he was ■ 
out of sight from the road, ,and took to the woods, stalking 
Wiegler.. I!ve already explained at some length how he dealt 
with him when he found him 

As, I suppose, none of us three has actually committed a 
murder, it’s not easy for us to follow the, workings of- a 
murderer's mmd Nobody at the time had any suspicion of 
i Bert But I imagine that he couldn't get out of his head the 
possibility that Wiegler's death would be discovered to have \ 
been due to foul play. In that event, there would be a search, 
for the criminal He decided, in the interests of his own 
safety, to supply the possible searchers with a false scent/ 
Hence Ins invention of the red-haired stranger In view of the 
universal belief, this scent was never followed up " 

“ I blame myself more than ever now," said Corringham. t 
" If I had taken action on what you told me after the inquest, 

I might have saved Alida's life." 

f{ But Mernon shook his head. “ I don't think so," he said. 

“ Bert had covered his tracks far too well After he had 
dragged Wiegler’s body over the edge of the pit, he went 
back to his chair, taking the weapon with him, and wheeled '■ 
himself quietly home. Having cleaned the bar, or whatever ' 
the weapon was he used, nothing remained to connect him s 
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f If Arnold bad -been with us when we went 

' the body, he would have seen what I did, and would 

* T*trn once that Wiegler had been murdered. But 

to Bert , * rCr ^ t mucil Aether ke would have traced the crime 

r y°« any suspicion at the time of the murderer ? ” 

'^nngham asked. 

' «one whatever," Merrion replied, “ As }'ou know, I made 
investigation. But somehow I wasn't altogether convinced 
SL ^ ^ the ? r >. tk at young Roland was the chap Though I'm 
yoond to admit that when Dr Mountwell was killed I began 
there might be something m it " 

* »ai<t p S a S r ^ a t load off my nund that the Cecils are cleared,” 

» mu t 111 ' ” f suppose there is no doubt that Bert 
murdered Alida as well as Wiegler? " 

I dtvnKfA^ir seem to me any room for the slightest 

' terrmd Memon rcphed “ I’ll give you my idea of how the 
"toon 0 n nm f WaS commit; ted, and why. The story really begins 

* „ “Ulf-past fivg on Wednesday evening, when Dr 
^tonrA tWe j C ^ Quenbies. We know tfiat she went to the 

it a , kcr broken watch there Very possibly she 

lnrmLl he J ett:e * r to ker m °ther at the same time But I don’t 
1 was Foursquare very long She had certainly 

* , am i the time Miss Draper came m And if she entered 

, thehouse by the yard and the outer surgery door; as 
' wcm l < f' lt likely that any one saw her No 

jf_. , r of ta e Cecil family was oh that side of the house, 
is.. 1 was no doubt busy In the kitchen premises, and Tom 
****££ bad gone home. - 

iiiatr^+Tr ^ r ‘ Mountwell left Foursquare, she had a visit to 
e at Folly Farm, and she had a letter to post She might r 

bark E 0IM L t0 FoRy Farm by way of the pillar-box, and come' 

It w 1^1 u e skort ' cu t» or she might have reversed this course . 
Co ^ have been ridiculous for her, tired as she was, to both 
’ ov C , ome longest way We know that she'd) d come back 
rX he lane m order to post her letter She mentioned her 
mention of doing so to Mrs Olliver. And I think we may take 
as a practical certainty that she went bv way of the short- 
cu *7 ''hich took her by the Green and past Medlar Cottage 
' Now, what* were the conditions at Medlar Cottage that 
fvenuig ? Sarah Hawthorne was down with influenza and m 
She had sent Bert to- Foursquare in the morning with 
tkat she couldn't come to work as usual.' Bert was 
am that she didn’t want'to see the doctor. After the 
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Wiegler incident it is easy to understand that the only doctor 
who would be welcome at Medlar Cottage was Dr. Cecil If 
Miss Draper would give Bert a bottle of medicine, that was all 
Sarah wanted I think you'll find that Bert didn’t arrive at 
Foursquare until after Dr. Mountwell had gone out on her 
morning’s round 

“ But she must have heard that Sarah had been taken ill, 
from Miss Draper if from nobody else. And what more natural 
than that she-should look m as she passed Medlar Cottage to 
ask how she was getting on 5 I'm not suggesting any intrusion 
on Dr Mountwell's part m the sense that Wieglar intruded on 
the previous occasion. Her visit may not have been primarily 
professional - After all, she lived m the house where Sarah 
worked, and so, I dare say, took a friendly mterest in her. 
Anyhow, I’m pretty sure that she looked in on her way to 
Folly Farm What happened exactly I , don’t suppose Arnold 
will ever find out, unless Sarah should tell him But, msome 
way or another, Dr Mountwell discovered the deception Bert 
was practising. - 1 

“-It’s not very difficult to guess what passed between them- ; 
Dr Mountwell was not like , Wiegler She would not have 
derived a righteous satisfaction from an exposure for its own' 
sake But on the other hand, she could not very well compound 
a felony, even had she wanted to She probably said some- 
thing like this to Bert ' I have another visit to make, which 
will take me half an hour or so That will give -you a chance 
to go and see Dr Cecil, and tell him that you have suddenly, 
regained the use of your legs If when I get back to Foursquare 
I find that you haven’t told him, I shall tell him myself, and 
it Will be up to him to take what steps he thinks fit ' , 

“ I expect that Bert promised- to go and see Dr Cecil 
straight away, but without the slightest intention of keepmg 
, his word You see, this, time it wasn't merely a matter of 
losing his pension and having to go to work People might 
well disbelieve his statement that the use of his legs had 
suddenly been restored to him They would wonder how long 
he had been push mg himself about m a chair when all the 
time he might have been doing an honest job And speculation 
ro that direction might well be fatal to him, for it could easily 
| eaf l i° the realisation that he had the opportunity of murder- 
ing^ Wiegler The motive would then not be hard to guess. 

> So, when Dr, Mountwell left Medlar Cottage, Bert watched 
the Vav she went He saw her take the path across the fields*, 
which leads only to Folly Farm and the cottages 
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it. He had seen the unposted letter in her hand, and deduced 
that she must return to Foursquare by way of Folly Farm Lane 
and the pillar-box:. He decided to waylay her from over the 
Foursquare wall, a scheme which, apart from the advantage 
that it would throw suspicion on others, provided an excellent 
site, for an ambush 

“ Carrying the iron bar which had already served him so 
well, he climbed the wall at the end of his back garden, by the 
help of the sh?d which stands there The, dog may have 
watched his proceedmgs with surprise, but would not have , 
barked r at his* master And the dog was the only spectator. 
Sarahwas m bed, and how much she kqows abopg t^eaffair is 
.a matter for speculation I have no doubt that it was after 
black-out time, so Bert was secure fromggbservation from any*' 
window. H 

*' From the top of the wall he must nave had an excellent 
view of the Foursquare grounds, or at least of the paddock and 
the kitchen garden. According to the various statements ; 
made by and concerning the members of the Cecil family, there- 
was nobody about in that direction Dr Cecil was m the flower- * v 
garden, Mrs Cecil was somewhere about m the direction of the - 
house, and if Roland had come home he was in the dispensary 
With Miss Draper None of them could t see, or be seen from 
that particular section of the wall. 

“_I don't suppose that Bert stayed perched up there longer , 
than was necessary to assure him$gl| t hgt th e coast was clear 
‘ He dropped down into the Long Watfrlilith just there his a 
wall on either side of it. Once between those walls, he ran^fty 
little risk of being seen. Then hiftnade his way quickly a%g 
- the walk towards Folly Farm Lane * ( & 

“ As he did so, he came across Dr Cecil’s walking-stiqk, 
stuck in the ground by the side of the walk He must haVe 
recognised it at once, and as he dW so, two things struck him. 
First, that the knob on the end made' it 
.'and second, that if he used it and it was found rarer, it would 
serve to divert suspicion from himself So he drew it out of 
the ground and took it with him. 
v “The rest is easy to picture. He chose a suitable spot 
behind the wall dividing the Long Walk from Folly Farm Lane, 
and crouched down there, Dr. Cecil's stick m his hand, waiting 
for liis victim He had no need to look over the wall. Dr. 
Mountwell, I understand, was wearing stout shoes with 
leather soles the ground was hard, and the evening was stilL 
Her footsteps must have been audible at a considerable dis- 
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* an< ? ^ ^ len L j le judged Jicr a yard or two away he stood up 
’ f ea f bec ^ °^ r ? va ^' an d delivered the blow Having done so 
found ^ t lG ' stlcb into ^ le paddock, where it was certain to b< 

And then went home by the way he had come ? " Comng* 
aa™ suggested, as Memon paused. 

Well, no, I think not/' Merrion replied, " The way he 
came in is m the nature of a non-return valve. He Cbuld climb 
the waU from outside with the help of the shed, and then 
wer himself into the Long Walk, but on the mside the wall is 

P^! umabIv !i le f r > J a&orclin g no foothold. He couldn't go back 
* 'don't suppose he risked walking through the 

r f having py either of the entrances He probably 
w?i ? ■ • tbe C WL to w here the body lay and lowered 

i t mto bls would be easy enough for the level 

-i °* „ b ? n | Walk is only about four feet below the top of the 
^ wau.just there And-once m the lane, he would follow the wall 
ound to Medlar Cottage, as we did yesterday, without much 
f ns £of being seeif" * , 

aU ver y well/’, said Arnold "I'm quite ready 
ac ! mi f e y° u f powers of imagination You talk as though 
^^ f bad rP roof of Bert’s actions, step by step. But, as a, 
matter oi tact, you can't prove a word of what you've been 
saying 

.‘‘S °/ us °f Proof is on the police," Memon replied " I 
f IJl^fifLPauch difficulty with friend Bert - The 

Jjy-,fa<5^of hiS'l$!PFig as he did doesn’t exactly tell m his 
y.x_. i ls ^^ty conscience tells ffiim that he is as good as 
WS e already He won^realise that any further proof 
ns mm is necessary He can’t get very far, and it will be 
cliAnw nOU ^ vP r ^ ou t°- law^hands on him, When you do, T 
- X . arre ft on a c hp r ge of obtaining money on false 
1 fctences^ouj^ n^ctiy safe ground there. And once 

’ NV e f leave the rest to you " 

-Tj^rp? 11 mV* 113 / tied speaking, the door Opened and Yates 
please”he saxd Ptam Mernori 155 wanted .on the telephone, 

rather expecting that," Memon remarked as 
rose from his chair “ ft’U be my recall to, duty." 



